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INTRODUCTION 


This volume has in some degree the character of an anthology. It 
contains, in chronological order, an abridgement of John Locke’s 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding-, the whole of Bishop 
Berkeley s Principles of Human Knowledge and of the first of his 
Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, together with 
extracts from the second and third; very nearly the whole of the first 
book of David Hume's Treatise of Human Xaturc, as well as a few 
passages from his Enquiry Concerning the Human Understanding . 
and comparatively brief extracts from Thomas Reid's Essay on the 
Intellectual Powers of Man and John Stuart Mill's Examination of Sir 
Villiam Hamilton's Philosophy. These writings have not, however, 

• T t sel ^ ctcd at rant l° m - The reason for bringing them together 
is that they all deal with the same type of philosophical question, 

tfiat they approach these questions from the same general stand¬ 
point, and that the various answers which they give to them reflect 
upon one another. They may thus be regarded as successive con- 
ri u ions to a single philosophical enquiry. The direction is fixed 
y Locke Berkeley follows Locke a certain distance, and then 
verges from him. Hume, continuing the line of Berkeley, intro- 

b“c,L nC r J T? 1 01 hiS °"' n - Thc !»•*•«» by R»id arc included 
I X , d y Chall ™e t " '"'P»nant assumption which is made by 
l r . and “cepted without question by Berkeley and Hume The 

in whic n h h° m h W m k ° f J ° hn StUart Mi “ are ‘ ake11 a book 
Reid Thev “ S m 11 " 8 , 0 " 6 ° f ,hc m ° re P rorn ' nen t disciples of 
on two o' the ? dlrCCt 7 P ° lemical - but set out Mill’s own views 
one nstance ’’"I T ‘ P 01nt ( s at is ^. And these views are in 

development of uZlT" « ^ ^ a 

The branch of philosophy to which these works belong is that 
,he Th “ r >' is -pposcdTo tell „s is whatlcnow- 
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ledge is, secondly what it is that can be known, and thirdly how it 
can be known. More explicitly, it comprises the analysis of the 
various modes of “ cognition," including not only knowledge in the 
strict sense but also such others as imagination or belief, the dis¬ 
crimination of the various types of proposition which one may 
claim to believe or know, the analysis of these propositions and of 
the concepts which occur in them, and the critical examination of 
the evidence which we may have for holding them. Now it is 
characteristic of all the philosophers who figure in this volume that, 
while they may differ in the accounts that they give of the nature 
of sense experience, and still more in the inferences that they draw 
lrom them, they all agree that unless it is validly based upon our 
sense experience we can have no sufficient ground for maintaining 
- any proposition about a matter of fact. And it is for this reason 
that they are given the title of Empiricists. 

y THE PRINCIPLES OF EMPIRICISM 

Locke’s purpose, as he himself describes it in the fifst chapter of 
his Essay, is " to enquire into the original, certainty, and extent of 
human knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees of belief, 
opinion and assent " : and it is on the enquiry into the " original " 
of our knowledge that he founds all the rest. He assumes that in 
order to discover how far knowledge can reach, and in what way 
anything that passes for knowledge can make its title good, it is 
necessary first to determine what knowledge consists in; and he 
thinks that the way to answer this question is to start by showing 
how knowledge is obtained. What he does, in fact, is to treat 
knowledge as if it were an article of manufacture; and so we find 
him asking where the raw material comes from and how it is 
worked up. It might be thought that there was a preliminary 
question to be asked about the nature of the raw material, but to 
Locke this presents no problem. Having given the name of " idea ” 
to " whatsoever is the object of the understanding when a man 
thinks," he assumes without further ado that the raw material of 
knowledge consists of ideas. His argument is then devoted to show¬ 
ing how we originally come by our ideas, and what we can 
subsequently make of them. 

Locke's answer to the first of these questions is that all our ideas 
without exception come to us from Experience. Experience may 
take the form of Sensation, which gives us such simple ideas as those 
of " yellow . . . heat . . . soft . . . bitter, and all those which we 
call sensible qualities," or of Reflection, which is " the perception 
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of the operations of our own minds within us " and yields such 
simple ideas as those of perception, thinking and willing. All simple 
ideas are of one or other, or in some cases both, of these two sorts; 
and all the rest of our ideas are derived from such simple ideas by 
the operations of combining them, comparing them, or abstracting 
from them. Further, since anything that comes before the mind 
must by definition be an idea, it is only with ideas that any 
cognitive activity can be concerned. And so Locke’s definition of 
knowledge is that it is " nothing but the perception of the connec¬ 
tion and agreement, or disagreement and repugnancy, of any of 
our ideas.” 


From this brief account of Locke’s method it can be seen that he 
approaches his problem as if it were a problem in psychology. He 
writes as if he were engaged in compiling a natural history of the 
mind; and in this he is followed both by Hume and Mill. Indeed, 
none of the authors with whom we are here concerned makes a 
very clear distinction between philosophy and psychology. Some¬ 
times the questions that they raise are clearly psychological, but 
more often a better interpretation is that they are presenting some 
philosophical thesis in a psychological form. 

I think that this is the case here with Locke. If his statements 
are taken at their face value, as psychological hypotheses, then to 
the extent to which they are true they are trivial, and in so far as 
they are not trivial they are not true. It is a trivial proposition that 
all our ideas are derived from Experience, if this is taken to mean 
no more than that Experience, in Locke’s sense, is a necessary 
condition of thought. There are certainly no such things as innate 
meas, if the assumption of innate ideas is understood to imply that 
children are capable of using symbols intelligently, and of assenting 
o propositions, before they have had any sense experience. On 
he other hand, Locke’s atomistic treatment of sensation does not 
accord with the experiential facts; and the ideas that he regards as 

that ^ 3re "u 1 P s y cholo 8 icaJ >y primitive. It is not the case 
hat we begin with the experience of sensible qualities in isolation 

rpnt h f n u P them t0gether t0 obtain our ideas of sensory or per- 
ceptual objects. It is true that have first to learn the'Se 

Of words like yellow " or " sweet " before we can learn the use 

wayTot N fo 6 "a" “ " « is the otto 

ay round. Neither do we arrive at all our complex ideas in the 

raightforward manner that Locke suggests. The development of 
scientific concepts, including the scientific concepts of Locke’s own 
day. show that we have very much greater powers ol i„ve„tive«ss 
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than his theory allows us. Our imagination is not in fact restricted 
to combining, comparing and abstracting from " simple ideas/' It 
operates very much more freely. 

The same objection applies to Hume’s theory that " all the per¬ 
ceptions of the human mind resolve themselves into . . . Impres¬ 
sions and Ideas,” where Impressions are taken to comprise “ all 
our sensations, passions and emotions, as they make their first 
appearance in the soul,” and Ideas are ” the faint images of these 
in thinking and reasoning.” For the psychological difference be¬ 
tween thinking and having a sensation is not simply a difference of 
vivacity. Neither is our thought limited to going over past im¬ 
pressions, even allowing, as Hume does, that we can imaginatively 
re-arrange them. The little latitude that he grants to the imagina¬ 
tion does not save Hume’s account of the mind’s working fro # m 

being naively photographic; and as such it does not correspond to 
the facts. 

It is, however, possible to interpret these statements of Locke 
and Hume, not as a psychological doctrine about the way in which 
our ideas come into being, but as a philosophical doctrine about the 
way in which they can be analysed. Thus, even if it is not by 
putting together ideas of sensible qualities that we actually form 
our conceptions of perceptual objects, it may still be that when we 
come to analyse what is meant by a perceptual object we find that 
it is nothing but a complex of sensible qualities. And this is what 
Berkeley, for example, may be understood to claim. It is not a 
point of fact, but a point of logic. The question at issue is whether, 
given a suitable notation for describing sensible qualities, we can 
by its means say everything that we want to say about perceptual 
objects. Berkeley himself does not put the question in this form. 
He treats it rather as if it were a question of fact, as if he were 
engaged in showing what perceptual objects were made of. But 
his treatment of the subject shows that it is the logical question, 
which he does not explicitly formulate, that he is interested in 
answering. And this question is independent of the psychological 
question how our ideas are formed. 

Interpreting the statements of Locke and Hume in this way, we 
may derive from them the logical thesis that every significant 
concept must be analysable in terms of sense impressions, where 
these are understood to comprise both “ simple ideas of sensation,” 
in Locke's sense, and ” simple ideas of reflection.” And Locke's 
account of the way in which complex ideas are formed out of 
simple ideas may be regarded, not as a description of any process 
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that actually takes place, but as specifying the logical relationships 
that complex ideas must bear to simple ideas if they are to be 
analysable in terms of them. I do not think that he specifies them 
correctly, but that is a point that requires to be argued in detail. 
For the present, I am concerned only with the general principle of 
empiricism which can be extracted from his work. 

This principle may be applied either to concepts or to proposi¬ 
tions. In the first case, it states that a concept is legitimate if and 
only if it either itself stands for something that could be experienced 
or else is a logical function of concepts which do so stand. In the 
second case, it states that a complex proposition is significant if 
and only if it is composed of simple propositions which are signifi¬ 
cant, and that a simple proposition is significant if and only if it 
describes what could be experienced. And in both cases the criterion 
by which it is determined that something could be experienced is 
that it should be of the same kind as something that has actually 
been experienced. A further refinement is introduced by Hume, 
when he draws a distinction between " Relations of Ideas ” and 
Matters of Fact." Propositions which concern only relations of 
ideas are purely abstract. Their validity is formal and so " without 
dependence on what is anywhere existent in the Universe ’’ In 

TLi reati l e ‘ ? Ume r ' 8htly putS the P^^ions of arithmetic and 

To thlT th ' S C aSS and ’ m the Enc i uir y ,hose of geometry also, 
to them the empiricist principle does not apply, but it does apply 

to any other statement whatsoever that purports to be a state¬ 
ment about a matter of fact. Thus the thesis is first that all pro¬ 
positions are either formal or descriptive, and secondly that nothing 

* a genuinely descriptive proposition unless it describes what could 
be experienced. 

In one form or another, this principle is asserted dogmatically 
y ocke and Hume, and implicitly accepted by Berkeley and Mill. 
0 attempt is made by them to prove it; and, indeed, it is difficult 
O see m what way it could be proved. It is put forward as a 
esis, but I think it should rather be treated as a definition As 
s>uch, lt prescribes the conditions under which a symbol or a 
s a ement is allowed to have factual content. An argument against 
t is that ,t ,s excess^ restrictive. There is a use, in science, 
or descriptive symbols which do not stand for anything that is 

-uW y ° bserv f ble ' Consequently, modern empiricists prefer to 
pa more liberal criterion, which requires of a factual state- 

butonlvtht" 1 U mUSt itSClf d6SCribe What COuld be ex I*rienced, 
^t only that some statements which are basic in this sense should. 
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given the appropriate conditions, be derivable from it. The 
difficulty which then arises is to show exactly what is meant by 
saying of a statement that it describes “ what could be experi¬ 
enced.” And here the reference to what has actually been 
experienced is not an adequate criterion. For this is once again to 
substitute psychology for logic. 


IDEAS : PARTICULAR AND ABSTRACT 

The first step in the resolution of this difficulty is to analyse the 
notion of the ” object of experience.” We have seen that for 
Locke the object of experience is necessarily ” a simple idea,” and 
that he also makes this ” the object of thought.” He further 
assumes that ideas, whether simple or complex, exist only ” in the 
mind,” and thereby, as Hume saw, makes them ” perishable ” 
and ” fleeting.” The existence of any given idea is wholly de¬ 
pendent upon the existence of the particular sensation or thought 
of which it is the object. In this Locke is followed by Berkeley 
and also by Hume, who clarifies the position by using the term 
” impression ” instead of ” simple idea ” for the object, or con¬ 
tent, of sensation, retaining ” idea ” for the object of thought. 
The whole doctrine, at least as regards impressions is, however, 
challenged by Reid, who protests against it in the name of common- 
sense. What the ordinary man believes when he looks, for example, 
at the sun is that he is seeing a real physical object, which goes 
on existing whether he perceives it or not. He does not believe that 
the object of his perception is merely an impression or idea in his 
own mind. And, according to Reid, it is the philosophers who in 
this case go astray, and the plain man's view which is correct. 

Now here it may seem obvious that Reid is in the right. In any 
ordinary use of the word " perceive,” it is absurd to say that, while 
people may think they perceive physical objects, they are really 
only perceiving impressions in their own minds. All the same 
Reid misses the point of what his opponents are saying; and this 
is not to be wondered at, since they are not at all clear about it 
themselves. Here again there is a confusion between a question of 
logic and a question of fact. For while Locke and his followers 
may seem to be putting forward a factual thesis, and probably 
themselves believed that this is what they were doing, what they 
actually do is to introduce a new verbal usage. They do not show 
that it is factually incorrect to say that we directly perceive physical 
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objects. What they do show is that, in any case in which a person 
claims that he is directly perceiving a physical object, it is logic¬ 
ally possible that he should be mistaken. His perception may ba 
delusive, and whether it is so or not is a matter for further evidence 
to decide. It is not completely determined by the character of the 
perception considered by itself. Accordingly, there is a use for a 
terminology which allows us to give a name to what we are perceiv¬ 
ing without prejudging the question whether the perception is 
veridical or delusive. And it is this purpose that is served by such 
terms as impression ” or “ simple idea of sensation ” or the 
modem sense-datum. To say that what a man directly see£ 
is not a physical object, such as the sun, but an impression, is 
thus to create a special use of the word “ see a use which is 
characterized by that fact that if something is seen, in this sense, 
it follows that it exists and that it has whatever properties it appears 
to have. And the difference between this and the ordinary usage is 
that in the ordinary usage of perceptual words like “ see ” it is 
legitimate to speak of perceiving things that do not exist, or of 
perceiving things that do not have the properties that they appear 
to have. We may speak, for example, of seeing the sun in a dream 
and it would commonly be said that the sun which we see when we 
are awake appears to have very different properties from those that 
it really has. Consequently, the statement that we perceive only 
impressions does not contradict the statement that we perceive 
physical objects. For the use of “ perceive ” is different in each 


But what sense are we to give to the statement that the immediate 

ht C M°„'Kf°” T " in ,hc m,nd? " A ^"- 1 

i.i or a , ’ "» “ “ aSSerti0n 01 '“<• tat « a rule ol 
g , or at least as the consequence of such a rule For the 

eason for which it ,s said that impressions, or simple ideas of sensa- 

on, exist only in the mind is that they exist only while they are 

being experienced. And that they exist only while they are bZl 

experienced is not an additional fact about them but a consequeTc! 

, 0 h show’ thaH‘'In SdentifiC qUCSti0n - He adduces facts w bich go 
and thp l' °^ r P^^P* 10115 are dependent upon our organs 

and the disposition of oar nerves and animal spirits and he fata 

-dt " -7 T b " ta-ptons "lot !ihS 

-Pendent e=^aX» £££ 
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establishes is that different sorts of actual or possible impressions 
are correlated with one another; and from this it does not follow, 
as a matter of fact, that they cannot also exist independently. We 
have in any case first to determine what we are going to understand 
by their “ existence." And it is to this that Hume’s argument is 
relevant. Its point is to induce us so to use the word " existence " 
in connection with impressions that it makes no sense to say of 
an impression that it exists when it is not experienced. Accord¬ 
ingly, when Berkeley, in this respect preceding Hume, declares that 
the existence of sensible qualities consists in their being perceived, 
he must not be understood to be putting forward a factual thesis. 
What he is doing is to lay down a convention. 

This being so, the familiar objection to Berkeley, that he feils 
to distinguish between the act of sensation and the object which is 
sensed, misses its aim. It is argued that, while the act of sensation 
does exist " within the mind," it does not follow that the same is 
true of its object; and that Berkeley simply takes this for granted 
because he confuses the object with the act. But if to say that 
sensible qualities exist only in the mind is merely equivalent to 
saying that they exist only when perceived, and if to say that they 
exist only when perceived is not to make a statement of fact but 
to formulate a convention, then it need make no difference to 
Berkeley whether the distinction between acts of sensation and 
their objects is admitted or not. If it is admitted it may supply 
a motive for adopting a different convention; but it certainly does 
not show that Berkeley's convention is untenable. And in any 
case I do not think that it is a valid distinction. I believe that 
these acts of sensation, conceived as entities distinct from their 
" objects," are a philosopher’s myth. 

So far we have been dealing with " ideas " only as objects of 
perception. But the term is also used by Locke to stand for an 
object of thought; and in this he is followed by Berkeley and 
Hume. One disadvantage of this usage is that it makes the word 
" idea " ambiguous; but a more serious objection is that it is not 
at all clear in what sense thought can properly be said to have an 
object at all. An assumption made by Berkeley and Hume, and 
sometimes also by Locke is that thinking consists in having images; 
and these images are treated as the immediate, and indeed, in a 
certain sense, the only, objects of thought. But if thinking is to 
consist in having images, then it must be assumed that these images 
are used symbolically, so that some account is required of their 
symbolic function. And this raises, among others, the problem of 
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generality. For the majority of symbols are general in their 
reference. 

Locke s attempt to deal with this problem of generality is to 
be found in his doctrine of abstract ideas. He holds that “ words 
become general by being made the signs of general ideas and 
these general ideas he treats sometimes as composite pictures of 
the particular ideas which fall under them, but more often as 
abstractions from them, that is, as skeletons from which everything 
has been stripped away except some character, or set of characters, 
which is common to the particular ideas in question. This doctrine 
is attacked by Berkeley on the ground that every idea must have a 
single determinate set of qualities. It is impossible that an idea 
should combine inconsistent qualities; an idea of a triangle cannot 
be both equilateral and scalene: and it is impossible that it should 
be a mere skeleton; if we form the idea of a man it must be a man 
of some particular colour, shape and height; there can be no idea 
ot motion " without a body moved and some determinate direction 
and velocity.” Accordingly, Berkeley denies that there are abstract 
ideas. He does not deny that there are general ideas, but he 
thinks that what is called a general idea is a particular idea which 

’< u/t dC S 611 ? 13 - 1 by bein S taken as a sign for other particular ideas. 

en I demonstrate any proposition concerning triangles . 
the particular triangle I consider, whether of this or that sort it 
matters not doth equally stand for and represent all rectilinear 
triangles whatsoever, and is, in that sense, universal " With this 
view Hume enthusiastically concurs, saying that he looks upon it 
to be one of the greatest and most valuable discoveries that have 
been made in late years in the republic of letters.” 

N ow, in criticising Locke, Berkeley assumes that an abstract idea 
must be, if anything, an image, and part of his argument is that 
no image can be indeterminate. By this he may have meant only 
that every >mage has the particular character that it has; a tautology 
which Locke can hardly have intended to dispute. It is only if it 
is construed as an empirical statement about images that Berkeley’s 
thesis is controversial; but in that case I think that it is mistaken It 

may be assumed that Berkeley himself had strong powers of imagery, 
n no doubt the images that he formed were very highly articulated 

arnseldom ^ Y My ° Wn ima S es - for example.' 

ji ' doi ", more than schematic; and in this sense they might very 
ell be said to be indeterminate. Nevertheless, this does not justify 

nofturn unon th Strength - ° f , Bcrkeley ' s case a S a inst Locke does 
not turn upon this empirical question about images. The serious 
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mistake that Locke made was not empirical, but logical. It was 
the mistake of supposing that the “ generality " of an idea depended 
on its intrinsic character. For the only way in which “ ideas/' as 
images, come into this matter at all is that they may function as 
symbols: and to say of a symbol that it is general, as opposed to 
particular, is to say something not about its character but about its 
use. Thus Berkeley is right to speak of " universality not consist¬ 
ing in the absolute, positive nature or conception of anything, but 
in the relation it bears to the particulars signified or represented 
by it." Furthermore, since an idea only becomes general by 
functioning as a general symbol, it is also a mistake to say, as 
Locke does, that " words become general by being made the signs 
of general ideas." For, though it is possible that one symbol should 
be used to stand for another, it cannot be true in general that what 
makes anything a symbol is that it has some other symbol for its 
referent; for in that case the second symbol will have to stand for 
a third; and so ad infinitum. From this it follows that some 
symbols must perform their function without the intervention of 
other symbols, and, since words can do this just as well as images, 
there is no need to reduplicate them by bringing in general ideas 
at all. Thus Berkeley’s main point against Locke is valid, and 
his approach to the problem is correct. But what is required to 
solve it is a satisfactory analysis of meaning; and this he does 
not give. 


THE PROBLEM OF PERCEPTION 

Having introduced the convention that what is directly perceived 
is an idea, Locke is then faced with ihe problem of showing how 
these ideas are related to physical objects. This problem does not 
arise for Reid, since he rejects Locke’s convention, but it does arise 
for Berkeley, Hume and Mill. The advantage of Reid's position 
is that it allows him to say that physical objects are themselves 
directly perceived, and so to give a very simple answer to the whole 
philosophical question of " our knowledge of the external world." 
But just because this type of answer is so simple, it is not philo¬ 
sophically illuminating. The point of introducing a notation such 
as Locke’s is that it serves to bring out the hidden complexity 
of a certain class of propositions. It makes it possible to give an 
analysis of propositions about physical objects which throws new 
light on their meaning. In refusing to follow Locke, Reid is not in 
error. He is merely less ambitious. It is perfectly legitimate to 
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take one's stand with commonsense. But to do so is not to solve 
the problems that Locke raises; it is simply to avoid them. 

At the same time, Locke’s own treatment of this question is very 
far from satisfactory. At some points, indeed, he writes as if he 
also held that physical objects were directly perceived without 
the intervention of ideas, but in the main he develops a causal 
theory of perception. His physical objects are Newtonian particles 
whose only intrinsic characteristics are the " primary qualities ” 
of solidity, extension, figure, motion and rest, and number. The 
action of these bodies produces ideas in the percipient’s mind; and 
these ideas are of two sorts: ideas of primary qualities, which are 
resemblances of the primary qualities themselves; and ideas of 
secondary qualities, such as colour, taste and sound, which are not 
resemblances of any physical qualities, but merely their effects Thus 
the secondary qualities of bodies are " nothing in the bodies them¬ 
selves, but powers to produce various sensations in us by their 
primary qualities, i.e., by the bulk, figure, texture and motion of 
their insensible parts.” From this it follows that physical objects 
are themselves unobservable. Their existence is to be inferred 

rom the ideas which they cause, and these ideas, besides being 
ineir effects, are to some extent also copies of them. 

The obvious objection to this is that if anything that comes 
before the mind is, by definition, an idea, then not only have we 
no valid reason for believing in the existence of an object which is 
not and never could be an idea, but even the conception of such an 

T ntelhglble t0 US ’ And this is substantially the 
p nt that Berkeley makes. It-is commonly said of him that he 

denied the existence of matter, which does indeed sound para- 

oxical. But, as he himself insists, he does not wish to deny 

anything that the ordinary man believes. He does not deny the 

existence of tables or chairs or stones or trees or stars. What he 

■> denying is that their existence implies the existence of " material 

substance when this is defined in such a way that it becomes an 

unknown somewhat” which is not even in principle capable 

of being perceived. His contention is that what are called physical 

j c s are nothing other than collections of sensible qualities- and 

wL^Xr 0 ' 1 faCtUal StatCment bUt aStatement about meaning. 
Wha Be^dey s argument comes to, though he does not put it 

’ ’ tree ” Tr' « J ‘ .'f ordl , nar y u ; se of physical-object words like 

sensible nnair St ° ne 01 Star ” ls to describe collections of 
ens b e qualities; in accordance with Locke’s convention these 

sensible qualities „e classified as ideas, and as such thei, existed 
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consists in their being perceived. Neither is there any justification 
for drawing a distinction in this context between ideas of primary 
and secondary qualities. For whatever ground there is for saying 
that ideas of secondary qualities exist only when they are perceived 
applies equally to ideas of primary qualities. And to assume that 
ideas of primary qualities are resemblances not of other ideas but 
of objects lying altogether beyond the reach of the senses is to 
accept a hypothesis which is not only arbitrary but totally 
unverifiable. 

It seems to me that, as against Locke, Berkeley’s argument is 
sound. But his own analysis of statements about physical objects 
has a consequence which is paradoxical. For if it is the case, 
as Berkeley seems to imply, that what I am saying when I assert 
the existence of a physical object which I am now perceiving is 
simply that I am sensing certain sensible qualities, then, since 
these sensible qualities do not exist when I am not perceiving 
them, neither presumably does the physical object. Now this 
conclusion is certainly not in accordance with commonsense, and 
Berkeley does not accept it. His way of escaping it is to say that 
the physical object may still exist as an idea in the mind of some 
other human being or as an idea in the mind of God. But this 
raises various difficulties. To begin with, it may be doubted 
whether the term “ God ” or the expression " the mind of another 
person ” should have any meaning for Berkeley, since neither 
stands for an idea. Berkeley’s answer to this is that, while we 
certainly do not have an idea of “ spirit " in any sense which 
would imply that spirits came into the same category as physical 
objects, yet “ in a large sense ” we can be said to have it. We 
have a notion of spirit inasmuch as we understand the meaning of 
the word—“ otherwise we could not affirm or deny anything of it.” 
But in this sense Locke might equally well have claimed that he 
had a notion of matter. And though Berkeley can meet this by 
arguing that the “ notion ” of matter corresponds to nothing in 
our experience, whereas we do in self-knowledge have some 
experience of spirit, he certainly does not show that we have any 
such knowledge of ourselves as would provide a model for the spirit 
of God. But, even if it be allowed that the notion of God can be 
made intelligible on Berkeley's principles, the existence of God 
has still to be proved, and for this Berkeley has recourse to a causal 
argument. He postulates God as the unobserved cause of our ideas. 
But if the hypothesis that our ideas are caused by matter is to be 
rejected because it is unverifiable, so also is the hypothesis that 
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they are caused by God. Berkeley's reason for adopting it is that 

he thinks that he has proved that one’s ideas cannot be caused 

either by matter or by oneself, or by other ideas, so that only God 

remains; and he support this conclusion by the very weak argument 

that, since ideas are incorporeal, they must have an incorporeal 

cause. But the fact is that he is committed to holding, as I think 

correctly, that ideas cannot in this sense have any external cause 
at all. 

Finally, it may be objected that even if the notion of God were 

intelligible, and even if his existence could be established, he still 

would not do the work that Berkeley requires of him. For the 

world which he keeps alive is not the world that I know • at least i 

can have no reason to suppose that it is. If Berkeley’s arguments 

resound I can identify a physical object at any given moment only 

with the ideas that I am having. And the fact that some other 

s P in t may also be having an idea, which establishes the existence 

of what he understands by a physical object, is nothing to th» 
purpose. ° 

There is, however, another line of thought in Berkeley which 
would have enabled him, had he pursued it, to escape the 
more serious of these difficulties. For he sometimes makes She 
_p‘ r te . nCe , °* a P h y sical object depend not upon its actually being 

ot bensation. Thus what constitutes the existence of a physical 

descrffiabl ffi m C ° ndltions ’ which ™st themselves be 

descnbable in sensory terms, certain sorts of sensations reeularlv 

occur, and for the truth of this hypothetical proposition it is no^ 

ecessary that these conditions should actually obtain. The problem 

hat we draw upon for the conception of matter In Todem 
menu tf 7 ° f g ' V ‘ ng rules for the translation of state- 

“ T«, » f Probtan. but he does solve t IHs not 

enongb merely , 0 invote , he , lws rj| lh „ d 1 “ 

tbe same h,s treatment of the question ,s an important develoomen 

^ben^air ^ ^ 

To some extent, Mill’s discovery was anticipated by Hume Th 
existence. He remarks that our natural inclination is to ascribe 
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a continued and distinct existence to our sensible 'perceptions 
themselves, but ” a very little reflection and philosophy is sufficient 
tc make us see the fallacy of this opinion/’ An impression exists 
only in so far as it is actually experienced. That our perceptions 
themselves are fleeting is understood by philosophers; but rather 
than give up their faith in “ continued and distinct existence " 
they invent external objects and ascribe it to them. But this 
“ philosophical hypothesis of the double existence of perceptions 
and objects " has nothing to recommend it. “ It contains all the 
difficulties of the vulgar system with some others that are peculiar 
to itself.” For the philosophers’ ” objects ” are either complete 
fictions or else perceptions in disguise. So long as they are distin¬ 
guished from • perceptions, their existence is totally unverifiable, 
and it is only because they are tacitly identified with perceptions 
that they appeal to the imagination. But as perceptions they do 
not have a continued and distinct existence, and if they are not 
perceptions they are nothing at all. It remains then for Hume to 
show how we came to be deceived into thinking that our perceptions 
continue to exist when in fact they do not, and his answer to this 
is that, finding that similar impressions recur in similar situations, 
we are easily led into regarding them not as merely similar but 
as identical. In reality, my present perceptions of the table at 
which I am sitting are numerically different from those that I had 
an hour ago, but because they are qualitatively similar I look 
upon them not as new perceptions but as continuations of the old. 
The difficulty then arises that the continuity may be broken; during 
the past hour I have left the room and so ceased to have any 
perception of the table. But if I take my present perceptions of 
it to be identical with those that I had an hour ago, then I am 
implying that they persisted throughout the interval; and I try 
to get over the contradiction by assuming that they persisted 
unperceived. Thus, the difficulty is met by ” supposing that these 
interrupted perceptions are connected by a real existence of which 
we are insensible.” And it is in this way that we elevate our 
perceptions into ” objects ” which continue to exist when no one 
is perceiving them. 

There are other relations, besides qualitative resemblance, which 
lead us to identify distinct perceptions and to invent fictitious 
perceptions to fill the gaps between them. Hume lists them under 
the two headings of constancy and coherence and analyses them 
in some detail. But what he does not see is that his analysis can 
be made to serve a different purpose. Instead of saying that our 
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belief in the continued and distinct existence of what we perceive 
is an illusion, for which the constancy and coherence of our per¬ 
ceptions is responsible, he could, and I think should, have taken 
these relations of constancy and coherence as the criterion of con¬ 
tinued and distinct existence. That is, he might have said that 
what was meant by the continued and distinct existence of an 
object was simply that a certain series of perceptions was obtain¬ 
able, and he could then have brought in constancy and coherence 
as indications of the way in which the members of such series were 
related. It is true that not all the members of these series would 
be actual; some reference -to possible perceptions would be needed 
But these possible perceptions would not be required to exist when 
no one had them. Only the objects could be said to exist in this 
?ense, and to say that they existed would simply be equivalent to 

Sa> T^-!! iat Certa ' n P erce P tions were possible. This is, indeed, to 
read Mill into Hume; but it is, I think, the correct solution of " the 

problem of perception,” and it is very largely consistent with 
Hume s argument. 


hume's theory of causation 

Whatever may be the correct analysis of one’s belief in the 
existence of a physical object, something more is needed to justify 
it than the occurrences of momentary impressions. It may be 
rue, in fact I think it is true, that in speaking about physical 
objects we arc referring only to classes of impressions; but the 
members of such a class are not all » given ” to us simultaneously 
indeed, many of them are never given at all. Of those that have 
once been given some are in a sense " restored ” to us by memory, 

would noi . f " rg0tten ’. and even if a11 were remembered they 

onlv'what T US W < What We need6d: for we can remember 
°"‘ y what w e have in fact experienced, and the physical object is 

• pposed to be capable of existing unperceived. To complete the 

0 bt V r< "rT H h ^ r t0 bnng m possible im P re ssions, and these must be 
obtained by inference. Now, according to Hume, all inferences 

thafd Carr> ! US , bey0nd the P resent moment, other than the few 
that depend only upon memory, are based upon the relation of 

cause and effect. It is, therefore, of cardinal importance f or the 

eory of knowledge to discover what exactly this relation is 

U , m , C S r ? Cth ° d 1S t0 exam ine the idea of causation and then to 
■ earch for the impression from which it is derived. He begins bv 

than"musfb the C t aU ,T mUS i be temporarily P rior t0 thc eff ect and 
must be spatially and temporarily contiguous to it. But 
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that alone is not sufficient. " An object may be contiguous and 
prior to another, without being considered as its cause." To these 
two relations of contiguity and succession a thira must be added, 
that of " Necessary Connection," which is much the most important 
of the three. But in what does this necessary connection consist? 
It is not a logical relation. When two objects, or events, are caus¬ 
ally connected, it is false to say that one exists without the other, 
but it is not self-contradictory. " The contrary of every matter 
of fact is still possible: because it never can imply a contradiction, 
and is conceived by the mind with the same facility and distinctness, 
as if ever so conformable to reality." But neither does this idea 
of necessary connection correspond to anything observable. We 
may observe that one event immediately succeeds another, or that 
one object is contiguous to another, but we do not observe any 
relation of " power " or " force " between them. And the same 
applies to the impressions of inner sense. It might be thought 
that the process of volition gave us an immediate impression of 
necessity; but all that we can observe is that an act of will is followed 
by certain consequences; what these consequences are we discover 
by experience, and not by observing any " power " or " energy " 
in the act, considered by itself. Thus, whether we consider exter¬ 
nal or internal impressions, there is no single instance of objects 
standing in a causal relation where " we are able to perceive the 
tie by which they are united, or (are) able certainly to pronounce 
that there is a connection betwixt them." And if this is true of 
single instances, it remains true when the instances are multiplied. 
For " the repetition of perfectly similar instances can never alone 
give rise to an original idea." 

But although the frequent observation of one type of object 
occurring in conjunction with another does not discover any new 
quality or relation in the objects themselves, it does produce a new 
impression in the mind. Because we have so often found that 
when one of these objects is presented to us the other is presented 
also, we form the habit of associating them. And it is in this 
determination, or habit, of our thought " to pass from causes to 
effects and from effects to causes, according to their experienced 
union " that Hume finds the source of our idea of necessary con¬ 
nection. All that is to be discovered in the objects themselves is 
constant conjunction. But this constant conjunction operates upon 
the mind " by means of custom." which links the two objects in 
the imagination. And so Hume reaches his definition of a cause 
as " An object precedent and contiguous to another, and so united 
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with it in the imagination, that the idea of one determines the mind 

to form the idea of the other, and the impression of the one to form 
a more lively idea of the other.” 

There are various defects in this analysis as it stands. To begin 
with, Hume does not sufficiently distinguish between impressions 
and objects. In the actual series of anyone’s impressions there are 
indeed a number of recurring patterns; but the repetitions are 
neither so numerous nor so exact as Hume would have them. It 
! s onl Y at a higher logical level, which we reach by classifying 
impressions and imaginatively supplementing them, that we find 
these constant conjunctions on which Hume’s analysis depends. 
But in constructing ” objects ” out of impressions we already make 
use of what Hume would regard as relations of cause and effect. 

I do not think that this is a very serious difficulty, but it suggests 
that our habits of association are not formed in quite the simple 
way that Hume describes. What is much more serious is his confu¬ 
sion of psychology and logic. For not only does he give an over¬ 
simplified account of the way in which we actually come by our 
1 ea 0 necessary connection, but he allows a misplaced element of 
psychology to intrude into his definition of cause. It may indeed 
e true that our belief that two objects are causally connected 
arises in some way out of our imagination; but when we say that 
one object, or event, is the cause of another, we are not thereby 
referring to our imagination. We are not even saying anything 
about our past observation of similar events. Our past observations 

may be the ground of our belief in any such causal connection, 
but they are not part of its analysis. 

All this, however, does not diminish the force of the logical 

l°' n S 1 u* ^ ume suc ceeds in making. It is very important to 
snow, as he does, that there can be no possibility of deducing the 

ccurrence of one event from the occurrence of another. That the 
events are connected is a matter of fact which is in no way necessary 
pnon. Nor is there any other kind of necessity which this 

rrr cou d exempHf y - h « n ° i ^piy we i 00 k t 0 the 

ejects tor an impression of necessity, and fail to find it; it is that 

Onro i* S n0t , hin S ^ a * W0ldd count as finding such an impression 
b™ n f e f^ is eliminat ed. all that can properly be meant 

not in V f JifuT 0bjects are necessaril y connected is that one is 
And ftS r t0 , bc . f0U . nd without the possibility of finding the other, 
about C ° nd f lon ls Hcntc independent of any psychological theory 

exDeripr| he r tUre of , ex P enence - Whatever the nature of our 
P ence, it must still remain true that when two objects or events 
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are spatio-temporally distinct, the relations which obtain between 
them are contingent and not necessary. 

It seems then that the only reason we can have for supposing 
that any two objects are connected is that experience shows them 
to be so. We may indeed arrive at such conclusions, antecedently 
to our experience of them, by deducing them from valid theories; 
but then our only reason for holding these theories to be valid is 
that they conform to our experience. Any given moment, however, 
what our experience tells us is only, at best, that certain relations 
between objects have consistently obtained in the past; and the 
question arises whether this is any guarantee that they will hold 
good also in the future. As Hume puts it, the question is 
whether we are justified in believing " that instances of which we 
have had no experience, must resemble those of which we have 
had experience, and that the course of nature continues always 
uniformly the same." He remarks correctly that this principle 
cannot be demonstrated. That the course of nature will change in 
this or that respect is a proposition which, whether or not it be 
true, is certainly not self-contradictory. But neither can the prin¬ 
ciple be shown to be probable. For " probability is founded on 
the piesumption of a resemblance betwixt those objects of which 
we have had experience and those of which we have had none; and 
therefore 'tis impossible this presumption can arise from prob¬ 
ability." But if this principle, which is the basis of all our reason¬ 
ing about matters of fact, can neither be demonstrated nor even 
shown to be probable, what justification have we for accepting it? 
Does not this show that any belief which goes beyond the immediate 
evidence of the senses or of memory is fundamentally irrational? 

This problem, which Hume was the first to raise, has come to be 
known as the Problem of Induction, and, although a great deal 
of work has since been done on it, it remains to this day very much 
in the state which Hume left it. In my own view, his arguments 
are unanswerable. It seems to me quite clear that no inductive 
principle can be known a priori , and any attempt to justify 
inductive procedure by arguing from experience will obviously be 
circular, as some inductive principle will always be presupposed. 
One inductive hypothesis can indeed be used to justify another, 
but there can be no general justification of induction, any more 
than there can be a general justification of memory. So far, I 
think that Hume is clearly right. On the other hand, I think that 
he is wrong in making this a ground for scepticism. Beliefs which 
afe based upon induction are not irrational in the sense that there 
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is some standard of rationality which they fail to satisfy. For to 
say that a belief is rational is to say that there is good evidence 
for it, and in the case of any belief about a matter of fact what 
counts as good evidence is inductive evidence. So to raise the 
general question whether inductive evidence is good, is to ask 
whether what is counted as good evidence really is good evidence; 
and I do not think that this question is significant. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE SELF 

It is assumed by both Locke and Berkeley that a man’s " self ” 
L an immaterial substance, and Locke explicitly claims that he has 
an intuitive knowledge of his own existence, meaning by this the 
existence of his self. Here again, however, Hume shows himself 
the more consistent empiricist. After remarking that “ there are 
some philosophers who imagine we are every moment intimately 
conscious of what we call our Self . . . and arc certain, beyond 
the evidence of a demonstration, of its perfect identity and sim- 
p icity, he once more raises the question from what impression 
* is idea of self can be derived. And his answer is that there is 
no such impression, if only for the reason that " there is no impres¬ 
sion constant and invariable.” Further, since all our particular 
perceptions, are " different and distinguishable and separable from 
each other,” they all “ may exist separately, and have no need of 
anything to support their existence.” ” For my part,” he con¬ 
tinues, " when I enter most intimately into what I call myself, I 
always stumble on some particular perception or other, of heat or 
cold, light or shade, pain or pleasure. I never catch myself at any 
inie wit out a perception, and never can observe anything but the 
perception. He allows that another philosopher may be different 
irom him in this respect. ” He may, perhaps, perceive something 
simple and continued, which he calls himself.’’ But this is not a 
serious concession. For Hume concludes that " setting aside some 
e ap ysicians of this kind, I may venture to affirm of the rest of 
nkind, that they are nothing but a bundle or collection of differ- 

Wh ' ch succeed each other with an inconceivable 
Pi 1 y, and are in a perpetual flux and movement.” 

ere again I think that Hume is right; but here again he weakens 

p' r C .f Se • presentln g a logical argument as if it were empirical. 

to n P rf C P T 1S not ]Ust that the vast majority of men are unable 
It k Ti™ th f dlfficult feat °f experiencing themselves as substances. 
,u. t ra that such a feat is not conceivable. There is nothing 
would count as ” stumbling upon ” oneself, as opposed to 
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some particular perception. The idea of self as substance is to be 
discarded not because it is uncommonly difficult to verify in prac¬ 
tice but because it is in principle unverifiable. 

On the other hand, it is not enough merely to say that the self is 
a “ bundle of perceptions." We want to know how such a bundle 
holds together; in other words, how a series of perceptions must 
be related for them to constitute a single self. And at this point 
Hume, in the appendix to the Treatise, confesses himself to be at a 
loss. The question is taken up again by Mill, whose views on the 
nature of the mind are very much the same as Hume's. He 
improves on Hume by bringing in possible perceptions or feelings, 
and he makes an attempt to deal with the perplexing problem of 
“ our knowledge of other minds." But when he comes to the 
question of accounting for self-consciousness upon his principles, 
he weakly resigns himself to talking of a " finally inexplicable fact." 
What would seem the most promising solution is to try to define 
personal identity in terms of memory; but it may be that the 
question is best approached by way of a logical analysis of the use 
of proper names. Of all the problems of philosophy, this is one 
of the most difficult. But I think that it is soluble, although I do 
not think that it has yet been solved. 


A. J. Ayer. 
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In THE VERSION which follows, the Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding has been 
reduced to rather less than a quarter of its original 
length. The numbering shows where whole para¬ 
graphs and chapters have been omitted, but for 
typographical reasons nothing has been done to 
mark the numerous excisions which occur within 
a paragraph. A few very slight stylistic alterations 
have been made to ensure the smooth running of 
the text, as it is here presented. The chapter and 
paragraph headings are Locke's own. 

In its original form the Essay is a very repeti¬ 
tious and discursive work, and it may be hoped 
that this abridgement of it contains all that is 
essential to the main argument. 
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or by what motions of our spirits, or alterations of our bodies, we 
come to have any sensation by our organs, or any ideas in our 
understandings; and whether those ideas do, in their formation, 
any or all of them, depend on matter or no: these are speculations 
which, however curious and entertaining, I shall decline, as lying 
out of my way in the design I am now upon. It shall suffice to 
my present purpose, to consider the discerning faculties of a man 
as they are employed about the objects which they have to do 
with; and I shall imagine I have not wholly misemployed myself 
in the thoughts I shall have on this occasion,- if, in this historical, 
plain method, I can give any account of the ways whereby our 
understandings come to attain those notions of things we have, 
and can set down any measures of the certainty of our knowledge, 
or the grounds of those persuasions which are to be found amongst 
men, so various, different, and wholly contradictory; and yet 
asserted somewhere or other with such assurance, and confidence, 
that he that shall take a view of the opinions of mankind, observe 
their opposition, and at the same time consider the fondness and 
devotion wherewith they are embraced, the resolution and eager¬ 
ness wherewith they are maintained, may perhaps have reason 
to suspect that either there is no such thing as truth at all, or 
that mankind hath no sufficient means to attain a certain 
knowledge of it. 

3. Method .—It is therefore worth while to search out the 
bounds between opinion and knowledge, and examine by what 
measures, in things whereof we have no certain knowledge, we 
ought to regulate our assent, and moderate our persuasions. In 
order whereunto, I shall pursue this following method: — 

First. I shall inquire into the original of those ideas, notions, 
or whatever else you please to call them, which a man observes, 
and is conscious to himself he has in his mind, and the ways 
whereby the understanding comes to be furnished with them. 

Secondly. I shall endeavour to show what knowledge the 
understanding hath by those ideas, and the certainty, evidence, 
and extent of it. 

Thirdly. I shall make some inquiry into the nature and grounds 
of faith or opinion; whereby I mean, that assent which we give 
to any proposition as true, of whose truth yet we have no certain 
knowledge: and here we shall have occasion- to examine the 
reasons and degrees of assent. 

4. Useful to know the extent of our comprehension .—If by 
this inquiry into the nature of the understanding, I can discover 
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the powers thereof, how far they reach, to what things they are 
in any degree proportionate, and where they fail us, I suppose it 
may be of use to prevail with the busy mind of man to be more 
cautious in meddling with things exceeding its comprehension, to 
stop when it is at the utmost extent of its tether, and to sit down 
in a quiet ignorance of those things which, upon examination, 
are found to be beyond the reach of our capacities. We should not 
then, perhaps, be so forward, out of an affectation of an universal 
knowledge, to raise questions, and perplex ourselves and others 
with disputes, about things to which our understandings are not 
suited, and of which we cannot frame in our minds any clear or 
distinct perceptions, or whereof (as it has, perhaps, too often hap¬ 
pened) we have not any notions at all. It we can find out how 
ar the understanding can extend its view, how far it has faculties 
to attain certainty, and in what cases it can only judge and guess, 

we may learn to content ourselves with what is attainable bv us 
m this state. y 


(y Knowledge of our capacity a cure of scepticism and idleness. 
- hen we know our own strength, wc shall the better know what 
o undertake with hopes of success; and when we have well 
urveyed the powers of our own minds, and made some estimate 
wnat we may expect from them, we shall not be inclined either 
sit still, and not set our thoughts on work at all, in despair of 
Knowing anythmg; nor , on the othcr sidc> question everything, 

isclaim all knowledge, because some things are not to be 
understood. It is of great use to the sailor to know the length 
is line, though he cannot with it fathom all the depths of the 

hntw,'V s he knows that lt is lon g enough to reach the 
ranf - a : such P laces as are necessary to direct his voyage, and 

u„ . n h ' m against runn >ng upon shoals that may ruin him. Our 
rnr CSS CFC * S n0t t0 know a " things, but those which concern 
n « UCt * ^ we can hnd out those measures whereby a 
ml , Creatu L re ’ P ut in that sta ‘e which man is in in this world, 
th Jo an 0Ught t0 govcm his opinions and actions depending 
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thev wor f ’ t e> t arnine our own powers, and sec to what things 
y e adapted. Till that was done, I suspected we began at 
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the wrong end, and in vain sought for satisfaction in a quiet and 
sure possession of truths that most concerned us, whilst we let 
loose our thoughts into the vast ocean of being; as if all that 
boundless extent were the natural and undoubted possession of 
our understandings, wherein there was nothing exempt from its 
decisions, or that escaped its comprehension. Thus men, extending 
their inquiries beyond their capacities, and letting their thoughts 
wander into those depths where they can find no sure footing, it is 
no wonder that they raise questions and multiply disputes, which, 
never coming to any clear resolution, are proper only to continue 
and increase their doubts, and to confirm them at last in perfect 
scepticism. Whereas, were the capacities of our understandings 
well considered, the extent of our knowledge once discovered, and 
the horizon found which sets the bounds between the enlightened 
and dark parts of things — between what is and what is not 
comprehensible by us — men would, perhaps, with less scruple, 
acquiesce in the avowed ignorance of the one, and employ their 
thoughts and discourse with more advantage and satisfaction in 
the other. 

8 . What " idea ” stands for. —Thus much I thought necessary 
to say concerning the occasion of this inquiry into human under¬ 
standing. But, before I proceed on to what I have thought on 
this subject, I must here, in the entrance, beg pardon of my 
reader for the frequent use of the word “ idea " which he will 
find in the following treatise. It being that term which, I think, 
serves best to stand for whatsoever is the object of the understand¬ 
ing when a man thinks, I have used it to express whatever is 
meant by phantasm, notion, species, or whatever it is which the 
mind can be employed about in thinking; and I could not avoid 
frequently using it. 

I presume it will be easily granted me, that there are such 
ideas in men's minds. Every one is conscious of them in himself; 
and men's words and actions will satisfy him that they are in others. 

Our first inquiry, then, shall be, how they come into the mind. 

CHAPTER II 

NO INNATE PRINCIPLES IN THE MIND 

I. The way shown how we come by any knowledge , sufficient to 
prove it not innate. —It is an established opinion among some 
men, that there are in the understanding certain innate principles; 
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some primary notions, characters, as it were, stamped upon the 

mind of man, which the soul receives in its very first being, and 

brings into the world with it. It would be sufficient to convince 

unprejudiced readers of the falseness of this supposition, if I should 

only show (as I hope I shall in the following parts of this discourse) 

how men, barely by the use of their natural faculties, may attain 

to all the knowledge they have, without the help of any innate 

impressions, and may arrive at certainty without any such original 
notions or principles. & 

2. General assent the great argument.- There is nothing more 
commonly taken for granted, than that there are certain principles 
both speculative and practical (for they speak of both), universally 
agreed upon by all mankind; which therefore, they argue must 
needs be constant impressions which the souls of men receive in 
their first beings, and which they bring into the world with them 
as necessarily and really as they do any of their inherent faculties’ 

. 3 ' Un,versal consent proves nothing innate.— This argument 
arawn rom universal consent, has this misfortune in it, that if 
were true in matter of fact, that there were certain truths wherein 

be aT ot a§reed ', lt WOu ; d not P rove them innate, if there can 
y ther way shown, how men may come to that universal 

bfdone m thin§S thCy d ° C ° nSent in; Which 1 P resume m ay 

ij'and'no! in h " U '* im P ossible 1°' the same thing to 

t0 be ■ not universally assented to.— But which is 
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needs be the necessary concomitant of all innate truths: it seeming 
to me near a contradiction to say, that there are truths imprinted 
on the soul which it perceives or understands not; imprinting, if 
it signify anything, being nothing else but the making certain truths 
to be perceived. For to imprint anything on the mind, without 
the mind's perceiving it, seems to me hardly intelligible. If 
therefore children and idiots have souls, have minds, with those 
impressions upon them, they must unavoidably perceive them, 
and necessarily know and assent to these truths; which since they 
do not, it is evident that there are no such impressions. For if they 
are not notions naturally imprinted, how can they be innate? 
And if they are notions imprinted, how can they be unknown? 
To say, a notion is imprinted on the mind, and yet at the same 
time to say that the mind is ignorant of it, and never yet took 
notice of it, is to make this impression nothing. No proposition 
can be said to be in the mind which it never yet knew, which it 
was never yet conscious of. 

6. That men know them when they come to the use of reason, 
answered .—To avoid this, it is usually answered, that all men 
know and assent to them, when they come to the use of reason; 
and this is enough to prove them innate. I answer, 

7. Doubtful expressions, that have scarce any signification, go 
for clear reasons to those who, being prepossessed, take not the 
pains to examine even what they themselves say. For, to apply 
this answer with any tolerable sense to our present purpose, it 
must signify one of these two things; either, that, as soon as men 
come to the use of reason, these supposed native inscriptions come 
to be known and observed by them; or else, that the use and 
exercise of men’s reasons assists them in the discovery of these 
principles, and certainly makes them known to them. 

8. If reason discovered them, that would not prove them innate. 
—If they mean that by the use of reason men may discover these 
principles, and that this is sufficient to prove them innate, their 
way of arguing will stand thus: viz., That, whatever truths reason 
can certainly discover to us, and make us firmly assent to, those 
are all naturally imprinted on the mind; since that universal assent 
which is made the mark of them, amounts to no more but this—- 
that by the use of reason we are capable to come to a certain 
knowledge of, and assent to, them; and by this means there will 
be no difference between the maxims of the mathematicians and 
theorems they deduce from them: all must be equally allowed 
innate, they being all discoveries made by the use of reason, and 
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truths that a rational creature may certainly come to know, if he 
apply his thoughts rightly that way. 

9. It is false that reason discovers them. —But how can these 
men think the use of reason necessary to discover principles that 
are supposed innate, when reason (if we may believe them) is 
nothing else but the faculty of deducing unknown truths from 
principles or propositions that are already known? That certainly 
can never be thought innate which we have need of reason to 
discover, unless, as I have said, we will have all the certain truths 
that reason ever teaches us to be innate. We may as well think 
the use of reason necessary to make our eyes discover visible 
objects, as that there should be need of reason, or the exercise 
thereof, to make the understanding see what is originally engraven 
in it, and cannot be in the understanding before it be perceived 
by it. So that to make reason discover those truths thus imprinted, 
is to say, that the use of reason discovers to a man what he knew 
before; and if men have those innate impressed truths originally, 
and before the use of reason, and yet are always ignorant of them 
till they come to the use of reason, it is in effect to say that men 
know, and know them not, at the same time. 

11. Those who will take the pains to reflect with a little attention 
on the operations of the understanding, will find that this ready 
assent of the mind to some truths, depends not either on native 
inscription, or the use of reason; but on a faculty of the mind 
quite distinct from both of them, as we shall see hereafter. Reason 
therefore having nothing to do in procuring our assent to these 
maxims, if by saying, that “ men know and assent to them when 
they come to the use of reason," be meant that the use of reason 
assists us in the knowledge of these maxims, it is utterly false; 
and, were it true, would prove them not to be innate. 

15* The steps by which the mind attains several truths. _The 

senses at first let in particular ideas, and furnish the yet empty 
cabinet: and the mind by degrees growing familiar with some of 
them, they are lodged in 4 the memory, and names got to them. 
Afterwards the mind, proceeding farther, abstracts them, and by 
degrees learns the use of general names. In this manner the mind 
comes to be furnished with ideas and language, the materials about 
which to exercise its discursive faculty; and the use of reason 
becomes daily more visible, as these materials, that give it employ¬ 
ment, increase. But though the having of general ideas, and the 
use of general words and reason, usually grow together, yet I see 
not how this any way proves them innate. 
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17. Assenting as soon as proposed and understood, proves them 
not innate. —This evasion therefore of general assent when men 
come to the use of reason, failing as it does, and leaving no 
difference between those supposed innate and other truths that are 
afterwards acquired and learnt, men have endeavoured to secure 
an universal assent to those they call maxims, by saying, they 
are generally assented to as soon as proposed and the terms they 
are proposed in understood: seeing all men, even children, as 
soon as they hear and understand the terms, assent to these 
propositions, they think it is sufficient to prove them innate. 

18. In answer to this, I demand whether ready assent, given to 
a proposition upon first hearing and understanding the terms, be a 
certain mark of an innate principle ? If it be not, such a general 
assent is in vain urged as a proof of them: if it be said, that it is a 
mark of innate, they must then allow all such propositions to be 
innate which are generally assented to as soon as heard whereby they 
will find themselves plentifully stored with innate principles. 
Universal and ready assent upon hearing and understanding the 
terms, is, I grant, a mark of self-evidence: but self-evidence, 
depending not on innate impressions, but on something else, belongs 
to several propositions, which nobody was yet so extravagant as to 
pretend to be innate. 


CHAPTER III 

NO INNATE PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES 

I. No moral principles so clear and so generally received as 
the fore-mentioned speculative maxims. —If those speculative 
maxims whereof we discoursed in the foregoing chapter, have not 
an actual universal assent from all mankind, as we there proved, 
it is much more visible concerning practical principles, that they 
come short of an universal reception; and I think it will be hard 
to instance any one moral rule which can pretend to so general 
and ready an assent as, " What is, is," or to be so manifest a 
truth as this, “ That it is impossible for the same thing to be, and 
not to be/’ Whereby it is evident that they are farther removed 
from a title to be innate; and the doubt of their being native 
impressions on the mind is stronger against these moral principles 
than the other. Not that it brings their truth at all in question. 
They are equally true, though not equally evident. Those 
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speculative maxims carry their own evidence with them; hut moral 
principles require reasoning and discourse, and some exercise of 
the mind, to discover the certainty of their truth. 


CHAPTER IV 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING INNATE PRINCIPLES BOTH 

SPECULATIVE AND PRACTICAL 

I. Principles not innate, unless their ideas be innate. _Had those 

who would persuade us that there are innate principles, not taken 
them together in gross, but considered separately the parts out of 
which those propositions arc made, they would not, perhaps, have 
been so forward to believe they were innate; since, if the ideas 
which made up those truths were not, it was impossible that the 
propositions made up of them should be, innate, or our knowledge 
of them be born with us. For if the ideas be not innate, there was 
a time when the mind was without those principles; and then they 
will not be innate, but be derived from some other original: for 
where the ideas themselves are not, there can be no knowledge 
no assent, no mental or verbal propositions about them. 

chihlrr eas \* spec ' all .y those belonging to principles, not born with 
h lM 1 , r WlU attentlvel y consider new-born children, we 

he wodd C h r SOn 1° think that they brin S man y ideas into 
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impossibility and identity before it has of white or black, sweet 
or bitter? 

22. Difference of men's discoveries depends upon the different 
application of their faculties. —To conclude: some ideas forwardly 
offer themselves to all men's understandings; some sorts of truths 
result from any ideas as soon as the mind puts them into proposi¬ 
tions; other truths require a train of ideas placed in order, a due 
comparing of them, and deductions made with attention, before 
they can be discovered and assented to. Some of the first sort, 
because of their general and easy reception, have been mistaken 
for innate; but the truth is, ideas and notions are no more bom 
with us than arts and sciences; though some of them, indeed, offer 
themselves to our faculties more readily than others, and therefore 
are more generally received. 

24. Whence the opinion of innate principles. —When men have 
found some general propositions that could not be doubted of as 
soon as understood, it was, I know, a short and easy way to 
conclude them innate. This being once received, it eased the lazy 
from the pains of search, and stopped the inquiry of the doubtful, 
concerning all that was once styled innate; and it was of no small 
advantage to those who affected to be masters and teachers, to 
make this the principle of principles—that principles must not be 
questioned; for, having once established this tenet—that there are 
innate principles, it put their followers upon a necessity of receiving 
some doctrines as such; which was to take them off from the use 
of their own reason and judgment, and put them upon believing 
and taking them upon trust, without farther examination; in which 
posture of blind credulity, they might be more easily governed 
by, and made useful to, some sort of men who had the skill and 
office to principle and guide them. Nor is it a small power it gives 
one man over another, to have the authority to be the dictator of 
principles, and teacher of unquestionable truths; and to make a 
man swallow that for an innate principle which may serve to his 
purpose who teacheth them. Whereas had they examined the 
ways whereby men came to the knowledge of many universal 
truths, they would have found them to result in the minds of men 
from the being of things themselves, when duly considered; and 
that they were discovered by the application of those faculties 
that were fitted by nature to receive and judge of them, when duly 
employed about them. 

25. Conclusion. —To show how the understanding proceeds 
herein, is the design of the following discourse; which I shall 
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proceed to, when I have first premised, that hitherto, to clear my 
way to those foundations which I conceive are the only true ones 
whereon to establish those notions we can have of our own know¬ 
ledge, it hath been necessary for me to give an account of the 
ieasons I had to doubt of innate principles: and since the arguments 
which are against them, do, some of them, rise from common 
received opinions, I have been forced to take several things for 
granted, which is hardly avoidable to anyone whose task it is to 
show the falsehood or improbability of any tenet; it happening in 
controversial discourses, as it does in assaulting of towns; where, 
if the ground be but firm whereon the batteries are erected, there 
is no further inquiry of whom it is borrowed, nor whom it belongs 
to, so it affords but a fit rise for the present purpose. But in the 
future part of this discourse, designing to raise an edifice uniform 


and consistent with itself, as far as my own experience and 
observation will assist me, I hope to erect it on such a basis, that I 
shall not need to shore it up with props and buttresses, leaning on 
borrowed or begged foundations; or, at least, if mine prove a 
castle in the air, I will endeavour it shall be all of a piece, and 
hang together. Wherein I warn the reader not to expect undeniable 
cogent demonstrations, unless I may be allowed the privilege, not 
seldom assumed by others, to take my principles for granted; and 
then, I doubt not, but I can demonstrate too. All that I shall say 
for the principles I proceed on, is, that I can only appeal to men's 
own unprejudiced experience and observation, whether they be 
true or no; and this is enough for a man who professes no more 
than to lay down candidly and freely his own conjectures concerning 
a subject lying somewhat in the dark, without any other design 
than an unbiassed inquiry after truth. 



BOOK II 
OF IDEAS 

I—Of Ideas in General. II—Of Simple Ideas. Ill_ Of Ideas 

of One Sense. IV— Of Solidity. V— Of Simple Ideas of 
Divers Senses. VI— Of Simple Ideas of Reflection. VII— Of 
Simple Ideas of Both Sensation and Reflection. VIII— Some 
Farther Considerations Concerning Our Simple Ideas. 
IX— Of Perception. X— Of Retention. XI— Of Discerning 
and Other Operations of the Mind. XII— Of Complex Ideas 
XIII— Of Simple Modes. XIV— Of Duration. XVI— Of 
Number. XVII— Of Infinity. XIX— Of the Modes of Think¬ 
ing. XXI— Of Power. XXII— Of Mixed Modes. XXIII— 

Of Our Complex Ideas Substances. XXV— Of Relation. 
XXVI —Of Cause and Effect. XXVII— Of Identity and 
Diversity. XXX— Of Real and Fantastical Ideas. XXXI— 
Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. XXXII— Of True and 
False Ideas. XXXIII— Of the Association of Ideas. 

CHAPTER I 

OF IDEAS IN GENERAL, AND THEIR ORIGINAL 

i. Idea is the object of thinking .—Every man being conscious 
to himself, that he thinks, and that which his mind is applied 
about, whilst thinking, being the ideas that are there, it is past 
doubt that men have in their mind several ideas, such as are those 
expressed by the words, “ whiteness," " hardness," " sweetness," 
"thinking," " motion," "man," " elephant,” " army,” 
drunkenness, and others. It is in the first place then 
to be inquired, How he comes by them ? I know it 
is a received doctrine, that men have native ideas and original 
characters stamped upon their minds in their very first being. 
This opinion I have at large examined already; and, I 
suppose, what I have said in the foregoing book will be much 
more easily admitted, when I have shown whence the understanding 
may get all the ideas it has, and by what ways and degrees they 
may come into the mind; for which I shall appeal to every one’s 
own observation and experience. 
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2. All ideas come from sensation or reflection .—Let us then 
suppose the mind to' be, as we say, white paper, void of all 
characters, without any ideas; how comes it to be furnished? 
Whence comes it by that vast store, which the busy and boundless 
fancy ol man has painted on it with an almost endless variety? 
Whence has it all the materials of reason and knowledge? To this 
1 answer, in one word, From experience: in that all our knowledge 
is founded, and from that it ultimately derives itself. Our obser¬ 
vation, employed either about external sensible objects, or about 
the internal operations of our minds, perceived and reflected on 
by ourselves, is that which supplies our understandings with all 
the materials of thinking. These two arc the fountains of 

knowledge, from whence all the ideas we have, or can naturally 
have, do spring. 

3- The object of sensation one source of ideas. —First. Our 

senses, conversant about particular sensible objects, do convey into 

the mind several distinct perceptions of things, according to those 

various ways wherein those objects do affect them; and thus we 

come by those ideas we have of yellow, white, heat, cold, soft, 

hard, bitter, sweet, and all those which we call sensible qualities’; 

which when I say the senses convey into the mind, I mean, they 

from external objects convey into the mind what produces there 

those perceptions. This great source of most of the ideas we have, 

depending wholly upon our senses, and derived by them to the 
understanding, I call " sensation." 


4 - The operations of our minds the other source of them.— 
■ econdy. I he other fountain, from which experience furnisheth 
the understanding with ideas, is the perception of the operations 
of our own minds within us, as it is employed about the ideas it 
as got, which operations, when the soul comes to reflect on and 
consider, do furnish the understanding with another set of ideas 

fLnm 0 U i d n0t be had fr ° m fhin 8 s wit hout; and such are percep- 
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within itself. By reflection, then, in the following part of this 
discourse, I would be understood to mean that notice which the 
mind takes of its own operations, and the manner of them, by 
reason whereof there come to be ideas of these operations in the 
understanding. These two, I say, viz., external material things 
as the objects of sensation, and the operations of our own minds 
within as the objects of reflection, are, to me, the only originals 
from whence all our ideas take their beginnings. The term 
“ operations " here, I use in a large sense, as comprehending not 
barely the actions of the mind about its ideas, but some sort of 
passions arising sometimes from them, such as is the satisfaction 
or uneasiness arising from any thought. 

5. All our ideas are of the one or the other of these .—The 
understanding seems to me not to have the least glimmering of any 
ideas which it doth not receive from one of these two. External 
objects furnish the mind with the ideas of sensible qualities, which 
are all those different perceptions they produce in us; and the 
mind furnishes the understanding with ideas of its own operations. 

These, when we have taken a full survey of them, and their 
several modes, combinations, and relations, we shall find to contain 
all our whole stock of ideas; and that we have nothing in our 
minds which did not come in one of these two ways. Let any one 
examine his own thoughts, and thoroughly search into his under¬ 
standing, and then let him tell me, whether all the original ideas 
he has there, are any other than of the objects of his senses, or 
of the operations of his mind considered as objects of his reflection; 
and how great a mass of knowledge soever he imagines to be 
lodged there, he will, upon taking a strict view, see that he has 
not any idea in his mind but what one of these two hath imprinted, 
though perhaps with infinite variety compounded and enlarged 
by the understanding, as we shall see hereafter. 

6. Observable in children.—He that attentively considers the 
state of a child at his first coming into the world, will have little 
reason to think him stored with plenty of ideas that are to be the 
matter of his future knowledge. It is by degrees he comes to be 
furnished with them; and though the ideas of obvious and familiar 
qualities imprint themselves before the memory begins to keep a 
register of time and order, yet it is often so late before some 
unusual qualities come in the way, that there are few men that 
cannot recollect the beginning of their acquaintance with them; 
and, if it were worth while, no doubt a child might be so ordered 
as to have but a very few even of the ordinary ideas till he were 
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grown up to a man. But all that are born into the world being 
surrounded with bodies that perpetually and diversely affect them, 
variety of ideas, whether care be taken about it, or no, are imprinted 
on the minds of children. Light and colours are busy at hand 
everywhere when the eye is but open; sounds and some tangible 
qualities fail not to solicit their proper senses, and force an entrance 
to the mind; but yet I think it will be granted easily, that if a 
child were kept in a place where he never saw any other but black 
and white till he were a man, he would have no more ideas of 
scarlet or green, than he that from his childhood never tasted an 
oyster or a pine-apple has of those particular relishes. 

7. Men are differently furnished with these according to the 
different objects they converse with .—Men then come to be fur¬ 
nished with fewer or more simple ideas from without, according 
as the objects they converse with afford greater or less variety; and 
from the operations of their minds within, according as they more 
01 less reflect on them. For, though he that contemplates the 
operations of his mind cannot but have plain and clear ideas of 
them; yet, unless he turn his thoughts that way, and considers them 
attentively, he will no more have clear and distinct ideas of all 
the operations of his mind, and all that may be observed therein, 
than he will have all the particular ideas of any landscape, or of 
the parts and motions of a clock, who will not turn his eyes to it, 
and with attention heed all the parts of it. The picture or clock 
may be so placed that they may come in his way every day; but 
yet he will have but a confused idea of all the parts they are made 

of, till he applies himself with attention to consider them each in 
particular. 


8. Ideas of reflection later, because they need attention .—And 
hence we see the reason why it is pretty late before most children 
get ideas of the operations of their own minds; and some have 


not any very clear or perfect ideas of the greatest part of them 
all their lives:—because, though they pass there continually, yet 
like floating visions, they make not deep impressions enough to 
leave in the mind clear, distinct, lasting ideas, till the understanding 
turns inwards upon itself, reflects on its own operations, and makes 
them the object of its own contemplation. 

9- The soul begins to have ideas when it begins to perceive. _To 

ask, at what time a man has first any ideas, is to ask when he 
begins to perceive; having ideas, and perception, being the same 
thing. I know it is an opinion, that the soul always thinks; and 
that it has the actual perception of ideas within itself constantly, 
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as long as it exists; and that actual thinking is as inseparable from 

the soul, as actual extension is from the body: which, if true, 

to inquire after the beginning of a man’s ideas is the same as to 

inquire after the beginning of his soul. For, by this account, soul 

and its ideas, as body and its extension, will begin to exist both 
at the same time. 

10. The soul thinks not always; for this wants proofs. _But 

whether the soul be supposed to exist antecedent to, or coeval 
with, or some time after, the first rudiments or organisation, or 
the beginnings of life in the body, I leave to be disputed by those 
who have better thought of that matter. I confess myself to have 
one of those dull souls that doth not perceive itself always to 
contemplate ideas, nor can it conceive it any more necessary for 
the soul always to think, than for the body always to move. 

18. How knows anyone that the soul always thinks? For if it 

be not a self-evident proposition, it needs proof.—I would be glad 

also to learn from these men, who so confidently pronounce that 

the human soul, or, which is all one, that a man, always thinks, 

how they come to know it; nay, how they come to know that they 

themselves think, when they themselves do not perceive it? This, 

I am afraid, is to be sure without proofs, and to know without 

perceiving. It is, I suspect, a confused notion taken up to serve 

an hypothesis; and none of those clear truths that either their 

own evidence forces us to admit, or common experience makes 

it impudence to deny. For the most that can be said of it is, 

that it is possible the soul may always think, but not always retain 

it in memory; and I say, it is as possible that the soul may not 

always think, and much more probable that it should sometimes 

not think, than that it should often think, and that a long while 

together and not be conscious to itself, the next moment after, 
that it had thought. 

23. If it shall be demanded, then, when a man begins to have 
any ideas? I think, the true answer is, When he first has any 
sensation. For since there appear not to be any ideas in the mind 
before the senses have conveyed any in, I conceive that ideas in 
the understanding are coeval with sensation; which is such an 
impression or motion made in some part of the body as produces 
some perception in the understanding. It is about these impressions 
made on our senses by outward objects, that the mind seems first 
to employ itself in such operations as we call " perception,” 

remembering,” “ consideration,” " reasoning,” etc. 

24. The original of all our knowledge. —In time the mind comes 
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to reflect on its own operations about the ideas got by sensation, 
and thereby stores itself with a new set of ideas, which I call 
" ideas of reflection.” 

25. In the reception of simple ideas, the understanding is for 
the most part passive .—In this part the understanding is merely 
passive; and whether or not it will have these beginnings and, as 
it were, materials of knowledge, is not in its own power. For the 
objects of our senses do many of them obtrude their particular 
ideas upon our minds, whether we will or no; and the operations 
of our minds will not let us be without at least some obscure 
notions of them. No man can be wholly ignorant of what he 
does when he thinks. These simple ideas, when offered to the 
mind, the understanding can no more refuse to have, nor alter 
when they are imprinted, nor blot them out and make new ones 
itself, than a mirror can refuse, alter or obliterate the images or 
ideas, which the objects set before it do therein produce. As the 
bodies that surround us do diversely affect our organs, the mind 

is forced to receive the impressions, and cannot avoid the perception 
of those ideas that are annexed to them. 


CHAPTER II 


OF SIMPLE IDEAS 

1. Uncompounded appearances .—The better to understand the 
nature, manner, and extent of our knowledge, one thing is carefully 

° be obs ^ved concerning the ideas we have; and that is, that 
some of them are simple, and some complex. 

Though the qualities that affect our senses are, in the things 
distTn k\ S ° Unit u d and blend6d that there is no separation, no 

he mind enter by the senses simple and unmixed. For though 
same ^ “ fr0m the same ° b i ect at the 

wax th hand f f ls ./ oftness and warm th in the same piece of 

perfeTflv ^ * 7 it™ ^ United in the Same sub i ect are as 
P rfectly distinct as those that come in by different senses- the 

adSnrtV WWch & man feds in a P iece of i<* being 

ox I S f the mmd as the sme11 and whiteness of a lily 
ean be plainer to a man than the clear and distinct perception 
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he has of those simple ideas; which, being each it itself uncom¬ 
pounded, contains in it nothing but one uniform appearance or 
conception in the mind, and is not distinguishable into different 
ideas. 

2. The mind can neither make nor destroy them .—These simple 
ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are suggested and 
furnished to the mind only by those two ways above mentioned, 
viz., sensation and reflection. When the understanding is once 
stored with these simple ideas, it has the power to repeat, compare, 
and unite them, even to an almost infinite variety, and so can 
make at pleasure new complex ideas. But it is not in the power 
of the most exalted wit or enlarged understanding, by any quickness 
or variety of thoughts, to invent or frame one new simple idea 
in the mind, not taken in by the ways before mentioned; nor can 
any force of the understanding destroy those that are there. The 
same inability will everyone find in himself, who shall go about to 
fashion in his understanding any simple idea not received in by 
his senses from external objects, or by reflection from the operations 
of his own mind about them. 

3. I think it is not possible for anyone to imagine any other qualities 

in bodies, howsoever constituted, whereby they can be taken notice 
of, besides sounds, tastes, smells, visible and tangible qualities. 
And had mankind been made with but four senses, the qualities 
then, which are the objects of the fifth sense, had been as far from 
our notice, imagination, and conception, as now any belonging 
to a sixth, seventh, or eighth sense, can possibly be. I have here 
followed the common opinion of man's having but five senses, 
though perhaps there may be justly counted more; but either 
supposition serves equally to my present purpose. 


CHAPTER 111 

OF IDEAS OF ONE SENSE 

i. Division of simple ideas .—The better to conceive the ideas 
we receive from sensation, it may not be amiss for us to consider 
them in reference to the different ways whereby they make their 
approaches to our minds, and make themselves perceivable by us. 

First, then, there are some which come into our minds by one 
sense only. 
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Secondly. There are others that convey themselves into the mind 
by more senses than one. 

Thirdly. Others that are had from reflection only. 

Fourthly. There are some that make themselves way, and are 
suggested to the mind, by all the ways of sensation and reflection. 
We shall consider them apart under these several heads. 


i. There are some ideas which have admittance only through 
one sense, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus 
light and colours, as white, red, yellow, blue, with their several 
degrees or shades and mixtures, as green, scarlet, purple, sea-green, 
and the rest, come in only by the eyes; all kinds of noises, sounds,' 
and tones, only by the ears; the several tastes and smells, by the 
nose and palate. And if these organs, or the nerves which are the 
conduits to convey them from without to their audience in the 
brain, the mind’s presence-room (as I may so call it), are, any 
of them, so disordered as not to perform their functions, they 
have no postern to be admitted by, no other way to bring 
themselves into view, and be received by the understanding. 

The most considerable of those belonging to the touch arc heat 

and cold, and solidity; all the rest-consisting almost wholly in the 

sensible configuration, as smooth and rough; or else more or less 

hrm adhesion of the parts, as hard and soft, tough and brittle— 
are obvious enough. 


2. I think it will be needless to enumerate all the particular 
simple ideas belonging to each sense. Nor indeed is it possible 
• we would, there being a great many more of them belonging to 
most of the senses than we have names for. I shall therefore; in 
e account of simple ideas I am here giving, content myself to set 
down only such as are most material to our present purpose, or 
are in themselves less apt to be taken notice of, though they are 

I S the mgr ' dlCntS of our com P Iex ideas; amongst 

shah tL? nf 7 * " Solidit y-” which therefore I 

snail treat of in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IV 


OF SOLIDITY 


i. We receive this idea \rom touch _The idea of <=olir)ii„ 


D 
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possesses, till it has left it. There is no idea which we receive 
more constantly from sensation than solidity. Whether we move 
or rest, in what posture soever we are, we always feel something 
under us that supports us, and hinders our farther sinking down¬ 
wards; and the bodies which we daily handle make us perceive 
that whilst they remain between them, they do, by an insurmount¬ 
able force, hinder the approach of the parts of our hands that press 
them. That which thus hinders the approach of two bodies, when 
they are moving one towards another, I call “ solidity.** This, of 
all other, seems the idea most intimately connected with and 
essential to body, so as nowhere else to be found or imagined but 
only in matter; and though our senses take no notice of it but in 
masses of matter, of a bulk sufficient to cause a sensation in us; 
yet the mind, having once got this idea from such grosser sensible 
bodies, traces it farther and considers it, as well as figure, in the 
minutest particle of matter that can exist, and finds it inseparably 
inherent in body, wherever or however modified. 

2. Solidity fills space .—This is the idea which belongs to body, 
whereby we conceive it to fill space. The idea of which filling of 
space is, that where we imagine any space taken up by a solid 
substance, we conceive it so to possess it that it excludes all other 
solid substances. 

4. From hardness .—Solidity is hereby differenced from hardness, 
in that solidity consists in repletion, and so an utter exclusion of 
other bodies out of the space it possesses; but hardness, in a firm 
cohesion of the parts of matter, making up masses of a sensible 
bulk, so that the whole does not easily change its figure. And, 
indeed, hard and soft are names that we give to things only in 
relation to the constitutions of our own bodies; that being generally 
called " hard *' by us which will put us to pain sooner than 
change figure by the pressure of any part of our bodies: and that, 
on the contrary, “ soft " which changes the situation of its parts 
upon an easy and unpainful touch. 


CHAPTER V 

OF SIMPLE IDEAS OF DIVERS SENSES 

The ideas we get by more than one sense are of space or 
extension, figure, rest and motion: for these make perceivable 
impressions both on the eyes and touch; and we can receive and 
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convey into our minds the ideas of our extension, figure, motion, 
and rest of bodies, both by seeing and feeling. But having occa¬ 
sion to speak more at large of these in another place, I here only 
enumerate them. 


CHAPTER VI 


OF SIMPLE IDEAS OF REFLECTION 

1. Simple ideas of reflection are the operations of the mind about 

its other ideas —The mind, receiving the ideas mentioned in the 

foregoing chapters from without, when it turns its view inward 

upon itself, and observes its own actions about those ideas it has, 

takes from thence other ideas, which are as capable to be the 

objects of its contemplation as any of those it received from foreign 
things. 6 

2. The idea of perception, and idea of willing, we have from 
reflection—The two great and principal actions of the mind, which 
are most frequently considered, and which are so frequent that 
everyone that pleases may take notice of them in himself, are these 
two: perception or thinking, and volition or willing. The power 
of thinking is called “the understanding,” and the power of 
volition ,s called " the will and these two powers or abilities 
in the mind are denominated ” faculties.” Of some of the modes 
of these simple ideas of reflection, such as are remembrance, 

iscerning, reasoning, judging, knowledge, faith, etc., I shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter. 


CHAPTER VII 

OF simple ideas of both sensation and reflection 
Ple ™ ure and pain —There be other simple ideas which 

St:, into ,he mi ^ by 111 ihe ^ ot »»<! 
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pleasure or pain. By “ pleasure ” and " pain,” I would be 
understood to signify whatsoever delights or molests us; whether 
it arises from the thoughts of our minds, or anything operating on 
our bodies. 

7. Existence and unity. —Existence and unity are two other ideas 
that are suggested to the understanding by every object without, 
and every idea within. When ideas are in our minds, we consider 
them as being actually there, as well as we consider things to be 
actually without us: which is, that they exist, or have existence: 
and whatever we can consider as one thing, whether a real being 
or idea, suggests to the understanding the idea of unity. 

8. Power. —Power also is another of those simple ideas which 
we receive from sensation and reflection. For, observing in 
ourselves that we can at pleasure move several parts of our bodies 
which were at rest, the effects also that natural bodies are able to 
produce in one another occurring every moment to our senses, 
we both these ways get the idea of power. 

9. Succession. —Besides these there is another idea, which 
though suggested by our senses yet is more constantly offered us 
by what passes in our own minds; and that is the idea of succession. 
For if we look immediately into ourselves, and reflect on what is 
observable there, we shall find our ideas always, whilst we are 
awake or have any thought, passing in train, one going and another 
coming without intermission. 

10. Simple ideas the materials of all our knowledge. —These, if 
they are not all, are at least (as I think) the most considerable of 
those simple ideas which the mind has, and out of which is made 
all its other knowledge: all of which it receives only by the two 
fore-mentioned ways of sensation and reflection. 

Nor let anyone think these too narrow bounds for the capacious 
mind of man to expatiate in, which takes its flight farther than 
the stars, and cannot be confined by the limits of the world; that 
extends its thoughts often even beyond the utmost expansion of 
matter, and makes excursions into that incomprehensible inane. 
I grant all this; but desire anyone to assign any simple idea which 
is not received from one of those inlets before mentioned, or any 
complex idea not made out of those simple ones. Nor will it be 
so strange to think these few simple ideas sufficient to employ the 
quickest thought or largest capacity, and to furnish the materials 
of all that various knowledge and more various fancies and opinions 
of all mankind, if we consider how many words may be made out 
of the various composition of twenty-four letters; or if, going one 
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step farther, we will but reflect on the variety of combinations 
may be made with barely one of the above-mentioned ideas, viz., 
number, whose stock is inexhaustible and truly infinite; and what 
a large and immense field doth extension alone afford the 
mathematicians ! 


CHAPTER VIII 


SOME FARTHER CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING OUR SIMPLE IDEAS 

1. Positive ideas from privative causes.— Concerning the simple 
ideas of sensation it is to be considered, that whatsoever is so 
constituted in nature as to be able by affecting our senses to cause 
any perception in the mind, doth thereby produce in the under¬ 
standing a simple idea; which, whatever be the external cause of 
it, when it comes to be taken notice of by our discerning faculty, 
it is by the mind looked on and considered there to be a real 
positive idea in the understanding, as much as any other whatso¬ 
ever, though perhaps the cause of it be but a privation in the 
subject. 

2. Thus the ideas of heat and cold, light and darkness, white 
and black, motion and rest, are equally clear and positive ideas 

the mind; though perhaps some of the causes which produce 

them are barely privations in those subjects from whence our 
senses derive those ideas. 

7 - ideas in the mtnd, qualities in bodies.—To discover the nature 
ot our ideas the better, and to discourse of them intelligibly, it will 
be convenient to distinguish them, as they are ideas or perceptions 
in our minds, and as they are modifications of matter in the bodies 
that cause such perceptions in us; that so we may not think (as 
perhaps usually is done) that they are exactly the images and 

somethin S inherent in the subject; most of those 
ex S 1 2u b T g ' n * he mind no more the likeness of something 

likenp« f h ° U !i US than the nameS that stand for them are th e 
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pleasure or pain. By " pleasure " and " pain/ 1 I would be 
understood to signify whatsoever delights or molests us; whether 
it arises from the thoughts of our minds, or anything operating on 
our bodies. 

7. Existence and unity .—Existence and unity are two other ideas 
that are suggested to the understanding by every object without, 
and every idea within. When ideas are in our minds, we consider 
them as being actually there, as well as we consider things to be 
actually without us: which is, that they exist, or have existence: 
and whatever we can consider as one thing, whether a real being 
or idea, suggests to the understanding the idea of unity. 

8. Power .—Power also is another of those simple ideas which 
we receive from sensation and reflection. For, observing in 
ourselves that we can at pleasure move several parts of our bodies 
which were at rest, the effects also that natural bodies are able to 
produce in one another occurring every moment to our senses, 
we both these ways get the idea of power. 

9. Succession .—Besides these there is another idea, which 
though suggested by our senses yet is more constantly offered us 
by what passes in our own minds; and that is the idea of succession. 
For if we look immediately into ourselves, and reflect on what is 
observable there, we shall find our ideas always, whilst we are 
awake or have any thought, passing in train, one going and another 
coming without intermission. 

10. Simple ideas the materials of all our knowledge. —These, if 
they are not all, are at least (as I think) the most considerable of 
those simple ideas which the mind has, and out of which is made 
all its other knowledge: all of which it receives only by the two 
fore-mentioned ways of sensation and reflection. 

Nor let anyone think these too narrow bounds for the capacious 
mind of man to expatiate in, which takes its flight farther than 
the stars, and cannot be confined by the limits of the world; that 
extends its thoughts often even beyond the utmost expansion of 
matter, and makes excursions into that incomprehensible inane. 

I grant all this; but desire anyone to assign any simple idea which 
is not received from one of those inlets before mentioned, or any 
complex idea not made out of those simple ones. Nor will it be 
so strange to think these few simple ideas sufficient to employ the 
quickest thought or largest capacity, and to furnish the materials 
of all that various knowledge and more various fancies and opinions 
of all mankind, if we consider how many words may be made out 
of the various composition of twenty-four letters; or if, going one 
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step farther, we will but reflect on the variety of combinations 

may be made with barely one of the above-mentioned ideas, viz., 

number, whose stock is inexhaustible and truly infinite; and what 

a large and immense field doth extension alone afford the 
mathematicians ! 


CHAPTER VIII 


SOME FARTHER CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING OUR SIMPLE IDEAS 

1. Positive ideas from privative causes—Concerning the simple 
ideas of sensation it is to be considered, that whatsoever is so 
constituted in nature as to be able by affecting our senses to cause 
any perception in the mind, doth thereby produce in the under¬ 
standing a simple idea; which, whatever be the external cause of 
it, when it comes to be taken notice of by our discerning faculty, 
it is by the mind looked on and considered there to be a real 
positive idea in the understanding, as much as any other whatso¬ 
ever; though perhaps the cause of it be but a privation in the 

subject. 
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powers to produce those ideas in us as they are in the snowball, 
I call “ qualities and as they are sensations or perceptions in 
our understandings, I call them “ ideas which ideas, if I speak 
of them sometimes as in the things themselves, I would be under¬ 
stood to mean those qualities in the objects which produce them 


in us. 

9. Primary qualities. —Qualities thus considered in bodies are, 
First, such as are utterly inseparable from the body, in what estate 
soever it be; such as, in all the alterations and changes it suffers, 
all the force can be used upon it, it constantly keeps; and such 
as sense constantly finds in every particle of matter which has 
bulk enough to be perceived, and the mind finds inseparable from 
every particle of matter, though less than to make itself singly 
be perceived, by our senses; v.g., take a grain of wheat, divide it 
into two parts, each part has still solidity, extension, figure, and 
mobility; divide it again, and it retains still the same qualities; 
and so divide it on till the parts become insensible, they must 
retain still each of them all those qualities. For, division (which 
is all that a mill or pestle or any other body does upon another, 
in reducing it to insensible parts) can never take away either 
solidity, extension, figure, or mobility from any body, but only 
makes two or more distinct separate masses of matter of that which 
was but one before; all which distinct masses, reckoned as so 
many distinct bodies, after division, make a certain number. These 
I call original or primary qualities of body, which I think we may 
observe to produce simple ideas in us, viz., solidity, extension, 
figure, motion or rest, and number. 

10. Secondary qualities. —Secondly. Such qualities, which in 
truth are nothing in the objects themselves, but powers to produce 
various sensations in us by their primary qualities, i.e„ by the 
bulk, figure, texture, and motion of their insensible parts, as 
colours, sounds, tastes, etc., these I call secondary qualities. To 
these might be added a third sort, which are allowed to be barely 


powers, though they are as much real qualities in the subject as 
those which I, to comply with the common way of speaking, call 
qualities, but, for distinction, secondary qualities. For, the power 
in fire to produce a new colour or consistence in wax or clay by 
its primary qualities, is as much a quality in fire as the power it 
has to produce in me a new idea or sensation of warmth or burning, 
which I felt not before, by the same primary qualities, viz., the 
bulk, texture, and motion of its insensible parts. 

11. How primary qualities produce their ideas .—The next thing 
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to be considered is, how bodies produce ideas in us; and that is 
manifestly by impulse, the only way which we can conceive bodies 

operate in. 

12. If, then, external objects be not united to our minds when 
they produce ideas in it, and yet we perceive these original qualities 
in such of them as singly fall under our senses, it is evident that 
some motion must be thence continued by our nerves or animal 
spirits, by some parts of our bodies, to the brain or the seat of 
sensation, there to produce in our minds the particular ideas we 
have of them. And since the extension, figure, number, and 
motion of bodies of an observable bigness, may be perceived at a 
distance by the sight, it is evident some singly imperceptible bodies 
must come from them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain 
some motion which produces these ideas which we have of them 
in us. 

13. How secondary .—After the same manner that the ideas of 
these original qualities are produced in us, we may conceive that 
the ideas of secondary qualities are also produced, viz., by the 
operation of insensible particles on our senses. For it being mani¬ 
fest that there are bodies, and good store of bodies, each whereof 
are so small that we cannot by any of our senses discover either 
their bulk, figure, or motion (as is evident in the particles of the 
air and water, and other extremely smaller than those, perhaps as 
much smaller than the particles of air or water as the particles of 
air or water are smaller than pease or hailstones): let us suppose 
at present that the different motions and figures, bulk and number, 
of such particles, affecting the several organs of our senses, produce 
in us those different sensations which we have from the colours and 
smells of bodies, v.g., that a violet, by the impulse of such 
insensible particles of matter of peculiar figures and bulks, and in 
different degrees and modifications of their motions, causes the 
ideas of the blue colour and sweet scent of that flower to be produced 
in our minds; it being no more impossible to conceive that God 
should annex such ideas to such motions with which they have 
no similitude, than that He should annex the idea of pain to the 
motion of a piece of steel dividing our flesh, with which that idea 
hath no resemblance. 

14. What I have said concerning colours and smells may be 
understood also of tastes and sounds, and other the like sensible 
qualities; which, whatever reality we by mistake attribute to them, 
are in truth nothing in the objects themselves, but powers to 
produce various sensations in us, and depend on those primary 
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qualities, viz., bulk, figure, texture, and motion of, parts, as I 
have said. 

15. Ideas of primary qualities are resemblances ; of secondary, 
not .—From whence I think it is easy to draw this observation, 
that the ideas of primary qualities of bodies are resemblances of 
them, and their patterns do really exist in the bodies themselves; 
but the ideas produced in us by these secondary qualities have 
no resemblance of them at all. There is nothing like our ideas 
existing in the bodies themselves. They are, in the bodies we 
denominate from them, only a power to produce those sensations 
in us; and what is sweet, blue, or warm in idea, is but the certain 
bulk, figure, and motion of the insensible parts in the bodies 
themselves, which we call so. 

16. Flame is denominated hot and light; snow, white and cold ; 
and manna, white and sweet, from the ideas they produce in us, 
which qualities are commonly thought to be the same in those 
bodies that those ideas are in us, the one the perfect resemblance 
of the other, as they are in a mirror, and it would by most men 
be judged very extravagant, if one should say otherwise. And yet 
he that will consider that the same fire that at one distance 
produces in us the sensation of warmth, does at a nearer approach 
produce in us the far different sensation of pain, ought to bethink 
himself what reason he has to say, that his idea of warmth which 
was produced in him by the fire, is actually in the fire, and his 
idea of pain which the same fire produced in him the same way 
is not in the fire. Why is whiteness and coldness in snow and pain 
not, when it produces the one and the other idea in us, and can do 
neither but by the bulk, figure, number, and motion of its solid 
parts? 

17. The particular bulk, number, figure, and motion of the 
parts of fire or snow are really in them, whether anyone's senses 
perceive them or no; and therefore they may be called real qualities, 
because they really exist in those bodies. But light, heat, white¬ 
ness, or coldness, are no more really in them than sickness or pain 
is in manna. Take away the sensation of them; let not the eyes 
see light or colours, nor the ears hear sounds; let the palate not 
taste, nor the nose smell; and all colours, tastes, odours and sounds, 
as they are such particular ideas, vanish and cease, and are reduced 
to their causes, i.e ., bulk, figure, and motion of parts. 

18. A piece of manna of a sensible bulk is apt to produce in 
us the idea of a round or square figure; and, by being removed 
from one place to another, the idea of motion. This idea of motion 
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represents it as it really is in the manna moving; a circle or square 
are the same, whether in idea or existence, in the mind or in the 
manna; and this both motion and figure are really in the manna, 
whether we take notice of them or no: this everybody is ready to 
agree to. Besides, manna, by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion 
of its parts, has a power to produce the sensations of sickness, and 
sometimes of acute pains or gripings, in us. That these ideas of 
sickness and pain are not in the manna, but effects of its operations 
on us, and are nowhere when we feel them not; this also everyone 
agrees to. And yet men are hardly to be brought to think that 
sweetness and whiteness are not really in manna, which are but 
the effects of the operations of manna by the motion, size and 
figure of its particles on the eyes and palate; as the pain and 
sickness caused by manna, are confessedly nothing but the effects of 
its operations on the stomach and guts by the size, motion, and 
figure of its insensible parts (for by nothing else can a body operate, 
as has been proved). 

22. I have, in what just goes before, been engaged in physical 

inquiries a little farther than perhaps I intended. But it being 

necessary to make the nature of sensation a little understood, and 

to make the difference between the qualities in bodies and the 

ideas produced by them in the mind to be distinctly conceived, 

without which it were impossible to discourse intelligibly of them! 

I hope I shall be pardoned this little excursion into natural 

philosophy, it being necessary in our present inquiry to distinguish 

the primary and real qualities of bodies, which are always in them 

(viz., solidity, extension, figure, number, and motion or rest, and 

are sometimes perceived by us, viz., when the bodies they are in 

are big enough singly to be discerned), from those secondary and 

imputed qualities, which are but the powers of several combinations 

of those primary ones, when they operate without being distinctly 

discerned; whereby we also may come to know what ideas are, and 

what are not, resemblances of something really existing in the 
bodies we denominate from them. 


23. Three sorts of qualities in bodies .-The qualities then that 
are m bodies, rightly considered, are of three sorts: 

,^' rst bulk - fi S ure - number, situation, and motion or rest 
of their solid parts; those are in them, whether we perceive them 

or no; and when they are of that size that we can discover them 

an ru dea ? f the thing as ft is in itself - as is plain 
m artificial things. These I call primary qualities 

Secondly. The power that is in any body by reason of its 
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insensible primary qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner on 
any of our senses, and thereby produce in us the different ideas of 
several colours, sounds, smells, tastes, etc. These are usually 
called sensible qualities. 

Thirdly. The power that is in any body, by reason of the 
particular constitution of its primary qualities, to make such a 
change in the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of another body, 
as to make it operate on our senses differently from what it did 
before. Thus the sun has a power to make wax white, and fire, 
to make lead fluid. These are usually called " powers/' 

The first of these, as has been said, I think may be properly 
called real, original, or primary qualities, because they are in the 
things themselves, whether they are perceived or no; and upon their 
different modifications it is that the secondary qualities depend. 

The other two are only powers to act differently upon other 

things, which powers result from the different modifications of 
those primary qualities. 

24. The first are resemblances; the second thought resemblances, 
but are not; the third neither are, nor are thought so.—But though 
these two latter sorts of qualities are powers barely, and nothing 
but powers, relating to several other bodies, and resulting from 
the different modifications of the original qualities, yet they are 
generally otherwise thought of. For the second sort, viz., the 
powers to produce several ideas in us by our senses, are looked 
upon as real qualities in the things thus affecting us; but the third 
sort are called and esteemed barely powers. V.g., the idea of 
heat or light which we receive by our eyes or touch from the sun, 
are commonly thought real qualities existing in the sun, and 
something more than mere powers in it. But when we consider 
the sun in reference to wax, which it melts or blanches, we look 
upon the whiteness and softness produced in the wax, not as 
qualities in the sun, but effects produced by powers in it: whereas, 
if rightly considered, these qualities of light and warmth, which 
are perceptions in me when I am warmed or enlightened by the 
sun, are no otherwise in the sun than the changes made in the 
wax, when it is blanched or melted, are in the sun. They are all 
of them equally powers in the sun, depending on its primary 
qualities, whereby it is able in the one case so to alter the bulk, 
figure, texture, or motion of some of the insensible parts of my 
eyes or hands as thereby to produce in me the idea of light or 
heat, and in the other it is able so to alter the bulk, figure, 
texture, or motion of the insensible parts of the wax as to make 
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them fit to produce in me the distinct ideas of white and fluid. 

25. The reason why the one are ordinarily taken for real qualities, 
and the other only for bare powers, seems to be because the ideas 
we have of distinct colours, sounds, etc., containing nothing at 
all in them of bulk, figure, or motion, we are not apt to think them 
the effects of these primary qualities which appear not to our 
senses to operate in their production, and with which they have 
not any apparent congruity, or conceivable connection. Hence 
it is that we are so forward to imagine that those ideas are the 
resemblances of something really existing in the objects themselves, 
since sensation discovers nothing of bulk, figure, or motion of 
parts, in their production, nor can reason show how bodies by 
their bulk, figure, and motion, should produce in the mind the 
ideas of blue or yellow, etc. But, in the other case, in the opera¬ 
tions of bodies changing the qualities one of another, we plainly 
discover that the quality produced hath commonly no resemblance 
with anything in the thing producing it; wherefore we look on it 
as a bare effect of power. For though, receiving the idea of heat or 
light from the sun, we are apt to think it is a perception and 
resemblance of such a quality in the sun, yet when we see wax 
or a fair face receive change of colour from the sun, we cannot 
imagine that to be the perception or resemblance of anything in 
the sun, because we find not those different colours in the sun 
itself: for, our senses being able to observe a likeness or unlikeness 
of sensible qualities in two different external objects, we forwardly 
enough conclude the production of any sensible quality in any 
subject to be an effect of bare power, and not the communication 
of any quality which was really in the efficient, when we find no 
such sensible quality in the thing that produced it. But our senses 
not being able to discover any unlikeness between the idea produced 
m us and the quality of the object producing it, we are apt to 
imagine that our ideas are resemblances of something in the objects, 
and not the effects of certain powers placed in the modification of 

their primary qualities, with which primary qualities the ideas 
produced in us have no resemblance. 

26. Secondary qualities twofold: first , immediately perceivable; 
secondly , mediately perceivable.—To conclude: Besides those 
before-mentioned primary qualities in bodies, viz., bulk, figure 
extension, number, and motion of their solid parts, all the rest 
whereby we take notice of bodies, and distinguish them one from 
another, are nothing else but several powers in them depending 
on those primary qualities, whereby they are fitted, either by 
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immediately operating on our bodies, to produce several different 
ideas in us; or else by operating on other bodies, so to change 
their primary qualities as to render them capable of producing 
ideas in us different from what before they did. The former of 
these, I think, may bo called secondary qualities immediately 
perceivable; the latter, secondary qualities mediately perceivable. 


CHAPTER IX 

OF PERCEPTION 

1. Perception the first simple idea of reflection. —Perception, as 
it is the first faculty of the mind exercised about our ideas, so it 
is the first and simplest idea we have from reflection, and is by 
some called " thinking " in general. Though thinking, in the 
propriety of the English tongue, signifies that sort of operation of 
the mind about its ideas wherein the mind is active; where it, with 
some degree of voluntary attention, considers anything: for in 
bare, naked perception, the mind is, for the most part, only passive, 
and what it perceives it cannot avoid perceiving. 

2. Is only when the mind receives the impression. —What per¬ 
ception is, everyone will know better by reflecting on what he 
does himself, when he sees, hears, feels, etc., or thinks, than by 
any discourse of mine. Whoever reflects on what passes in his 
own mind, cannot miss it; and if he does not reflect, all the words 
in the world cannot make him have any notion of it. 

3. This is certain, that whatever alterations are made in the 
.body, if they reach not the mind; whatever impressions are made 
on the outward parts, if they are not taken notice of within; there 
is no perception. Fire may bum our bodies with no other effect 
than it does a billet, unless the motion be continued to the brain, 
and there the sense of heat or idea of pain be produced in the 
mind, wherein consists actual perception. 

4. How often may a man observe in himself, that whilst his 
mind is intently employed in the contemplation of some objects, 
and curiously surveying some ideas that are there, it takes no 
notice of impressions of sounding bodies made upon the organ of 
hearing with the same alteration that uses to be for the producing 
the idea of sound ! A sufficient impulse there may be on the 
organ; but it not reaching the observation of the mind, there follows 
no perception: and though the motion that uses to produce the 
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idea of sound be made in the ear, yet no sound is heard. Want 

of sensation in this case is not through any defect in the organ, 

or that the man’s ears are less affected than at other times when 

he does hear: but that which uses to produce the idea, though 

conveyed in by the usual organ, not being taken notice of in the 

understanding, and so imprinting no idea on the mind, there 

follows no sensation. So that wherever there is sense or perception, 

there some idea is actually produced, and present in the under¬ 
standing. 


8. Ideas of sensation often changed hy the judgment.—Vie are 
farther to consider concerning perception, that the ideas we receive 
by sensation are often in grown people altered by the judgment 
without our taking notice of it. When we set before our eyes a 
round globe of any uniform colour, v.g., gold, alabaster, or jet, 
it is certain that the idea thereby imprinted in our mind is of a 
flat circle variously shadowed, with several degrees of light and 
brightness coming to our eyes. But we having by use been 
accustomed to perceive what kind of appearance convex bodies 
are wont to make in us, what alterations are made in the reflections 
of light by the difference of the sensible figures of bodies, the 
judgment presently, by an habitual custom, alters the appearances 
into their causes: so that, from that which truly is variety of 
shadow or colour collecting the figure, it makes it pass for a mark 
of figure, and frames to itself the perception of a convex figure 
and an uniform colour; when the idea we receive from thence is 
only a plane variously coloured, as is evident in painting. To 
which purpose I shall here insert a problem of that very ingenious 

m A f tU v 10US promoter of real knowledge, the learned and worthy 
Mr. Mohneux, which he was pleased to send me in a letter some 

months since: and it is this: " Suppose a man bom blind, and 

now adult, and taught by his touch to distinguish between a cube 

and a sphere of the same metal, and nighly of the same bigness, 

li l tell ' u when he felt °ne and the other, which is the cube, 

table ?u he l e ,- ,? UPP0Se then the cube and s P here P' ac ed on a 
his II? w u man t0 be made t0 see; q u «y. Whether by 

ell whch is the globe, which the cube ? ” To which the acute 
oh? ai 5 pr0p0ser answers: " Not - For though he has 

°ouch vc t ? Xperie " C<! , 0t h0W a Elobe ' how 1 *&cts his 

an R !e° in the" t T ^ h “ S * ht S ° » or’that a^ubemnt 

6 cube, that pressed his hand unequally, shall appear 
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tc his eye as it does in the cube." I agree with this thinking 
gentleman, whom 1 am proud to call my friend, in his answer to 
this his problem; and am of opinion, that the blind man, at first 
sight, would not be able with certainty to say which was the 
globe, which the cube, whilst he only saw them; though he could 
unerringly name them by his touch, and certainly distinguish them 
by the difference of their figures felt. 


CHAPTER X 

OF RETENTION 

1. Contemplation .—The next faculty of the mind, whereby it 
makes a farther progress towards knowledge, is that which I call 
retention or the keeping of those simple ideas which from sensation 
or reflection it hath received. This is done two ways. First, by 
keeping the idea which is brought into it for some time actually 
in view, which is called contemplation. 

2. Memory .—The other way of retention is the power to revive 
again in our minds those ideas which after imprinting have 
disappeared, or have been as it were laid aside out of sight; and 
thus we do, when we conceive heat or light, yellow or sweet, the 
object being removed. This is memory, which is, as it were, the 
storehouse of our ideas. For the narrow mind of man, not being 
capable of having many ideas under view and consideration at 
once, it was necessary to have a repository to lay up those ideas, 
which at another time it might have use of. But our ideas being 
nothing but actual perceptions in the mind, which cease to be 
anything when there is no perception of them, this laying up of 
our ideas in the repository of the memory signifies no more but 
this — that the mind has a power, in many cases, to revive 
perceptions which it has once had, with this additional perception 
annexed to them—that it has had them before. And in this sense 
it is that our ideas are said to be in our memories, when indeed 
they are actually nowhere, but only there is an ability in the mind 
when it will to revive them again, and, as it were, paint them anew 
on itself, though some with more, some with less, difficulty; some 
more lively, and others more obscurely. 

3. Attention, repetition, pleasure and pain fix ideas .—Attention 
and repetition help much to the fixing any ideas in the memory; 
but those which naturally at first make the deepest and most lasting 
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impression, are those which are accompanied with pleasure or pain. 
The great business of the senses being to make us take notice oi 
what hurts or advantages the body, it is wisely ordered by nature 
(as has been shown) that pain should accompany the reception 
of several ideas; which, supplying the place of consideration and 
reasoning in children, and acting quicker than consideration in 
grown men, makes both the young and old avoid painful objects 
with that haste which is necessary for their preservation, and in 
both settles in the memory a caution for the future. 

7. In remembering, the mind is often active .—In this secondary 

perception, as I may so call it, or viewing again the ideas that are 

lodged in the memory, the mind is oftentimes more than barely 

passive; the appearances of those dormant pictures depending 

sometimes on the will. The mind very often sets itself on work 

in search of some hidden idea, and turns, as it were, the eye of 

the soul upon it; though sometimes too they start up in our minds 

of their own accord, and offer themselves to the understanding, 

and very often are roused and tumbled out of their dark cells into 

open daylight by some turbulent and tempestuous passion; our 

affections bringing ideas to our memory which had otherwise lain 

quiet and unregarded. This farther is to be observed concerning 

ideas lodged in the memory, and upon occasion revived by the 

mind—that they are not only (as the word “ revive ” imports) 

none of them new ones, but also that the mind takes notice of 

hem as of a former impression, and renews its acquaintance with 
them as with ideas it had known before. 


CHAPTER XI 

OF DISCERNING, AND OTHER OPERATIONS OF THE MIND 

take nlr kn °f edge withou t discerning —Another faculty we may 

between the several ideas it has. It is not enough to have a 

a disLT^ ° f somethin S in g eneral : unless the mind had 
would h perceptl ° n ° f dlfferent objects and their qualities it 

affect us'wem is h knowIed ge; though the bodies that 

diet- ontinually employed in thinking. On this faculty of 

certall'y of ng se°veral h e n vL fr0m ^ CVidenCe and 

V several even very general propositions, which have 
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passed for innate truths; because men, overlooking the true cause 
why those propositions find universal assent, impute it wholly to 
native uniform impressions: whereas it in truth depends upon 
this clear discerning faculty of the mind, whereby it perceives two 
ideas to be the same or different. But of this more hereafter. 

2. The difference of wit and judgment. —How much the imperfec¬ 
tion of accurately discriminating ideas one from another lies either 
in the dullness or faults of the organs of sense, or want of acuteness, 
exercise, or attention in the understanding, or hastiness and 
precipitancy natural to some tempers, I will not here examine; it 
suffices to take notice, that this is one of the operations that the 
mind may reflect on and observe in itself. It is of that consequence 
to its other knowledge, that so far as this faculty is in itself dull, or 
not rightly made use of for the distinguishing one thing from another, 
so far our notions are confused, and our reason, and judgment 
disturbed or misled. If in having our ideas in the memory ready 
at hand consists quickness of parts; in this of having them uncon¬ 
fused, and being able nicely to distinguish one thing from another 
where there is but the least difference, consists in a great measure 
the exactness of judgment and clearness of reason which is to be 
observed in one man above another. And hence, perhaps, may 
be given some reason of that common observation—that men who 
have a great deal of wit and prompt memories, have not always 
the clearest judgment or deepest reason. For, wit lying most in 
the assemblage of ideas, and putting those together with quickness 
and variety wherein can be found any resemblance or congruity, 
thereby to make up pleasant pictures and agreeable visions in the 
fancy; judgment, on the contrary, lies quite on the other side, in 
separating carefully one from another ideas wherein can be found 
the least difference, thereby to avoid being misled by similitude 
and by affinity to take one thing for another. 

3. Clearness alone hinders confusion. —To the well distinguishing 
our ideas, it chiefly contributes that they be clear and determinate; 
and when are so, it will not breed any confusion or mistake about 
them, though the senses should (as sometimes they do) convey 
them from the same object differently on different occasions, and 
so seem to err. For though a man in a fever should from sugar 
have a bitter taste, which at another time would produce a sweet 
one, yet the idea of bitter in that man's mind would be as clear 
and distinct from the idea of sweet, as if he had tasted only gall. 

4. Comparing. —The comparing them one with another, in 
respect of extent, degrees, time, place, or any other circumstances, 
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is another operation of the mind about its ideas, and is that' upon 
which depends all that large tribe of ideas, comprehended under 
relation; which of how vast an extent it is, I shall have occasion 
to consider hereafter. 

6. Compounding .—The next operation we may observe in the 
mind about its ideas is composition; whereby it puts together 
several of those simple ones it has received from sensation and 
reflection, and combines them into complex ones. Under this of 
composition may be reckoned also that of enlarging; wherein 
though the composition does not so much appear as in more 
complex ones, yet it is nevertheless a putting several ideas together, 
though of the same kind. Thus, by adding several units together 
we make the idea of a dozen, and putting together the repeated 
ideas of several perches we frame that of a furlong. 

8. Naming .—When children have by repeated sensations got 
ideas fixed in their memories, they begin by degrees to learn the 
use of signs. And when they have got the skill to apply the organs 
of speech to the framing of articulate sounds, they begin to make 
use of words to signify their ideas to others. These verbal signs 
they sometimes borrow from others, and sometimes make them¬ 


selves, as one may observe among the new and unusual names 
children often give to things in their first use of language. 

9. Abstracting .—The use of words then being to stand as outward 
marks of our internal ideas, and those ideas being taken from 
particular things, if every particular idea that we take in should 
have a distinct name, names must be endless. To prevent this, 
the mind makes the particular ideas, received from particular 
objects, to become general; which is done by considering them 
as they are in the mind such appearances separate from all other 
existences, and the circumstances of real existence, as time, place 
or any other concomitant ideas. This is called “ abstraction,"’ 
whereby ideas taken from particular beings become general 
representatives of all of the same kind; and their names, general 
names, applicable to whatever exists conformable to such abstract 
1 eas Such precise, naked appearances in the mind, without 
onsidenng how, whence, or with what others they came there 

rtl an ? n 5 ’T UP (W ‘ th namCS commonl y “nexed to 

hem) as the standards to rank real existences into sorts, as they 
Thir ih 1 theSC P . attcrns ’ and t0 denominate them accordingly 

wS h C Sam u C ° l0Ur bdng ° b5erved t0 - da y in cha >k or snow! 
which the mind yesterday received from milk, it considers that 

appearance alone, makes it a representative of all of that kind 
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and, having given it the name " whiteness/' it by that sound 
signifies the same quality wheresoever to be imagined or met with; 
and thus universal, whether ideas or terms, are made. 

14. Method. —These, I think, are the first faculties and operations 
of the mind which it makes use of in understanding; and though 
they are exercised about all its ideas in general, yet the instances 
I have hitherto given have been chiefly in simple ideas; and I 
have subjoined the explication of these faculties of the mind to 
that of simple ideas, before I come to what I have to say concerning 
complex ones, for these following reasons: — 

First, Because, several of these faculties being exercised at first 
principally about simple ideas, we might, by following nature in 
its ordinary method, trace and discover them in their rise, progress, 
and gradual improvements. 

Secondly, Because, observing the faculties of the mind, how 
they operate about simple ideas, which are usually in most men's 
minds much more clear, precise, and distinct than complex ones, 
we may the better examine and learn how the mind abstracts, 
denominates, compares, and exercises its other operations about 
those which are complex, wherein we are much more liable to 
mistake. 

Thirdly, Because these very operations of the mind about ideas 
received from sensation are themselves, when reflected on, another 
set of ideas, derived from that other source of our knowledge which 
1 call “ reflection "; and therefore fit to be considered in this place 
after the simple ideas of sensation. 

15. These are the beginnings of human knowledge .—And thus 
I have given a short and, I think, true history of the first beginnings 
of human knowledge, whence the mind has its first objects, and by 
what steps it makes its progress to the laying in and storing up 
those ideas out of which is to be framed all the knowledge it is 
capable of; wherein I must appeal to experience and observation 
whether I am in the right; the best way to come to truths being to 
examine things as really they are, and not to conclude they are 
as we fancy of ourselves, or have been taught by others to imagine. 

17. Dark room .—I pretend not to teach, but to inquire; and 
therefore cannot but confess here again, that external and internal 
sensation are the only passages that I can find of knowledge to 
the understanding. These alone, as far as I can discover, are the 
windows by which light is let into this dark room. For methinks 
the understanding is not much unlike a closet wholly shut from 
light, with only some little opening left to let in external visible 
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resemblances or ideas of things without: would the pictures coming 
into such a dark room but stay there, and lie so orderly as to be 
found upon occasion, it would very much resemble the under¬ 
standing of a man in reference to all objects of sight, and the ideas 
of them. 

These are my guesses concerning the means whereby the 

understanding comes to have and retain simple ideas and the modes 

of them, with some other operations about them. I proceed now 

to examine some of these simple ideas and their modes a little 
more particularly. 


CHAPTER XII 


OF COMPLEX IDEAS 


1. Made by the mind out of simple ones— We have hitherto 
considered those ideas, in the reception whereof the mind is only 
passive, which are those simple ones received from sensation and 
reflection before mentioned, whereof the mind cannot make one 
to itself, nor have any idea which does not wholly consist of them. 
But as the mind is wholly passive in the reception of all its simple 
ideas so it exerts several acts of its own, whereby out of its 
simple ideas, as the materials and foundations of the rest, the 
other are framed. As simple ideas are observed to exist in several 
combinations united together, so the mind has a power to consider 
several of them united together as one idea; and that not only as 
they are united in external objects, but as itself has joined them. 
,, eas thus made up of several simple ones put together I call 
complex ; such as are beauty, gratitude, a man, an army, 
the universe; wh'cb, though complicated of various simple ideas 

nl Pa<; « P 6X ld I aS UP ° f S ‘ mple ones< yet are - when the mind 
by one name^ 616 '^ *** ^ ltSdf a$ ° ne entire thing> and si S nified 


tn Lu ade t vo [ untaril y — ][n this faculty of repeating and joining 
together ,ts ideas, the mind has great power in varying „d 

edition "of ,hfS»“ <"». Paraph i" the fourth 
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multiplying the objects of its thoughts infinitely beyond what 
sensation or reflection furnished it with; but all this still confined 
to those simple ideas which it received from those two sources, 
and which are the ultimate materials of all its compositions. For, 
simple ideas are all from things themselves; and of these the 
mind can have no more nor other than what are suggested to it. 
It can have no other ideas of sensible qualities than what come 
from without by the senses, nor any ideas of other kind of opera¬ 
tions of a thinking substance than what it finds in itself; but when 
it has once got these simple ideas, it is not confined barely to 
observation, and what offers itself from without; it can, by its 
own power, put together those ideas it has, and make new complex 
ones which it never received so united. 

3. Are either modes, substances, or relations .—Complex ideas, 
however compounded and decompounded, though their number be 
infinite, and the variety endless wherewith they fill and entertain 
the thoughts of men, yet I think they may be all reduced under 
these three heads: 1. Modes. 2. Substances. 3. Relations. 

4. Modes. —First. “ Modes " I call such complex ideas which, 
however compounded, contain not in them the supposition of sub¬ 
sisting by themselves, but are considered as dependencies on or 
affections of substances; such are the ideas signified by the words, 
" triangle, gratitude, murder," etc. And if in this I use the word 
“ mode " in somewhat a different sense from its ordinary significa¬ 
tion, I beg pardon; it being unavoidable in discourses differing 
from the ordinary received notions, either to make new words or 
to use old words in somewhat a new signification: the latter whereof, 
in our present case, is perhaps the more tolerable of the two. 

5. Simple and mixed modes .—Of these modes there are two 
sorts which deserve distinct consideration. First. There are some 
which are only variations or different combinations of the same 
simple idea, without the mixture of any other, as a dozen, or 
score; which are nothing but the ideas of so many distinct units 
added together: and these I called " simple modes," as being 
contained within the bounds of one simple idea. Secondly. There 
are others compounded of simple ideas, of several kinds, put 
together to make one complex one; v.g., beauty, consisting of a 
certain composition of colour and figure, causing delight in the 
beholder; theft, which, being the concealed change of the possession 
of anything, without the consent of the proprietor, contains, as is 
visible, a combination of several ideas of several kinds; and these 
I call " mixed modes." 
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6. Substances single or collective. —Secondly. The ideas of 
substances are such combinations of simple ideas as are taken to 
represent distinct particular things subsisting by themselves, in 
which the supposed or confused idea of substance, such as it is, 
is always the first and chief. Thus, if to substance be joined the 
simple idea of a certain dull, whitish colour, with certain degrees 
of weight, hardness, ductility, and fusibility, we have the idea of 
lead; and a combination of the ideas of a certain sort of figure, 
with the powers of motion, thought, and reasoning, joined to 
substance, make the ordinary idea of a man. Now of substances 
also there are two sorts of ideas, one of single substances, as they 
exist separately, as of a man or a sheep; the other of several of 
those put together, as an army of men or flock of sheep; which 
collective ideas of several substances thus put together, are as much 
each of them one single idea as that of a man or an unit. 

7. Relation. —Thirdly. The last sort of complex ideas is that 

we call Relation, w'hich consists in the consideration and 

comparing one idea with another. Of these several kinds we shall 
treat in their order. 

8 . The abstrusest ideas jrom the two sources. —If we will trace 
the progress of our minds, and with attention observe how it 
repeats, adds together, and unites its simple ideas received from 
sensation or reflection, it will lead us farther than at first perhaps 
we should have imagined. And I believe we shall find, if we 
warily observe the originals of our notions, that even the most 
abstruse ideas, how remote soever they may seem from sense, or 
from any operation of our own minds, are yet only such as the 
understanding frames to itself, by repeating and joining together 
ideas that it had either from objects of sense, or from its own 
operations about them; so that those even large and abstract ideas 
are derived from sensation or reflection, being no other than what 

he mind, by the ordinary use of its own faculties, employed about 
ideas received from objects of sense, or from the operations it 
observes in itself about them, may and docs attain unto. 


CHAPTER XIII 

OF SIMPLE MODES; AND FIRST, OF THE SIMPLE MODES OF SPACE 

1. Simple modes. —Though in the foregoing part I have often 
men„„„ ed staple ideas, wtuch are truly fhe materials o, ail tr 
knowledge; yet, having treated of them there rather in the way 
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that they come into the mind than as distinguished from others 
more compounded, it will not be perhaps amiss to take a view of 
some of them again under this consideration, and examine those 
different modifications of the same idea, which the mind either 
finds in things existing, or is able to make within itself, without 
the help of any extrinsical object, or any foreign suggestion. 

Those modifications of any one simple idea (which, as has been 
said, I call “ simple modes "), are as perfectly different and distinct 
ideas in the mind as those of the greatest distance or contrariety; 
for the idea of two is as distinct from that of one as blueness from 
heat, or either of them from any number; and yet it is made up 
only of that simple idea of an unit repeated; and repetitions of this 
kind joined together make those distinct simple modes of a dozen, 
a gross, a million. 

2. Idea of space .—I shall begin with the simple idea of space. 
I have showed above (Chap. IV) that we get the idea of space both 
by our sight and touch: which I think is so evident that it would 
be as needless to go to prove that men perceive by their sight a 
distance between bodies of different colours, or between the parts 
cf the same body, as that they see colours themselves; nor is it less 
obvious that they can do so in the dark by feeling and touch. 

3. Space and extension .—This space considered barely in length 
between any two beings, without considering anything else between 
them, is called “ distance ”; if considered in length, breadth, and 
thickness, I think it may be called “ capacity ”; the term “ exten¬ 
sion ” is usually applied to it, in what manner soever considered. 

4. Immensity .—Each different distance is a different modifica¬ 
tion of space, and each idea of any different distance or space is a 
simple mode of this idea. Men, for the use and by the custom 
of measuring, settle in their minds the ideas of certain stated 
lengths, such as are an inch, foot, yard, fathom, mile, diameter 
of the earth, etc., which are so many distinct ideas made up only 
of space. When any such stated lengths or measures of space are 
made familiar to men’s thoughts, they can in their minds repeat 
them as often as they will, without mixing or joining to them the 
idea of body or anything else, and frame to themselves the ideas 
of long, square, or cubic feet, yards, or fathoms, here amongst 
the bodies of the universe, or else beyond the utmost bounds of 
all bodies; and, by adding these still one to another, enlarge their 
idea of space as much as they please. This power of repeating or 
doubling any idea we have of any distance, and adding it to the 
former as often as we will, without being ever able to come to 
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any stop or stint, let us enlarge it as much as we will, is that which 
gives us the idea of immensity. 

5. Figure.—There is another modification of this idea, which 
is nothing but the relation which the parts of the termination of 
extension or circumscribed space have amongst themselves. This 
the touch discovers in sensible bodies, whose extremities come 
within our reach; and the eye takes both from bodies and colours, 
whose boundaries are within its view: where, observing how the 
extremities terminate either in straight lines which meet at discern¬ 
ible angles, or in crooked lines wherein no angles can be perceived, 
by considering these as they relate to one another, in all parts of 
the extremities of any bodies or space, it has that idea we call 
" figure," which affords to the mind infinite variety. For, besides 
the vast number of different figures that do really exist in the 
coherent masses of matter, the stock that the mind has in its power 
by varying the idea of space, and thereby making still new 
compositions, by repeating its own ideas and joining them as it 

pleases, is perfectly inexhaustible; and so it can multiply figures 
in infinitum. 

7. Place .—Another idea coming under this head and belonging 
to this tribe, is that we call " place." As in simple space we 
consider the relation of distance between any two bodies or points, 
so in our idea of place we consider the relation of distance betwixt 

or more points, which are considered as 
keeping the same distance one with another, and so considered as 
at rest: for when we find anything at the same distance now which 
it was yesterday from any two or more points, which have not 
since changed their distance one with another, and with which we 
then compared it, we say it hath kept the same place; but if it 
hath sensibly altered its distance with either of those points, we 
say it hath changed its place; though, vulgarly speaking in the 
common notion of place, we do not always exactly observe the 
istance from precise points, but from large portions of sensible 
objects to wmch we consider the thing placed to bear relation, and 
us distance from which we have some reason to observe. 

10 That our idea of place is nothing else but such a relative 

position of anything as I have before mentioned, I think is plain, 
an will be easily admitted when we consider that we can have 

no idea of the place of the universe, though we can of all the 

parts ot it; because beyond that we have not the idea of anv fixed 
distinct, particular beings, in reference to which we can imagine 
to have any relation of distance: but all beyond it is one uniform 
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space or expansion, wherein the mind finds no variety, no marks. 
For to say that the world is somewhere, means no more than that 
it does exist: this, though a phrase borrowed from place, signifying 
only its existence, not location; and when one can find out and 
frame in his mind clearly and distinctly the place of the universe, 
he will be able to tell us whether it moves or stands still in the 
undistinguishable inane of infinite space: though it be true that 
the word “ place ” has sometimes a more confused sense, and 
stands for that space which any body takes up; and so the universe 
is in a place. The idea therefore of place we have by the same 
means that we get the idea of space (whereof this is but a particular 
limited consideration), viz., by our sight and touch, by either of 
which we receive into our minds the ideas of extension or distance. 

ii. Extension and body not the same .—There are some that 
would persuade us that body and extension are the same thing. 
If they mean by body and extension the same that other people 
do, viz., by body, something that is solid and extended, whose 
parts are separable and moveable different ways; and by extension, 
only the space that lies between the extremities of those solid 
coherent parts, and which is possessed by them, they confound 
very different ideas one with another. For I appeal to every man's 
own thoughts, whether the idea of space be not as distinct from 
that of solidity, as it is from the idea of scarlet colour? It is true, 
solidity cannot exist without extension, neither can scarlet colour 
exist without extension; but this hinders not but that they are 
distinct ideas. Many ideas require others as necessary to their 
existence or conception, which yet are very distinct ideas. Motion 
can neither be, nor be conceived, without space; and yet motion 
is not space, nor space motion; space can exist without it, and they 
are very distinct ideas; and so, I think, are those of space and 
solidity. Solidity is so inseparable an idea from body, that upon 
that depends its filling of space, its contact, impulse, and com¬ 
munication of motion upon impulse. And if it be a reason to prove 
that spirit is different from body, because thinking includes not 
the idea of extension in it, the same reason will be as valid, I 
suppose, to prove that space is not body, because it includes not 
the idea of solidity in it; space and solidity being as distinct ideas 
as thinking and extension, and as wholly separable in the mind 
one from another. Body, then, and extension, it is evident, are 
two distinct ideas. For, 

12. First. Extension includes no solidity nor resistance to the 
motion of body, as body does. 
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13. Secondly. The parts of pure space are inseparable one from 
the other; so that the continuity cannot be separated, neither really 
nor mentally. For I demand of anyone to remove any part of it 
from another with which it is continued, even so much as in 
thought. To divide and separate actually, is as I think, by remov¬ 
ing the parts one from another, to make two superfices, where 
before there was a continuity: and to divide mentally, is to make 
in the mind two superfices, where before there was a continuity, 
and consider them as removed one from the other; which can only 
be done in things considered by the mind as capable of being 
separated. 

14. Thirdly. The parts of pure space are immovable, which 
follows from their inseparability; motion being nothing but change 
of distance between any two things: but this cannot be between 
parts that are inseparable; which therefore must needs be at 
perpetual rest one amongst another. 

Thus the determined idea of simple space distinguishes it plainly 
and sufficiently from body, since its parts are inseparable, 
immovable, and without resistance to the motion of body. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OF DURATION, AND ITS SIMPLE MODES 

1. Duration is fleeting extension.— There is another sort of 
distance or length, the idea whereof we get not from the permanent 
parts of space, but from the fleeting and perpetually perishing 
parts of succession: this we call “ duration,” the simple modes 
whereof are any different lengths of it whereof we have distinct 
ideas, as hours, days, years, etc., time, and eternity. 

2. Its idea from reflection on the train of our ideas. —The answer 
of a great man to one who asked what time was, Si non rogas 
mtelligo (which amounts to this: “ The more I set myself to think 
of it the less I understand it ”), might perhaps persuade one that 
time, which reveals all other things, is itself not to be discovered. 
Duration, time, and eternity are not without reason thought to 
have something very abstruse in their nature. But however remote 
these may seem from our comprehension, yet if we trace them 
nght to their originals, I doubt not but one of those sources of 
all our knowledge, viz., sensation and reflection, will be able to 
urnish us with these ideas as clear and distinct as many other 
which are thought much less obscure; and we shall find that the 
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idea of eternity itself is derived from the same common original 
with the rest of our ideas. 

3. To understand time and eternity aright, we ought with 
attention to consider what idea it is wc have of duration, and how 
we came by it. It is evident to anyone who will but observe what 
passes in his own mind, that there is a train of ideas which con¬ 
stantly succeed one another in his understanding as long as he is 
awake. Reflection on these appearances of several ideas one after 
another in our minds, is that which furnishes us with the idea of 
succession; and the distance between any parts of that succession, 
or between the appearance of any two ideas in our minds, is that 
we call duration. 

4. That we have our notion of succession and duration from this 
original, viz., from reflection on the train of ideas which we find 
to appear one after another in our own minds, seems plain to me, 
in that we have no perception of duration but by considering the 
train of ideas that take their turns in our understandings. When 
that succession of ideas ceases, our perception' of duration ceases 
with it; which everyone clearly experiments in himself whilst he 
sleeps soundly, whether an hour or a day, or a month, or a year; 
of which duration of things whilst he sleeps or thinks not he has 
no perception at all, but it is quite lost to him; and the moment 
wherein he leaves off to think till the moment he begins to think 
again, seems to him to have no distance. And so I doubt not it 
would be to a waking man, if it were possible for him to keep only 
one idea in his mind without variation and the succession of others. 

5. The idea of duration applicable to things whilst we sleep .— 
But a man having, from reflection on the succession and number 
of his own thoughts, got the notion or idea of duration, he can 
apply that notion to things which exist while he does not think; 
as he that has got the idea of extension from bodies by his sight 
or touch, can apply it to distances where no body is seen or felt. 
And therefore, though a man has no perception of the length of 
duration which passed whilst he slept or thought not, yet, having 
observed the revolution of days and nights, and found the length 
of their duration to be in appearance regular and constant, he can, 
upon the supposition that that revolution has proceeded after the 
same manner whilst he was asleep or thought not, as it used to do 
at other times—he can, I say, imagine and make allowance for 
the length of duration whilst he slept. But if Adam and Eve 
(when they were alone in the world), instead of their ordinary 
night's sleep, had passed the whole twenty-four hours in one 
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continued sleep, the duration of that twenty-four hours had been 
irrecoverably lost to them, and been for ever left out of their 
account of time. 

6 . The idea of succession not from motion. —Thus, by reflecting 
on the appearance of various ideas one after another in our under¬ 
standings, we get the notion of succession; which if anyone should 
think we did rather get from our observation of motion by our 
senses, he will perhaps be of my mind, when he considers that even 
motion produces in his mind an idea of succession no otherwise 
than as it produces there a continued train of distinguishable ideas. 
For, a man, looking upon a body really moving, perceives yet no 
motion at all, unless that motion produces a constant train of suc¬ 
cessive ideas; v.g., a man becalmed at sea, out of sight of land, 
in a fair day may look on the sun or sea, or ship, a whole hour 
together, and perceive no motion at all in either: though it be 
certain that two, and perhaps all of them, have moved during that 
time a great way; but as soon as he perceives either of them to 
have changed distance with some other body, as soon as this 
motion produces any new idea in him, then he perceives that there 
has been motion. But wherever a man is with all things at rest 
about him, without perceiving any motion at all, if during this 
hour of quiet he has been thinking, he will perceive the various 
ideas of his own thoughts in his own mind appearing one after 

another, and thereby observe and find succession where he could 
observe no motion. 

7 - And this, I think is the reason why motions very slow, though 
they are constant, are not perceived by us: because, in their 
remove from one sensible part towards another, their change of 
distance is so slow that it causes no new ideas in us but a good 
while one after another; and so, not causing a constant train of 
new ideas to follow one another immediately in our minds, we 
ave no perception of motion, which, consisting in a constant 
succession, we cannot perceive that succession without a constant 
succession of varying ideas arising from it. 

8 . On the contrary, things that move so swift as not to affect 
e senses distinctly with several distinguishable distances of their 
motion, and so cause not any train of ideas in the mind, are not 
so perceived to move. For anything that moves round about in 
circle in less time than our ideas are wont to succeed one another 
n our minds, is not perceived to move, but seems to be a perfect 
ntire circle of that matter or colour, and not a part of a circle 

I 11 m ATI Ar\ * v 
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9. The train of ideas has a certain degree of quickness .—Hence 
I leave it to others to judge, whether it be not probable that our 
ideas do, whilst we are awake, succeed one another in our minds 
at certain distances, not much unlike the images in the inside of a 
lantern, turned round by the heat of a candle. This appearance 
of theirs in train, though perhaps it may be sometimes faster and 
sometimes slower, yet, I guess, varies not very much in a waking 
man: there seem to be certain bounds to the quickness and slowness 
of the succession of those ideas one to another in our minds, 
beyond which they can neither delay nor hasten. 

10. The reason I have for this odd conjecture is from observing 
that, in the impressions made upon any of our senses, we can but 
to a certain degree perceive any succession; which if exceeding 
quick, the sense of succession is lost, even in cases where it is 
evident that there is a real succession. Let a cannon-bullet pass 
through a room, and in its way take with it any limb or fleshy 
parts of a man, it is as clear as any demonstration can be that 
it must strike successively the two sides of the room; it is also 
evident that it must touch one part of the flesh first, and another 
after, and so on in succession: and yet I believe nobody who ever 
fdt the pain of such a shot, or heard the blow against the two 
distant walls, could perceive any succession either in the pain or 
sound of so swift a stroke. Such a part of duration as this, wherein 
we perceive no succession, is that which we may call an instant, 
and is that which takes up the time of only one idea in our minds 
without the succession of another, wherein therefore we perceive 
no succession at all. 

12. This train the measure of other successions. —So that to me 
it seems, that the constant and regular succession of ideas in a 
waking man is, as it were, the measure and standard of all other 
successions. 

13. The mind cannot fix long on one invariable idea. —If it be 
so, that the ideas of our minds, whilst we have any there, do 
constantly change and shift in a continual succession, it would be 
impossible, may anyone say, for a man to think long of any one 
thing: by which if it be meant that a man may have one selfsame 
single idea a long time alone in his mind, without any variation at 
all, I think, in matter of fact, it is not possible. 

17. Time is duration set out by measures. —Having thus got the 
idea of duration, the next thing natural for the mind to do is, to 
get some measure of this common duration, whereby it might judge 
of its different lengths, and consider the distinct order wherein 
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several things exist: without which a great part of our knowledge 
would be confused, and a great part of history be rendered very 
useless. This consideration of duration, as set out by certain 
periods, and marked by certain measures or epochs, is that, I 
think, which most properly we call “ time/' 

18. A good measure of time must divide its whole duration into 
equal periods.—In the measuring of extension there is nothing 
more required but the application of the standard or measure we 
make use of to the thing of whose extension we would be informed. 
But in the measuring of duration this cannot be done, because no 
two different parts of succession can be put together to measure 
one another: and nothing being a measure of duration but duration, 
as nothing is of extension but extension, we cannot keep by us any 
standing unvarying measure of duration, which consists in a 


constant fleeting succession, as we can of certain lengths of exten¬ 
sion, as inches, feet, yards, etc., marked out in permanent parcels 
of matter. Nothing then could serve well for a convenient measure 
of time but what has divided the whole length of its duration into 
apparently equal portions by constantly repeated periods. 

19. The revolutions of the sun and moon the properest measures 
of time.— The diurnal and annual revolutions of the sun, as having 
been from the beginning of nature, constant, regular, and univers¬ 
ally observable by all mankind, and supposed equal to one 
another, have been with reason made use of for the measure of 
duration. But the distinction of days and years having depended 
on the motion of the sun, it has brought this mistake with it, that 
1 as k een thought that motion and duration were the measure 
one of another. For men in the measuring of the length of time 
Having been accustomed to the ideas of minutes, hours, days, 
months, years, etc., which they found themselves upon any mention 
0 ime or duration presently to think on (all which portions of 
ime were measured out by the motion of those heavenly bodies), 

\h 7 i X t0 confound time and motion, or at least to think 
mat they had a necessary connection one with another; whereas 

serminT' tant . P enodlcal appearance or alteration of ideas in 

S 3 equ,dl '‘ a " t s P aces of Oration, if constant and universally 

a? T *?° uld have as distinguished the intervals of time 
a- those that have been made use of. 

oUll knot!?,? 5 !t iS . pl3in ' that from those two fountains 

we It Zm 66 < 7 mcntl0ned ' ( viz 0 reflection and sensation, 

get the ideas of duration, and the measures of it. 

or, First, by observing what passes in our minds, how our 
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ideas there in train constantly some vanish, and others begin to 
appear, we come by the idea of succession. 

Secondly. By observing a distance in the parts of this succession, 
we get the idea of duration. 

Thirdly. By sensation observing certain appearances, at certain 
regular and seeming equidistant periods, we get the ideas of certain 
lengths or measures of duration, as minutes, hours, days, years, etc. 

Fourthly. By being able to repeat those measures of time, or 
ideas of stated length of duration in our minds, as often as we 
will, we can come to imagine duration where nothing does really 
endure or exist; and thus we imagine to-morrow, next year, or 
seven years hence. 

Fifthly. By being able to repeat any such idea of any length of 
time, as of a minute, a year, or an age, as often as we will in our 
own thoughts, and add them one to another, without ever coming 
to the end of such addition, any nearer than we can to the end of 
number, to which we can always add, we come by the idea of 
eternity, as the future eternal duration of our souls, as well as the 
eternity of that infinite Being which must necessarily have always 
existed. 

Sixthly. By considering any part of infinite duration, as set out 
by periodical measures, we come by the idea of what we call 
" time ” in general. 


CHAPTER XVI 

OF NUMBER 

1. Number, the simplest and most universal idea. —Amongst all 
the ideas we have, as there is none suggested to the mind by more 
ways, so there is none more simple, than that of unity, or one. It 
has no shadow of variety of composition in it; every object our 
senses are employed about, every idea in our understandings, every 
thought of our minds, brings this idea along with it: and therefore 
it is the most intimate to our thoughts, as well as it is, in its agree¬ 
ment to all other things, the most universal idea we have. For 
number applies itself to men, angels, actions, thoughts, everything 
that either doth exist or can be imagined. 

2 . Its modes made by addition. —By repeating this idea in our 
minds, and adding the repetitions together, we come by the complex 
ideas of the modes of it. Thus by adding one to one we have the 
complex idea of a couple: by putting twelve units together we 
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have the complex idea of a dozen; and a score, or a million, or 
any other number. 

3. Each mode distinct.— The simple modes of number are of all 
other the most distinct; every the least variation which is an unit, 
making each combination as clearly different from that which 
approacheth nearest to it, as the most remote: two being as distinct 
from one as two hundred; and the idea of two as distinct from the 
idea of three, as the magnitude of the whole earth is from that of a 
mite. This is not so in other simple modes, in which it is not so 
easy, nor perhaps possible, for us to distinguish betwixt two 
approaching ideas, which yet are really different. For who will 
undertake to find a difference between the white of this paper and 
that of the next degree to it? or can form distinct ideas of every 
ihe least excess in extension? 


5. Names necessary to numbers .—By the repeating, as has been 
said, of the idea of an unit, and joining it to another unit, we make 
thereof one collective idea, marked by the name “ two." And 
whosoever can do this and proceed on, still adding one more to 
the last collective idea which he had of any number, and give a 
name to it, may count, or have ideas for several collections of 
units, distinguished one from another, as far as he hath a series 
of names for following numbers, and a memory to retain that 
series with their several names; all numeration being but still the 
adding of one unit more, and giving to the whole together, as 
comprehended in one idea, a new or distinct name or sign, whereby 
to know it from those before and after, and distinguish it from 
every smaller or greater multitude of units. So that he that can 

a .j? one *° one » ar) d so to two, and so go on with his tale, taking 
sti with him the distinct names belonging to every progression; 

an so again by subtracting an unit from each collection, retreat 
an essen them; is capable of all the ideas of numbers within the 
compass of hie. language, or for which he hath names, though not 
per aps of more. For, the several simple modes of numbers being 
in our minds but so many combinations of units, which have no 
variety, nor are capable of any other difference but more or less, 
names or marks for each distinct combination seem more necessary 
an in any other sort of ideas. For without such names or marks 
we can hardly well make use of numbers in reckoning, especially 
\ ere the combination is made up of any great multitudes of units; 
N 1C1 put together without a name or mark to distinguish that 
confiT* C °^ CC ^ 0n ’ hardly be kept from being a heap in 
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CHAPTER XVII 

OF INFINITY 

1. Infinity , in its original intention , attributed to space, duration 
and number. —He that would know what kind of idea it is to which 
we give the name of " infinity/' cannot do it better than by 
considering to what infinity is by the mind more immediately 
attributed, and then how the mind comes to frame it. 

Finite and infinite seem to me to be looked upon by the mind as 
the modes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their first 
designation only to those things which have parts, and are capable 
of increase or diminution by the addition or subtraction of any 
the least part; and such are the ideas of space, duration, and 
number, which we have considered in the foregoing chapters. It 
is true that we cannot but be assured that the great God, of Whom 
and from Whom are all things, is incomprehensibly infinite; but 
yet when we apply to that first and supreme Being our idea of 
infinite, in our weak and narrow thoughts, we do it primarily in 
respect of His duration and ubiquity; and, I think, more figuratively 
to His power, wisdom, and goodness, and other attributes, which 
are properly inexhaustible and incomprehensible, etc. 

2. The idea of finite easily got. —Finite then and infinite being 
by the mind looked on as modifications of expansion and duration, 
the next thing to be considered is, how the mind comes by them. 
As for the idea of finite, there is no great difficulty. The obvious 
portions of extension that affect our senses carry with them into 
the mind the idea of finite; and the ordinary periods of succession 
whereby we measure time and duration, as hours, days and years, 
are bounded lengths. The difficulty is, how we come by those 
boundless ideas of eternity and immensity, since the objects which 
we converse with come so much short of any approach or 
proportion to that largeness. 

3. How we come by the idea of infinity. —Everyone that has 
any idea of any stated lengths of space, as a foot, finds that he 
can repeat that idea; and, joining it to the former, make the idea 
of two feet, and, by the addition of a third, three feet, and so on, 
without ever coming to an end of his additions, whether of the 
same idea of a foot, or, if he pleases, of doubling it, or any other 
idea he has of any length, as a mile, or diameter of the earth, or 
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of the orbis magnus; for, whichsoever of these he takes, and how 

often soever he doubles or any otherwise multiplies it, he finds 

that, after he has continued this doubling in his thoughts and 

enlarged his idea as much as he pleases, he has no more reason 

to stop, nor is one jot nearer the end of such addition than he 

was at first setting out: the power of enlarging his idea of space 

by farther additions remaining still the same, he hence takes the 
idea of infinite space. 

4. Our idea of space boundless— This, I think, is the way 

whereby the mind gets the idea of infinite space. It is a quite 

different consideration to examine whether the mind has the idea 

of such a boundless space actually existing, since our ideas are 

not always proofs of the existence of things; but yet, since this 

comes here in our way, I suppose I may say that we are apt to 

think that space in itself is actually boundless, to which imagination 

the idea of space or expansion of itself naturally leads us. For, it 

being considered by us either as the extension of body, or ’as 

existing by itself, without any solid matter taking it up (for of 

such a void space we have not only the idea, but I have proved, as 

think from the motion of body, its necessary existence), it is 

impossible the mind should be ever able to find or suppose any 

end of it, or be stopped anywhere in its progress in this space, 
how far soever it extends its thoughts. P 

5 - And so of duration— As, by the power we find in ourselves 
repeating as often as ^e will any idea of space, we get the idea 
0 immensity; so by being able to repeat the idea oAny length 
0 duration we have in our minds, with all the endless addition 
number, we come by the idea of eternity. For we find in 
ourselves, we can no more come to an end of such repeated ideas 

,h ' e " d °‘ " Umber; percT* 

7 ' Difference between infinity of space and space infinite — 
and th P ° U Hl mfinity adSe fr ° m the contem P la ti°n of quantity 

the repeated additions of what portions thereof it pleases- vet I 
guess we cause great confusion in our thoughts when we oin 
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it is), to join infinity to it, is to adjust a standing measure to a 
growing bulk; and therefore I think it is not an insignificant subtilty 
if I say that we are carefully to distinguish between the idea of 
the infinity of space and the idea of a space infinite: the first is 
nothing but a supposed endless progression of the mind over what 
repeated ideas of space it pleases; but to have actually in the mind 
the idea of a space infinite, is to suppose the mind already passed 
over, and actually to have a view of all those repeated ideas of 
space which an endless repetition can never totally represent to it; 
which carries in it a plain contradiction. 

8. We have no idea of infinite space. —This, perhaps, will be a 
little plainer if we consider it in numbers. The infinity of numbers, 
to the end of whose addition everyone perceives there is no 
approach, easily appears to anyone that reflects on it: but how 
clear soever this idea of the infinity of number be, there is nothing 
yet more evident than the absurdity of the actual idea of an infinite 
number. Whatsoever positive ideas we have in our minds of any 
space, duration, or number, let them be never so great, they are 
still finite; but when we suppose an inexhaustible remainder, from 
which we remove all bounds, and wherein we allow the mind an 
endless progression of thought, without ever completing the idea, 
there we have our idea of infinity; which though it seems to be 
pretty clear when we consider nothing else in it but the negation 
of an end, yet when we would frame in our minds the idea of an 
infinite space or duration, that idea is very obscure and confused, 
because it is made up of two parts very different, if not incon¬ 
sistent. For let a man frame in his mind an idea of any space 
or number, as great as he will, it is plain the mind rests and 
terminates in that idea; which is contrary to the idea of infinity, 
which consists in a supposed endless progression. 

9. Number affords us the clearest idea of infinity. —But of all 
other ideas, it is number, as I have said, which, I think, furnishes 
us with the clearest and most distinct idea of infinity we are capable 
of. For even in space and duration, when the mind pursues the 
idea of infinity, it there makes use of the ideas and repetitions of 
numbers, as of millions of millions of miles or years, which are 
so many distinct ideas kept best by number from running into a 
confused heap, wherein the mind loses itself; and when it has added 
together as many millions, etc., as it pleases of known lengths of 
space or duration, the clearest idea it can get of infinity is, the 
confused, incomprehensible remainder of endless addible numbers, 
which affords no prospect of stop or boundary. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

OF THE MODES OF THINKING 

i. Sensation, remembrance, contemplation, etc .—When the mind 
turns its view inwards upon itself, and contemplates its own actions, 
thinking is the first that occurs. In it the mind observes a great 
variety of modifications, and from thence receives distinct ideas. 
Thus the perception which actually accompanies and is annexed 
to any impression on the body made by an external object, being 
distinct from all other modifications of thinking, furnishes the 
mind with a distinct idea which we call “ sensation which is, 
as it were, the actual entrance of any idea into the understanding 
by the senses. The same idea, when it again recurs without the 
operation of the like object on the external sensory, is “ remem¬ 
brance ": if it be sought after by the mind, and with pain and 
endeavour found, and brought again in view, it is “ recollection ” : 
if it be held there long under attentive consideration, it is " contem¬ 
plation when ideas float in our mind without any reflection or 

regard of the understanding, it is that which the French call 
reverie; our language has scarce a name for it: when the ideas 
that offer themselves (for, as I have observed in another place, 
whilst we are awake there will always be a train of ideas succeeding 
one another in our minds) are taken notice of, and, as it were, 
registered in the memory, it is " attention ": when the mind with 
great earnestness, and of choice, fixes its view on any idea, considers 
it on all sides, and will not be called off by the ordinary solicitation 
of other ideas, it is that we call “ intention," or " study 
" slee P " without dreaming is rest from all these: and “ dreaming ” 
itself is the having of ideas (whilst the outward senses are stopped, 
so that they receive not outward objects with their usual quickness) 
in the mind not suggested by any external objects or known occa¬ 
sion, nor under any choice or conduct of the understanding at all; 
and whether that which we call “ ecstasy 0 be not dreaming with 
the eyes open, I leave to be examined. 

2. These are some few instances of those various modes of 
thinking which the mind may observe in itself, and so have as 
distinct ideas of as it hath of white and red, a square or a circle. 
I do not pretend to enumerate them all, nor to treat at large of 
this set of ideas which are got from reflection; that would be to 
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make a volume. It suffices to my present purpose to have shown 
here, by some few examples, of what sort these ideas are, and 
how the mind comes by them. 

CHAPTER XXI 

OF POWER 

1. This idea how got. —The mind being every day informed, by 
the senses, of the alteration of those simple ideas it observes in 
things without, and taking notice how one comes to an end and 
ceases to be, and another begins to exist which was not before; 
reflecting also, on what passes within itself, and observing a 
constant change of its ideas, sometimes by the impression of 
outward objects on the senses, and sometimes by the determination 
of its own choice; and concluding, from what it has so constantly 
observed to have been, that the like changes will for the future be 
made in the same things by like agents, and by the like ways; 
considers in one thing the possibility of having any of its simple 
ideas changed, and in another the possibility of making that 
change; and so comes by that idea which we call " power/' Thus 
we say, fire has a power to melt gold; i.e., to destroy the consist¬ 
ency of its insensible parts, and consequently its hardness, and 
make it fluid; and gold has a power to be melted: that the sun 
has a power to blanch wax; and wax a power to be blanched by 
the sun, whereby the yellowness is destroyed, and whiteness made 
to exist in its room. In which and the like cases, the power we 
consider is in reference to the change of perceivable ideas: for 
we cannot observe any alteration to be made in, or operation upon, 
anything, but by the observable change of its sensible ideas; nor 
conceive any alteration to be made, but by conceiving a change 
of some of its ideas. 

2. Power active and passive. —Power thus considered is twofold; 
viz., as able to make, or able to receive, any change: the one may 
be called “ active," and the other " passive," power. 

4. The clearest idea of active power had from spirit. —We are 
abundantly furnished with the idea of passive power, by almost all 
sorts of sensible things. In most of them we cannot avoid observing 
their sensible qualities, nay, their very substances, to be in a 
continual flux: and therefore with reason we look on them as 
liable still to the same change. Nor have we of active power 
(which is the more proper signification of the word " power ") 
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fewer instances; since, whatever change is observed, the mind must 
collect a power somewhere, able to make that change, as well as a 
possibility in the thing itself to receive it. But yet, if we will 
consider it attentively, bodies, by our senses, do not afford us so 
clear and distinct an idea of active power, as we have from reflection 
on the operations of our minds. For, all power relating to action, 
and there being but two sorts of action whereof we have any idea, 
viz., thinking and^ motion, let us consider whence we have the 
clearest ideas of the powers which produce these actions. (1). Of 
thinking, body affords us no idea at all: it is only from reflection 
that we have that. (2). Neither have we from body any idea of 
the beginning of motion. A body at rest affords us no idea of any 
active power to move; and when it is set in motion itself, that 
motion is rather a passion than an action in it. For when the ball 
obeys the stroke of a billiard stick, it is not any action of the ball, 
but bare passion: also when by impulse it sets another ball in 
motion that lay in its way, it only communicates the motion it had 
received from another, and loses in itself so much as the other 
received; which gives us but a very obscure idea of an active power 
moving in body, whilst we observe it only to transfer but not 
produce any motion. For it is but a very obscure idea of power 
which reaches not the production of the action, but the continuation 
of the passion. For so is motion, in a body impelled by another- 
The con.nuat.on of the alteration made in it from rest to motion 
being little more an action, than the continuation of the alteration 
of its figure by the same blow is an action. The idea of the 
beginning of motion we have only from reflection, on what passes 

ourselves, where we find by experience, that, barely by willing 
it, barely by a thought of the mind, we can move the parts of 
our bodies which were before at rest. So that it seems tome we 
have from the observation of the operation of bodies by our senses 

afford us not any idea in themselves of the power to bel 2 
action either motion or thought. But if from the impulse 8 bodies 

clear° idea^f t0 mak6 ° ne UP ° n an ° ther ’ any ° ne thinks he has a 
S'.” **- 'T Wh " eby ,he mind come?by ite 
he mind doth not receive its idea of active ^power cW fmm 

sensation. " S °™ ° Pera,i ° nS - th *° « d ° th <™> any external 

5 - Will and understanding two powers .-This at least I think 
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evident, that we find in ourselves a power to begin or forbear, 
continue or end, several actions of our minds and motions of our 
bodies, barely by a thought or preference of the mind ordering, 
or, as it were, commanding the doing or not doing such or such 
a particular action. This power which the mind has thus to order 
the consideration of any idea, or the forbearing to consider it, 
or to prefer the motion of any part of the body to its rest, and 
vice versa, in any particular instance, is that which we call “ the 
will." The actual exercise of that power, by directing any particu¬ 
lar action or its forbearance, is that which we call " volition " or 
“ willing/' The forbearance of that action consequent to such 
order or command of the mind, is called " voluntary and 
whatsoever action is performed without such a thought of the mind, 
is called " involuntary." The power of perception is that which 
we call " the understanding." Perception, which we make the 
act of the understanding, is of three sorts: (i). The perception of 
ideas in our minds. (2). The perception of the signification of 
signs. (3) The perception of the connection or repugnancy, 
agreement or disagreement, that there is between any of our ideas. 
All these are attributed to the understanding, or perceptive power, 
though it be the two latter only that use allows us to say we 
understand. 

6. Faculties .—These powers of the mind, viz., of perceiving and 
of preferring, are usually called by another name: and the ordinary 
way of speaking, is that the understanding and will are two 
faculties of the mind; a word proper enough, if it be used, as all 
words should be, so as not to breed any confusion in men's thoughts 
by being supposed (as I suspect it has been) to stand for some real 
beings in the soul, that performed those actions of understanding 
and volition. For when we say, the will is the commanding and 
superior faculty of the soul; that it is or is not free; that it deter¬ 
mines the inferior faculties; that it follows the dictates of the 
understanding, etc.; though these and the like expressions, by 
those that carefully attend to their own ideas, and conduct their 
thoughts more by the evidence of things than the sound of words, 
may be understood in a clear and distinct sense: yet I suspect, I 
say, that this way of speaking of faculties has misled many into a 
confused notion of so many distinct agents in us, which had their 
several provinces and authorities, and did command, obey, and 
perform several actions, as so many distinct beings; which has been 
no small occasion of wrangling, obscurity, and uncertainty in 
questions relating to them. 
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7. Whence the ideas of liberty and necessity. —Everyone, I 
think, finds in himself a power to begin or forbear, continue or 
put an end to several actions in himself. From the consideration 
of the extent of this power of the mind over the actions of the 

man, which everyone finds in himself, arise the ideas of liberty 
and necessity. 

8 . Liberty, what.—AW the actions that we have any idea of, 

reducing themselves, as has been said, to these two, viz., thinking 

and motion, so far as a man has a power to think or not to think, 

to move or not to move, according to the preference or direction 

of his own mind, so far is a man free. Wherever any performance 

or forbearance are not equally in a man’s power, wherever doing 

or not doing will not equally follow upon the preference of his 

mind directing it, there he is not free, though perhaps the action 

may be voluntary. So that the idea of liberty is the idea of a 

power in any agent to do or forbear any particular action, according 

to the determination or thought of the mind, whereby either of 

them is preferred to the other; where either of them is not in the 

power of the agent, to be produced by him according to his volition, 

there he is not at liberty, that agent is under necessity. So that 

liberty cannot be where there is no thought, no volition, no will; 

but there may be thought, there may be will, there may be volition’ 
where there is no liberty. 

72. It may perhaps be to our purpose, and help to give us 
clearer conceptions about power, if we make our thoughts take a 
Utle more exact survey of action. I have said above, that we 
have ideas but of two sorts of action, viz., motion and thinking. 

hese, m truth, though called and counted " actions,” yet if 
near y considered, will not be found to be always-perfectly so For 

due 1 1 ? T' are instances of both ki nds, which, upon 
due consideration, will be found rather passions than actions, and 

subiects C whkh S ° ^ the effects barel y of P assive powers in those 

hese instances the substance that hath motion or thought receives 
he same impression, whereby it is put into that action nurdv 
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operates on or alters the sensible ideas of another substance, and 
therefore this modification of motion we call “ action." But yet 
this motion in that solid substance is, when rightly considered, 
but a passion, if it received it only from some external agent. So 
that the active power of motion is in no substance which cannot 
begin motion in itself, or in another substance when at rest. So 
likewise in thinking, a power to receive ideas or thoughts from 
the operation of any external substance, is called “ a power of 
thinking . but this is but a passive power or capacity. But to 
be able to bring into view ideas out of sight at one's own choice, 
and to compare which of them one thinks fit, this is an active 
power. This reflection may be of some use to preserve us from 
mistakes about powers and actions, which grammar and the 
common frame of languages may be apt to lead us into: since 
what is signified by verbs that grammarians call “ active," does 
not always signify action; v.g., this proposition, “ I see the moon 
or a star, or, I feel the heat of the sun," though expressed 
by a verb active, does not signify any action in me whereby I 
operate on those substances; but the reception of the ideas of light, 
roundness, and heat, wherein I am not active, but barely passive, 
and cannot, in that position of my eyes or body, avoid receiving 
them. But when I turn my eyes another way, or remove my body 
out of the sunbeams, I am properly active; because of my own 
choice, by a power within myself, I put myself into that motion. 
Such an action is the product of active power. 

73 * And thus I have, in a short draught, given a view of our 
original ideas, from whence all the rest are derived, and of which 
they are made up; which if I would consider as a philosopher, and 
examine on what causes they depend, and of what they are made, 

I believe they all might be reduced to these very few primary and 
original ones, viz., extension, solidity, mobility, or the power 
of being moved; which by our senses we receive from body: 
perceptivity, or the power of perception, or thinking; motivity, or 
the power of moving; which by reflection we receive from our 
minds. I crave leave to make use of these two new words, to avoid 
the danger of being mistaken in the use of those which are equivocal. 
To which if we add existence, duration, number, which belong both 
to the one and the other, we have perhaps all the original ideas 
on which the rest depended. For by these, I imagine, might be 
explained the nature of colours, sounds, tastes, smells, and all 
other ideas we have, if we had but faculties acute enough to perceive 
the severally-modified extensions and motions of these minute bodies 
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which produce those several sensations in us. But my present 
purpose being only to inquire into the knowledge the mind has of 
things by those ideas and appearances which God has fitted it to 
receive from them, and how the mind comes by that knowledge, 
rather than into their causes or manner of production, I shall not,' 
contrary to the design of this essay, set myself to inquire 
philosophically into the peculiar constitution of bodies and the 
configuration of parts, whereby they have the power to produce in 
us the ideas of their sensible qualities. I shall not enter any 

T rther !!l t0 that dlS( ^ ulsition - Jt sufficing to my purpose to observe 
that gold or saffron has a power to produce in us the idea of 

yellow; and snow or milk, the idea of white; which we can only 

have by our sight, without examining the texture of the parts of 

hose bodies, or the particular figures or motion of the particles 

winch rebound from them, to cause in us that particular sensation • 

though when we go beyond the bare ideas in our minds, and would 

inquire into their causes, we cannot conceive anything else to be 

ZtZ Tff : h6reby U produces different id ^as in us, 
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CHAPTER XXII 


OF MIXED MODES 

i. Mixed modes, what .—Having treated of simple modes in the 

consist oHh’ T" T”* inStanCCS ° f S ° me ° f the most 
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and operations of things, such as sensation or reflection offers them, 
without being able to make any one idea, experience shows us. 
But if we attentively consider these ideas I call “ mixed modes ” 
we are now speaking of, we shall find their original quite different. 
The mind often exercises an active power in making these several 
combinations: for, it being once furnished with simple ideas, it 
can put them together in several compositions, and so make variety 
of complex ideas, without examining whether they exist so together 
m nature. ^ And hence, I think, it is that these ideas are called 
notions , as if they had their original and constant existence 
more in the thoughts of men, than in the reality of things; and to 
form such ideas it sufficed that the mind put the parts of them 
together, and that they were consistent in the understanding, 
without considering whether they had any real being: though I 
do not deny but several of them might be taken from observation, 
and the existence of several simple ideas so combined as they are 
put together in the understanding. For the man who first framed 
the idea of hypocrisy, might have either taken it at first from the 
observation of one who made show of good qualities which he had 
not, or else have framed that idea in his mind without having any 
such pattern to fashion it by. For it is evident that, in the begin- 

men, several of those complex 
ideas, which were consequent to the constitutions established 
amongst them, must needs have been in the minds before they 
existed anywhere else; and that many names that stood for such 
complex ideas were in use, and so those ideas framed, before the 
combinations they stood for ever existed. 

3. Sometimes got by the explication of their names.— Indeed, 

now that languages are made, and abound with words standing 

for such combinations, an usual way of getting these complex ideas 

is by the explication of those terms that stand for them. For, 

consisting of a company of simple ideas combined, they may, by 

words standing for those simple ideas, be represented to the mind 

of one who understands those words, though that complex 

combination of simples idea were never offered to his mind by the 

real existence of things. Thus a man may come to have the idea 

of sacrilege or murder, by enumerating to him the simple ideas 

which these words stand for, without ever seeing either of them 
committed. 

4 * The name ties the parts of mixed modes into one idea .— 
Every mixed mode consisting of many distinct simple ideas, it 
seems reasonable to inquire, whence it has its unity, and how 
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such a precise multitude comes to make but one idea, since that 
combination does not always exist together in nature? To which 
I answer, It is plain it has its unity from an act of the mind 
combining those several simple ideas together, and considering 
them as one complex one, consisting of those parts; and the mark 
of this union, or that which is looked on generally to complete it, 
is one name given to that combination. 

5. The cause of making mixed modes .—If we should inquire 
a little farther, to see what it is that occasions men to make several 
combinations of simple ideas into distinct and, as it were, settled 
modes, and neglect others which, in the nature of things them¬ 
selves, have as much an aptness to be combined and make distinct 
ideas, we shall find the reason of it to be the end of language; which 
being to mark or communicate men's thoughts to one another with 
all the despatch that may be, they usually make such collections 
of ideas into complex modes, and affix names to them, as they 
have frequent use of it in their way of living and conversation, 
leaving others which they have but seldom an occasion to mention 
loose, and without names that tie them together: they rather 
choosing to enumerate (when they have need) such ideas as make 
them up, by the particular names that stand for them, than to 
trouble their memories by multiplying of complex ideas with names 

to them, which they shall seldom or never have any occasion to 
make use of. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

OF OUR COMPLEX IDEAS OF SUBSTANCES 

1. Ideas of substances, how made .—The mind being, as I have 
eclared, furnished with a great number of the simple ideas 
conveyed in by the senses, as they are found in exterior things, 
or by reflection on its own operations, takes notice, also, that a 
certain number of these simple ideas go constantly together; which 
emg presumed to belong to one thing, and words being suited 
0 common apprehensions, and made use of for quick despatch, 
are called, so united in one subject, by one name; which, by 
inadvertency, we are apt afterward to talk of and consider as 
one simple idea, which indeed is a complication of many ideas 
ogether: because, as I have said, not imagining how these simple 
1 eas can subsist by themselves, we accustom ourselves to suppose 
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some substratum wherein they do subsist, and from which they 
do result; which therefore we call " substance/' 

2. Our idea of substance in general. —So that if anyone will 
examine himself concerning his notion of pure substance in 
general, he will find he has no other idea of it at all, but only a 
supposition of he knows not what support of such qualities which 
are capable of producing simple ideas in us; which qualities are 
commonly called “ accidents.” If anyone should be asked, " What 
is the subject wherein colour or weight inheres? ” he would have 
nothing to say but, ” The solid extended parts.” And if he were 
demanded ” What is it that solidity and extension inhere in? ” he 
would not be in a much better case than the Indian before 
mentioned, who, saying that the world was supported by a great 
elephant, was asked, what the elephant rested on? to which his 
answer was, ” A great tortoise but being again pressed to 
know what gave support to the broad-backed tortoise, replied— 
something, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all other cases 
where we use words without having clear and distinct ideas, we 
talk like children; who, being questioned what such a thing is 
which they know not readily, give this satisfactory answer—that it 
is something; which in truth signifies no more, when so used, either 
by children or men, but that they know not what; and that the 
thing they pretend to know and talk of, is what they have no 
distinct idea of at all, and so are perfectly ignorant of it, and in 
the dark. The idea, then, we have, to which we give the general 
name ” substance,” being nothing but the supposed, but unknown, 
support of those qualities we find existing, which we imagine cannot 
subsist sine re substante, ” without something to support them,” 
we call that support substantia ; which, according to the true import 
of the word, is, in plain English, ” standing under,” or 
” upholding.” 

3. Of the sorts of substances. —An obscure and relative idea of 
substance in general being thus made, we come to have the ideas 
of particular sorts of substances, by collecting such combinations 
of simple ideas as are by experience and observation of men's 
senses taken notice of to exist together, and are therefore supposed 
to flow from the particular internal constitution or unknown essence 
of that substance. Thus we come to have the ideas of a man, horse, 
gold, water, etc., of which substances, whether anyone has any 
other clear idea, farther than of certain simple ideas co-existing 
together, I appeal to everyone's own experience. It is the ordinary 
qualities observable in iron or a diamond, put together, that make 
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the true complex idea of those substances, which a smith or a 
jeweller commonly knows better than a philosopher; who, whatever 
substantial forms he may talk of, has no other idea of those 
substances than what is framed by a collection of those simple ideas 
which are to be found in them. Only we must take notice, that 
our complex ideas of substances, besides all these simple ideas they 
are made up of, have always the confused idea of something to 
which they belong and in which they subsist: and therefore, when 
we speak of any sort of substance we say it is a thing having such 
or such qualities; as, body is a thing that is extended, figured, and 
capable of motion; spirit, a thing capable of thinking; and so 
hardness, friability, and power to draw iron we say, are qualities 
to be found in a loadstone. These and the like fashions of speaking, 
intimate that the substance is supposed always something, besides 
the extension, figure, solidity, motion, thinking, or other observable 
ideas, though we know not what it is. 


4- No clear idea of substance in general. —Hence, when we talk 
or think of any particular sort of corporeal substances, as horse, 
stone, etc., though the idea we have of either of them be but the 
complication or collection of those several simple ideas of sensible 
qualities which we used to find united in the thing called " horse ’’ 
or *' stone ”; yet because we cannot conceive how they should 
subsist alone, nor one in another, we suppose them existing in and 
supported by, some common subject; which support we denote 

y the name " substance,” though it be certain we have no clear 
or distinct idea of that thing we suppose a support. 

5- As clear an idea of spirit as body.-The same happens con¬ 
cerning the operations of the mind; viz., thinking, reasoning, 
tearing, etc., which we concluding not to subsist of themselves, nor 
apprehending how they can belong to body, or be produced by it 
we are apt to think these the actions of some other substance’ 

other* idea ^ Z'r'' Whereby yet * ‘ S evident that - havin g no 
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and apprehensions as that of spiritual substance, or spirit; and 
therefore, from our not having any notion of the substance of 
spirit, we can no more conclude its non-existence than we can, for 
the same reason, deny the existence of body: it being as rational 
to affirm there is no body, because we have no clear and distinct 
idea of the substance of matter, as to say there is no spirit, because 
we have no clear and distinct idea of the substance of a spirit. 

6. Of the sorts of substances .—Whatever therefore be the secret 
and abstract nature of substance in general, all the ideas we have 
of particular, distinct sorts of substances, are nothing but several 
combinations of simple ideas co-existing in such, though unknown, 
cause of their union, as makes the whole subsist of itself. It is by 
such combinations of simple ideas, and nothing else, that we repre¬ 
sent particular sorts of substances to ourselves; such are the ideas 
we have of their several species in our minds; and such only do 
we, by their specific names, signify to others; v.g., man, horse, 
sun, water, iron: upon hearing which words everyone, who 
understands the language, frames in his mind a combination of 
those several simple ideas which he has usually observed or fancied 
to exist together under that denomination; all which he supposes 
to rest in, and be, as it were, adherent to, that unknown common 
subject, which inheres not in anything else; though in the meantime 
it be manifest, and everyone upon inquiry into his own thoughts 
will find, that he has no other idea of any substance, v.g., let it 
be gold, horse, iron, man, vitriol, bread, but what he has barely 
of those sensible qualities which he supposes to adhere, with a 
supposition of such a substratum as gives, as it were, a support 
to those qualities, or simple ideas, which he has observed to exist 
united together. Thus, the idea of the sun, what is it but an 
aggregate of those several simple ideas — bright, hot, roundish, 
having a constant regular motion, at a certain distance from us— 
and perhaps some other? as he who thinks and discourses of the 
sun has been more or less accurate in observing those sensible 
qualities, ideas, or properties which are in that thing which he 
calls the " sun.” 

7. Power, a great part of our complex ideas of substances .—For 
he has the perfectest idea of any of the particular sorts of substances 
who has gathered and put together most of those simple ideas which 
do exist in it. among which are to be reckoned its active powers 
and passive capacities; which, though not simple ideas, yet in this 
respect, for brevity’s sake, may conveniently enough be reckoned 
amongst them. Thus, the power of drawing iron is one of the ideas 
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of the complex one of that substance we call a “ loadstone,” and 
a power to be so drawn is a part of the complex one we call " iron 
which powers pass for inherent qualities in those subjects: because 
every subject being as apt, by the powers we observe in it, to 
change some sensible qualities in other subjects, as it is to produce 
in us those simple ideas which we receive immediately from it, 
does, by those new sensible qualities introduced into other subjects! 
discover to us those powers which do thereby mediately affect our 
senses as regularly as its sensible qualities do it immediately; v.g., 
we immediately by our senses perceive in fire its heat and colour; 
which are, if rightly considered, nothing but powers in it to produce 
those ideas in us: we also by our senses perceive the colour and 
rittleness of charcoal, whereby we come by the knowledge of 
another power in fire, which it has to change the colour and 
consistency of wood. By the former, fire immediately, by the 
atter it mediately, discovers to us these several powers, which 

therefore we look upon to be a part of the qualities of fire, and so 
make them a part of the complex ideas of it. 

8 . And why. Nor are we to wonder that powers make a great 
par of our complex ideas of substances, since their secondary 
qualities are those which, in most of them, serve principally to 
distinguish substances one from another, and commonly make a 
onsiderable part of the complex idea of the several sorts of them 
for, our senses failing us in the discovery of the bulk, texture 
and figure of the minute parts of bodies, on which their real 
onstitutions and differences depend, we are fain to make use of 
secondary qualities, as the characteristical notes and marks 
whereby to frame ideas of them in our minds, and distinguish them 
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us by our senses; which ideas are not in the things themselves 
otherwise than as anything is in its cause. Thirdly. The aptness 
we consider in any substance to give or receive such alterations 
of primary qualities as that the substance so altered should produce 
in us different ideas from what it did before; these are called 

active and passive powers ” : all which powers, as far as we have 
any notice or notion of them, terminate only in sensible simple 
ideas. For, whatever alteration a loadstone has the power to make 
in the minute particles of iron, we should have no notion of any 
power it had at all to operate on iron, did not its sensible motion 
discover it; and I doubt not but there are a thousand changes that 
bodies we daily handle have a power to cause in one another, which 
we never suspect, because they never appear in sensible effects. 

10. Powers make a great part of our complex idea of substances. 
—Powers therefore justly make a great part of our complex ideas 
of substances. He that will examine his complex idea of gold, will 
find several of its ideas that make it up to be only powers: as the 
power of being melted, but of not spending itself in the fire, of 
being dissolved in aqua regia, are ideas as necessary to make up 
our complex idea of gold, as its colour and weight: which, if duly 
considered, are also nothing but different powers. For, to speak 
truly, yellowness is not actually in gold; but is a power in gold to 
produce that idea in us by our eyes, when placed in a due light: 
and the heat which we cannot leave out of our idea of the sun, is 
no more really in the sun than the white colour it introduces into 
wax. These are both equally powers in the sun, operating, by 
the motion and figure of its insensible parts, so on a man as to 
make him have the idea of heat; and so on wax as to make it 
capable to produce in a man the idea of white. 

11. The now secondary qualities of bodies would disappear , if 
we could discover the primary ones of their minute parts .—Had 
we senses acute enough to discern the minute particles of bodies, 
and the real constitution on which their sensible qualities depend, 
i doubt not but they would produce quite different ideas in us, and 
that which is now the yellow colour of gold would then disappear 
and instead of it we should see an admirable texture of parts of a 
certain size and figure. This microscopes plainly discover to us; 
for, what to our naked eyes produces a certain colour is, by thus 
augmenting the acuteness of our senses, discovered to be quite a 
different thing; and the thus altering, as it were, the proportion 
of the bulk of the minute parts of a coloured object to our usual 
sight, produces different ideas from what it did before. Thus sand 
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or pounded glass, which is opaque and white to the naked eye, is 
pellucid in a microscope; and a hair seen this way loses its former 
colour, and is in a great measure pellucid, with a mixture of some 
bright sparkling colours, such as appear from the refraction of 
diamonds and other pellucid bodies. Blood to the naked eye 
appears all red; but by a good microscope, wherein its lesser parts 
appear, shows only some few globules of red, swimming in a 
pellucid liquor; and how these red globules would appear, if glasses 
could be found that yet could magnify them one thousand or ten 
thousand times more, is uncertain. 

14. Complex ideas of substances. —The ideas we have of sub¬ 
stances, and the way come by them; I say, Our specific ideas of 
substances are nothing else but a collection of a certain number 
of simple ideas, considered as united in one thing. These ideas of 
substances, though they are commonly called “ simple apprehen¬ 
sions," and the names of them " simple terms "; yet, in effect, 
are complex and compounded. Thus the idea which an Englishman 
signifies by the name " swan," is white colour, long neck, red 
beak, black legs, and whole feet, and all these of a certain size, 
with a power of swimming in the water, and making a certain kind 
of noise; and perhaps to a man who has long observed those kind 
of birds, some other properties, which all terminate in sensible 
simple ideas, all united in one common subject. 

15. Idea of spiritual substances as clear as of bodily substances. 
—Besides the complex ideas we have of material sensible substances, 
of which I have last spoken, by the simple ideas we have taken 
from those operations of our own minds, which we experiment daily 
in ourselves, as thinking, understanding, willing, knowing, and 
power of beginning motion, etc., co-existing in some substance, 
we are able to frame the complex idea of an immaterial spirit. And 
thus, by putting together the ideas of thinking, perceiving, liberty, 
and power of moving themselves and other things, we have as 
clear a perception and notion of immaterial substances as we have 
of material. For putting together the ideas of thinking and willing, 
or the power of moving or quieting corporeal motion, joined to 
substance, of which we have no distinct idea, we have the idea 
of an immaterial spirit; and by putting together the ideas of coherent 
solid parts, and a power of being moved, joined with substance, 
of which, likewise, we have no positive idea, we have the idea of 
matter. The one is as clear and distinct an idea as the other; the 
idea of thinking and moving a body being as clear and distinct 
ideas as the ideas of extension, solidity, and being moved. For 
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our idea of substance is equally obscure, or none at all, in both; 
it is but a supposed I-know-not-what, to support those ideas we 
call “ accidents. 0 It is for want of reflection that we are apt to 
think that our senses show us nothing but material things. Every 
act of sensation, when duly considered, gives us an equal view 
of both parts of nature, the corporeal and spiritual. For, whilst I 
know, by seeing or hearing, etc., that there is some corporeal being 
without me, the object of that sensation, I can more certainly 
know that there is some spiritual being within me that sees and 
hears. This I must be convinced cannot be the action of bare 
insensible matter, nor even could be without an immaterial thinking 
being. 

16. No idea of abstract substance. —By the complex idea of 
extended, figured, coloured, and all other sensible qualities which 
is all that we know of it we are as far from the idea of the substance 
of body as if we knew nothing at all: nor, after all the acquaintance 
and familiarity which we imagine we have with matter, and the 
many qualities men assure themselves they perceive and know in 
bodies, will it, perhaps, upon examination be found, that they have 
any more or clearer primary ideas belonging to body than they 
have belonging to immaterial spirit. 

17. The cohesion of solid parts and impulse, the primary ideas 
of body. —The primary ideas we have peculiar to body, as contra¬ 
distinguished to spirit, are the cohesion of solid, and consequently 
separable parts, and a power of communicating motion by impulse. 
These, I think, are the original ideas proper and peculiar to body; 
for figure is but the consequence of finite extension. 

18. Thinking and motivity, the primary ideas of spirit. —The 
ideas we have belonging and peculiar to spirit are thinking, and 
will, or a power of putting body into motion by thought, and, 
which is consequent to it, liberty. For as body cannot but com¬ 
municate its motion by impulse to another body, which it meets 
with at rest; so the mind can put bodies into motion, or forbear 
to do so, as it pleases. The ideas of existence, duration, and 
mobility are common to them both. 

22. Idea of soul and body compared. —Let us compare, then, 
our complex idea of an immaterial spirit with our complex idea of 
body, and see whether there be any more obscurity in one than in 
the other, and in which most. Our idea of body, as I think, is an 
extended solid substance, capable of communicating motion by 
impulse: and our idea of soul, as an immaterial spirit, is of a 
substance that thinks, and has a power of exciting motion in body, 
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by will or thought. These, I think, are our complex ideas of soul 
and body, as contra-distinguished; and now let us examine which 
has most obscurity in it, and difficulty to be apprehended. I know 
that people, whose thoughts are immersed in matter, and have 
so subjected their minds to their senses that they seldom reflect on 
anything beyond them, are apt to say, they cannot comprehend a 
thinking thing, which perhaps is true: but I affirm, when they 
consider it well, they can no more comprehend an extended thing. 

30. Idea of body and spirit compared.—The, idea we have of 

spirit, compared with the idea we have of body stands thus: The 

substance of spirit is unknown to us; and so is the substance of body 

equally unknown to us: two primary qualities or properties of body, 

viz., solid coherent parts and impulse, we have distinct clear ideas 

of: so likewise we know and have distinct clear ideas of two primary 

qualities or properties of spirit, viz., thinking, and a power of 

action; t.e., a power of beginning or stopping several thoughts or 

motions. We have also the ideas of several qualities inherent in 

bodies, and have the clear distinct ideas of them: which qualities 

are but the various modifications of the extension of cohering solid 

parts and their motion. We have likewise the ideas of several 

modes of thinking, viz., believing, doubting, intending, fearing, 

hoping; all which are but the several modes of thinking. We have 

also the ideas of willing, and moving the body consequent to it 

and with the body itself too; for, as has been showed, spirit is 
capable of motion. 
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bodies; we have as much reason to be satisfied with our notion of 
immaterial spirit, as with our notion of body; and the existence 
of the one as well as the other. For, it being no more a contradiction 
that thinking should exist separate and independent from solidity, 
than it is a contradiction that solidity should exist separate and 
independent from thinking, they being both but simple ideas, 
independent one from another; and having as clear and distinct 
ideas in us of thinking as of solidity, I know not why we may not as 
well allow a thinking thing without solidity, i.e., immaterial, to 
exist, as a solid thing without thinking, i.e., matter, to exist; 
especially since it is no harder to conceive how thinking should 
exist without matter, than how matter should think. For when¬ 
soever we would proceed beyond these simple ideas we have from 
sensation and reflection, and dive farther into the nature of things, 
we fall presently into darkness and obscurity, perplexedness and 
difficulties; and can discover nothing farther but our own blindness 
and ignorance. 

35. Idea of God .—Though in His own essence, which certainly 
we do not know (not knowing the real essence of a pebble, or a 
fly, or of our own selves), God be simple and uncompounded; yet, 

I think, I may say we have no other idea of Him but a complex 
one of existence, knowledge, power, happiness, etc., infinite and 
eternal: which are all distinct ideas, and some of them being 
relative are again compounded of others; all which, being, as has 
been shown, originally got from sensation and reflection, go to 
make up the idea or notion we have of God. 

37. Recapitulation .—And thus we have seen what kind of ideas 
we have of substances of all kinds, wherein they consist, and how 
we come by them. From whence, I think, it is very evident, 

First, That all our ideas of several sorts of substances are nothing 
but collections of simple ideas, with a supposition of something 
to which they belong, and in which they subsist; though of this 
supposed something we have no clear distinct idea at all. 

Secondly, That all the simple ideas that, thus united in one 
common substratum, make up our complex ideas of several sorts 
of substances, are no other but such as we have received from 
sensation or reflection. So that even in those which we think we 
are most intimately acquainted with, and come nearest the com¬ 
prehension of our most enlarged conceptions, we cannot reach 
beyond those simple ideas. And even in those which seem most 
remote from all we have to do with, and do infinitely surpass 
anything we can perceive in ourselves by reflection, or discover 
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by sensation in other things, we can attain to nothing but those 
simple ideas which we originally received from sensation or 
reflection; as is evident in the complex ideas we have of angels, and 
particularly of God Himself. 

Thirdly, That most of the simple ideas that make up our complex 
ideas of substances, when truly considered, are only powers, 
however we are apt to take them for positive qualities: v.g., the 
greatest part of the ideas that make our complex idea of gold are 
yellowness, great weight, ductility, fusibility, and solubility in 
aqua regia , etc., all united together in an unknown substratum; all 
which ideas are nothing else but so many relations to other sub¬ 
stances, and are not really in the gold considered barely in itself, 
though they depend on those real and primary qualities of its 
internal constitution, whereby it has a fitness differently to operate 
and be operated on by several other substances. 


CHAPTER XXV 

OF RELATION 

I. Relation , what .—Besides the ideas, whether simple or 
complex, that the mind has of things, as they are in themselves, 
there are others it gets from their comparison one with another. 
The understanding, in the consideration of anything, is not confined 
to that precise object: it can carry any idea, as it were, beyond 
itself, or, at least, look beyond it, to see how it stands in conformity 
to any other.. When the mind so considers one thing, that it does, 
as it were, bring it to and set it by another, and carry its view from 
one to the other: this is, as the words import, “ relation ” and 

nations given to positive things, 
intimating that respect, and serving as marks to lead the thoughts 

beyond the subject itself denominated to something distinct from it, 
are what we call “ relatives and the things so brought together! 

related. Thus, when the mind considers Caius as such a positive 
being, it takes nothing into that idea, but what really exists in 
Lams; u.g., when I consider Rim as man, I have nothing in my 
mind but the complex idea of the species man. So likewise, when 

r^A .. us is a wh ' te man," I have nothing but the bare 
consideration of man who hath that white colour. But when I 

if_ V f Cams T the name " husband,” I intimate some other person- 
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mmg. m both cases my thought is led to something beyond Caius, 
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and there are two things brought into consideration. And since 
any idea, whether simple or complex, may be the occasion why 
the mind thus "brings two things together, and as it were, takes a 
view of them at once, though still considered as distinct; therefore 
any of our ideas may be the foundation of relation. 

6. Relation only betwixt two things .—Whatsoever doth or can 
exist, or be considered as one thing, is positive; and so not only 
simple ideas and substances, but modes also, are positive beings; 
though the parts of which they consist are very often relative one 
to another; but the whole together considered as one thing, and 
producing in us the complex idea of one thing, which idea is in 
our minds as one picture, though an aggregate of divers parts and 
under one name, it is a positive or absolute thing or idea. Thus a 
triangle, though the parts thereof, compared one to another, be 
relative, yet the idea of the whole is a positive absolute idea. The 
same may be said of a family, a tune, etc., for there can be no 
relation but betwixt two things, considered as two things. There 
must always be in relation two ideas, or things, either in themselves 
really separate, or considered as distinct, and then a ground or 
occasion for their comparison. 

8. The ideas of relations clearer often than of the subjects related. 
—The ideas of relations are capable at least of being more perfect 
and distinct in our minds than those of substances. Because it is 
commonly hard to know all the simple ideas which are really in any 
substance, but for the most part easy enough to know the simple 
ideas that make up any relation. 

9. Relations all terminate in simple ideas .—Though there be a 
great number of considerations wherein things may be compared 
one with another, and so a multitude of relations; yet they all 
terminate in, and are concerned about, those simple ideas either 
of sensation or reflection, which I think to be the whole materials 
of all our knowledge. 

11. Conclusion .—Having laid down these premises concerning 
relation in general, I shall now proceed to show in some instances, 
how all the ideas we have of relation are made up, as the others 
are, only of simple ideas; and that they all, how refined or remote 
from sense soever they seem, terminate at last in simple ideas. 

I shall begin with the most comprehensive relation, wherein all 
things that do or can exist are concerned; and that is the relation 
of cause and effect. The idea whereof, how derived from the two 
fountains of all our knowledge, sensation and reflection, I shall in 
the next place consider. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

OF CAUSE AND EFFECT AND OTHER RELATIONS 


x. Whence their ideas got .—In the notice that our senses take 
ot the constant vicissitude of things, we cannot but observe that 
several particular both qualities and substances begin to exist; and 
that they receive this their existence from the due application and 
operation of some other being. From this observation we get our 
ideas of cause and effect. That which produces any simple or 
complex idea, we denote by the general name “ cause and that 
which is produced, “ effect.” Thus finding that in that substance 
which we call wax ” fluidity, which is a simple idea that was 
not m it before, is constantly produced by the application of a 
certam degree of heat, we call the simple idea of heat, in relation 
to fluidity in wax, the cause of it, and fluidity the effect. So also 
finding that the substance, wood, which is a certain^ collection of 
imple ideas so called, by the application of fire is turned into 
another substance called "ashes," i.e.. another Comdex idea 
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collection of simple ideas, had not any existence before, as this 
man, this egg, rose, or cherry, etc. And this, when referred to a 
substance produced in the ordinary course of nature by an internal 
principle, but set on work by and received from some external 
agent or cause, and working by insensible ways which we perceive 
not, we call “ generation.’’ 

3. Relations of time .—Time and place are also the foundations 
of very large relations, and all finite beings at least are concerned 
in them. But having already shown in another place how we 
get these ideas, it may suffice here to intimate, that most of the 
denominations of things received from time are only relations: thus, 
when anyone says that “ Queen Elizabeth lived sixty-nine, and 
reigned forty-five years,” these words import only the relation of 
that duration to some other, and means no more but this, that the 
duration of her existence was equal to sixty-nine, and the duration 
of her government to forty-five, annual revolutions of the sun; and 
so are all words answering how long. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

OF IDENTITY AND DIVERSITY 

i. Wherein identity consists .—Another occasion the mind often 
takes of comparing, is, the very being of things, when, considering 
anything as existing at any determined time and place, we compare 
it with itself existing at another time, and thereon form the ideas 
of identity and diversity. When we see anything to be in any place 
in any instant of time, we are sure (be it what it will) that it is 
that very thing, and not another, which at that same time exists in 
another place, how like and undistinguishable soever it may be in 
all other respects: and in this consists identity, when the ideas it is 
attributed to, vary not at all from what they were that moment 
wherein we consider their former existence, and to which we com¬ 
pare the present. For we never finding, nor conceiving it possible, 
that two things of the same kind should exist in the same place 
at the same time, we rightly conclude that whatever exists 
anywhere at any time, excludes all of the same kind, and is there 
itself alone. When therefore we demand whether anything be the 
same or no? it refers always to something that existed such a time 
in such a place, which it was certain at that instant was the same 
^ith itself and no other: from whence it follows, that one thing 
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cannot have two beginnings of existence, nor two things one 
beginning, it being impossible for two things of the same kind to 
be or exist in the same instant, in the very same place, or one and 
the same thing in different places. That therefore that had one 
beginning, is the same thing; and that which had a different 
beginning in time and place from that, is not the same, but diverse. 
That which has made the difficulty about this relation, has been 
the little care and attention used in having precise notions of the 
things to which it is attributed. 

2. Identity of substances. Identity of modes. —We have the 
ideas but of three sorts of substances: 1. God. 2. Finite intelli¬ 
gences. 3. Bodies. First. God is without beginning, eternal, 
unalterable, and everywhere; and therefore concerning His identity, 
there can be no doubt. Secondly. Finite spirits having had each 
its determinate time and place of beginning to exist, the relation to 
that time and place will always determine to each of them its 
identity as long as it exists. Thirdly. The same will hold of every 
particle of matter, to which no addition or subtraction of matter 
being made, it is the same. For though these three sorts of sub¬ 
stances, as we term them, do not exclude one another out of the 
same place: yet we cannot conceive but that they must necessarily 
each of them exclude any of the same kind out of the same place : 
or else the notions and names of “ identity and diversity ” would 
be in vain, and there could be no such distinction of substances, or 
anything else, one from another. 

3. Principium individuationis.— From what has been said, it is 
easy to discover, what is so much inquired after, the principium 
individuationis ; and that, it is plain, is existence itself, which 
determines a being of any sort to a particular time and place 
incommunicable to two beings of the same kind. 

6 . Identity of man.— The identity of the same man consists in 
nothing but a participation of the same continued life by constantly 
fleeting particles of matter, in succession vitally united to the same 
organized body. He that shall place the identity of man in anything 
else but, like that of other animals, in one fitly organized body, 
taken in any one instant, and from thence continued under one 
organization of life in several successively fleeting particles of 
matter united to it, will find it hard to make an embryo one of 
years, mad, and sober, the same man, by any supposition that 
will not make it possible for Seth, Ismael, Socrates, Pilate, St. 
Austin, and Caesar Borgia, to be the same man. For if the identity 
of soul alone makes the same man, and there be nothing in the 
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nature of matter why the same individual spirit may not be united 
to different bodies, it will be possible that those men living in 
distant ages, and of different tempers, may have been the same 
man: which way of speaking must be from a very strange use of 

the word “ man,” applied to an idea out of which body and shape 
is excluded. 

9. Personal identity —This being premised, to find wherein 
personal identity consists, we must consider what " person ” stands 
for; which, I think, is a thinking intelligent being, that has reason 
and reflection, and can consider itself as itself, the same thinking 
thing, in different times and places; which it does only by that 
consciousness which is inseparable from thinking, and it seems to 
me essential to it: it being impossible for anyone to perceive, 
without perceiving that he does perceive. When we see, hear, 
smell, taste, feel, meditate, or will anything, we know that we 
do so. Thus it is always as to our present sensations and percep¬ 
tions: and by this everyone is to himself that which he calls 
" self it not being considered, in this case, whether the same 
self be continued in the same or diverse substances. For since 
consciousness always accompanies thinking, and it is that that 
makes everyone to be what he calls “ self,” and thereby distin¬ 
guishes himself from all other thinking things; in this alone consists 
personal identity, i.e., the sameness of a rational being: and as far 
as this consciousness can be extended backwards to any past action 
or thought, so far reaches the identity of that person; it is the same 
self now it was then; and it is by the same self with this present 
one that now reflects on it, that that action was done. 

23. Consciousness alone makes self. —Nothing but consciousness 
can unite remote existences into the same person; the identity of 
substance will not do it. For, whatever substance there is, however 
framed, without consciousness there is no person: and a carcass 
may be a person, as well as any sort of substance be so without 
consciousness. 


CHAPTER XXX 

OF REAL AND FANTASTICAL IDEAS 

I. Real ideas are conformable to their archetypes. —Besides what 
we have already mentioned concerning ideas, other considerations 
belong to them, in reference to things from whence they are taken, 
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or which they may be supposed to represent; and thus, I think, 
they may come under a threefold distinction; and are, 

First, Either real or fantastical. 

Secondly, Adequate or inadequate. 

Thirdly, True or false. 

First, By " real ideas,’’ I mean such as have a foundation in 
nature; such as have a conformity with the real being and existence 
of things, or with their archetypes. " Fantastical or chimerical,” 
I call such as have no foundation in nature, nor have any conformity 
with that reality of being to which they are tacitly referred as to 
their archetypes. If we examine the several sorts of ideas before 
mentioned, we shall find, that, 

2. Simple ideas all real.— Out simple ideas are all real, all agree 
to the reality of things. Not that they are all of them the images 
01 representations of what does exist; the contrary whereof, in all 
but the primary qualities of bodies, hath been already showed. But 
though whiteness and coldness are no more in snow than pain is; yet 
those ideas of whiteness and coldness, pain, etc., being in us the 
effects of powers in things without us, ordained by our Maker to 
produce in us such sensations, they are real ideas in us, whereby 
we distinguish the qualities that are really in things themselves. 
And thus our simple ideas are all real and true, because they answer 
and agree to those powers of things which produce them in our 
minds, that being all that is requisite to make them real, and not 
fictions at pleasure. For in simple ideas (as has been shown), the 
mind is wholly confined to the operation of things upon it, and 
can make to itself no simple idea, more than what it has received., 

3 ' Complex ideas are voluntary combinations. —Though the 

mind be wholly passive in respect of its simple ideas, yet, I think, 

we may say, it is not so in respect of its complex ideas: for, those 

being combinations of simple ideas put together, and united under 

one gencml name, it is plain that the mind of man uses some kind 

ot liberty in forming those complex ideas: how else comes it to 

pass, that one man’s idea of gold or justice is different from 

another's, but because he has put in or left out of his some simple 

idea which the other has not The question then is, Which of these 

are real, and which barely imaginary, combinations? What 

collections agree to the reality of things, and what not? And to 
this, I say, that, 

4 - Mixed modes made 0/ consistent ideas are rea?.—Mixed modes 
and relations having no other reality but what they have in the 
minds of men, there is nothing more required to those kinds of 
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ideas to make them real but that they be so framed that there be a 
possibility of existing conformable to them. These ideas, being 
themselves archetypes, cannot differ from their archetypes, and so 

cannot be chimerical, unless anyone will jumble together in them 
inconsistent ideas. 

5. Ideas of substances are real when they agree with the existence 
of things.— Our complex ideas of substances, being made all of 
them in reference to things existing without us, and intended to 
be representations of substances as they really are, are no farther 
real than as they are such combinations of simple ideas as are really 
united, and co-exist in things without us. Ideas of substances 
being made conformable to no pattern existing that we know, and 
consisting of such collections of ideas as no substance ever showed 
us united together, they ought to pass with us for barely imaginary; 
but much more are those complex ideas so, which contain in them 
any inconsistency or contradiction of their parts. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

OF ADEQUATE AND INADEQUATE IDEAS 

1. Adequate ideas are such as perfectly represent their archetypes . 
—Of our real ideas, some are adequate, and some are inadequate. 
Those I call " adequate " which perfectly represent those arche¬ 
types which the mind supposes them taken from; which it intends 
them to stand for, and to which it refers them. Inadequate ideas 
are such which are but a partial or incomplete representation of 
those archetypes to which they are referred. 

2. Simple ideas all adequate. —First, That all our simple ideas 
are adequate. Because being nothing but the effects of certain 
powers in things, fitted and ordained by God to produce such 
sensations in us, they cannot but be correspondent and adequate 
to those powers: and we are sure they agree to the reality of things. 
For if sugar produce in us the ideas which we call " whiteness," 
and " sweetness," we are sure there is a power in sugar to produce 
those ideas in our minds, or else they could not have been produced 
by it. 

12. Simple ideas and adequate. —The mind has three sorts of 
abstract ideas, or nominal essences: 

First, Simple ideas which are Iktvtt'i, or " copies but yet 
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certainly adequate. Because being intended to express nothing 

but the power in things to produce in the mind such a sensation, 

that sensation, when it is produced, cannot but be the effect of 

that power. So the paper I write on, having the power, in the 

light (I speak according to the common notion of light), to produce 

in me the sensation which I call “ white,” it cannot but be the effect 

of such a power in something without the mind, since the mind has 

not the power to produce any such idea in itself; and being meant 

for nothing else but the effect of such a power, that simple idea is 

real and adequate: the sensation of “ white ” in my mind being 

the effect of that power which is in the paper to produce it, is 

perfectly adequate to that power; or else that power would produce 
a different idea. 

13. Ideas of substances are exrwa, inadequate.— Secondly, The 
complex ideas of substances are ectypes or " copies,” too; but not 
perfect ones, not adequate; which is very evident to the mind, in 
that it plainly perceives that whatever collection of simple ideas it 
makes of any substance that exists, it cannot be sure that it exactly 
answers all that are in that substance: since, not having tried 
a 1 the operations of all other substances upon it, and found all the 
alterations it would receive from or cause in other substances, it 
cannot have an exact adequate collection of all its active and 
passive capacities; and so not have an adequate complex idea of 
he powers of any substance existing and its relations, which is 
nat sort of complex idea of substances we have. And after all if 

! , n u“ Uld and actuall y had, in our complex idea, an exact 
we TZ ! ^e secondary qualities or powers of any substance, 
we should not yet thereby have an idea of the essence of that thing 

f.°r Sln . ce the P° wers qualities that are observable by us are not 

h anv cTr 6 ° f substance * b ut depend on it, and flow from 
essence of 7 ,ha * s °*™ ° f these q ual 'ties cannot be the real 
tance ° ^ Whereby * is P la in ‘hat our ideas of sub- 

fiSdeV 1 k qUate: are n0t What the mind intends them to be. 

be Id!° f relati ° nS are arche Wes- and cannot but 

inaHndTiS't Y ’ Pl6X id6aS ° f m ° deS and rdations are 
of lg Z S : h types; are notc °P ies ' nor made after the pattern 

conforLhl eX ' Stence ’ t0 wh ieh the mind intends them to be 

of sinTT j’ and eXactly to answer - These being such collections 

tions £'each fill 116 ^ PU * S t0gether and suc h collec- 
hat each of them contains in it precisely all that the mind 
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intends it should, they are archetypes and essences of modes that 
may exist. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

OF TRUE AND FALSE IDEAS 

I. Truth and falsehood properly belong to propositions .— 
Though truth and falsehood belong, in propriety of speech, only to 
propositions, yet ideas are oftentimes termed " true or false " (as 
what words are there that are not used with great latitude, and 
with some deviation from their strict and proper significations?) 
though I think, that when ideas themselves are termed “ true or 
false," there is still some secret or tacit proposition which is the 
foundation of that denomination: as we shall see, if we examine 
the particular occasions wherein they come to be called " true or 
false." In all which we shall find some kind of affirmation or 
negation, which is the reason of that denomination. For our ideas 
being nothing but bare appearances or perceptions in our minds, 
cannot properly and simply in themselves be said to be true or false, 
no more than a single name of anything can be said to be true or 
false. 

4. Ideas referred to anything may be true or false. —Whenever 
the mind refers any of its ideas to anything extraneous to them, 
they are then capable to be called true or false. Because the mind 
in such a reference makes a tacit supposition of their conformity 
to that thing; which supposition, as it happens to be true or false, 
so the ideas themselves come to be denominated. The most usual 
cases wherein this happens are these following: 

5. Other men's ideas, real existence, and supposed real essences, 
are what men usually refer ideas to. —First, When the mind sup¬ 
poses any idea it has conformable to that in other men's minds, 
called by the same common name; v.g., when the mind intends or 
judges its ideas of justice, temperance, religion, to be the same 
with what other men give those names to. 

Secondly, When the mind supposes any idea it has in itself to 
be conformable to some real existence. Thus the two ideas of a 
man and a centaur, supposed to be the ideas of real substances, 
are the one true and the other false; the one having a conformity 
to what has really existed, the other not. 

Thirdly, When the mind refers any of its ideas to that real 
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constitution and essence of anything, whereon all its properties 

depend: and thus the greatest part, if not all our ideas of substances, 
are false. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


OF THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS 

5. Some of our ideas have a natural correspondence and 
connection one with another; it is the office and excellency of our 
reason to trace these, and hold them together in that union and 
correspondence which is founded in their peculiar beings. Besides 
this, there is another connection of ideas wholly owing to chance 
or custom: ideas that in themselves are not at all of kin, come to 
be so united m some men’s minds that it is very hard to separate 
hem, they always keep in company, and the one no sooner at any 
.me comes into the understanding, but its associate appears with 
it, and if they are more than two which are thus united, the whole 
gang, always inseparable, show themselves together 

kL T tlZ 7 u° n \ h0W l nade -- ms Str0n s com bination of 
(leas, not allied by nature, the mind makes in itself either volun¬ 
tarily or by chance; and hence it comes in different men to be very 
different, according to their different inclinations, education^ 
nterests, etc. Custom settles habits of thinking in the under’ 

the n bodv- a all We l h S ° f dete ™ inin 8 in the will, and of motions in 
the body all which seem to be but trains of motion in the animal 

pmte, wlucb, once set a-going, continue in the same steps they 

lof if u y- A mus ician used to anv tune will finrl thof 

» . 11: att; n „r ea \ ,he ■*- * * 
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about these (I know not whether I may say) instruments, or 
materials, of our knowledge: the method I at first proposed to 
myself, would now require that I should immediately proceed to 
show what use the understanding makes of them, and what 
knowledge we have by them. This was that which, in the first 
general view I had of this subject, was all that I thought I should 
have to do: but upon a nearer approach, I find that there is so 
close a connection between ideas and words, and our abstract ideas 
and general words have so constant a relation one to to another, 
that it is impossible to speak clearly and distinctly of our knowledge, 
which all consists in propositions, without considering first the 
nature, use, and signification of language; which therefore must 
be the business of the next book. 



BOOK III 


OF WORDS 

!7T 0l n WORDS IN General - Of the Signification of Words. 
Ill—O f General Terms. IV—Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 

VI— Of the Names of Substances 


CHAPTER I 


OF WORDS OR LANGUAGE IN GENERAL 

6. To understand the use and force of language as subservient 

to instruction and knowledge, it will be convenient to consider, 

First, To what it is that names, in the use of language, are 
immediately applied. 6 

Secondly, Since all (except proper) names are general, and so 

r nl P artlcuIarI y for this or that single thing, but for sorts and 
nks of things, it will be necessary to consider, in the next place, 

wha h T ° r> if y ° U rathcr like the Latin names, 

looked In 7 C TH^ b l made ' ThCSe b6ing (as the y °4ht) well 
Z’S ,“ d d f ClS °* “ d the remedies 

knSete • JST :S ‘ W " h cl ™™“ “ order concerning 
most commo nt t \ conver f» t “bout propositions, and those 

perhaps is st^ST*' 8 " a '" COnneC,ion " i,h words 

MkX C c 0 hatte lti0,,S ' ,h " C,0re ' Sha " be ,hc ma,ter » f 
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CHAPTER II 

OF THE SIGNIFICATION OF WORDS 

1. Words are sensible signs necessary for communication. —Man, 
though he have great variety of thoughts, and such from which 
others as well as himself might receive profit and delight, yet they 
are all within his own breast, invisible, and hidden from others, 
nor can of themselves be made appear. The comfort and 
advantage of society not being to be had without communication 
of thoughts, it was necessary that man should find out some external 
sensible signs, whereby those invisible ideas which his thoughts 
are made up of might be made known to others. For this purpose 
nothing was so fit, either for plenty or quickness, as those articulate 
sounds which, with so much ease and variety, he found himself 
able to make. The use, then, of words is to be sensible marks of 
ideas, and the ideas they stand for are their proper and immediate 
signification. 

2. Words are the sensible signs of his ideas who uses them. —The 
use men have of these marks being either to record their own 
thoughts for the assistance of their own memory, or, as it were, to 
bring out their ideas, and lay them before the view of others: 
words in their primary or immediate signification stand for nothing 
but the ideas in the mind of him that uses them, how imperfectly 
soever or carelessly those ideas are collected from the things which 
they are supposed to represent. Words being voluntary signs, they 
cannot be voluntary signs imposed by a man on things he knows 
not. That would be to make them signs of nothing, sounds without 
signification. A man cannot make his words the signs cither of 
qualities in things, or of conceptions in the mind of another, whereof 
he has none in his own. 

3. Words, in every man's mouth, stand for the ideas he has, 
and which he would express by them. A child having taken notice 
of nothing in the metal he hears called " gold," but the bright 
shining yellow colour, he applies the word " gold " only to his 
own idea of that colour, and nothing else; and therefore calls the 
same colour in a peacock's tail, " gold." Another, that hath better 
observed, adds to shining yellow great weight: and then the sound 
*' gold," when he uses it, stands for a complex idea of a shining 
yellow and very weighty substance. Another adds to those qualities 
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fusibility: and then the word “ gold ” to him signifies a body, 
bright, yellow, fusible, and very heavy. Another adds malleability. 
Each of these uses equally the word “ gold,’’ when they have 
occasion to express the idea which they have applied it to: but it 
is evident that each can apply it only to his own idea; nor can he 
make it stand as a sign of such a complex idea as he has not. 

4. Words often secretly referred.—But though words, as they are 
used by men, can properly and immediately signify nothing but 
the ideas that are in the mind of the speaker, yet they in their 
thoughts give them a secret reference to two other things. 

First, To the ideas in other men’s minds.— First, They suppose 

their words to be marks of the ideas in the minds also of other men, 

with whom they communicate: for else they should talk in vain’ 

and could not be understood, if the sounds they applied to one 

idea were such as by the hearer were applied to another, which 
is to speak two languages. 


5 . Secondly, To the reality of things. -Secondly, Because men 

would not be thought to talk barely of their own imaginations, but 

of things as really they are; therefore they often suppose their words 
to stand also for the reality of things. 

6. Words by use readily excite ideas.— Concerning words also it 
is farther to be considered: First, That they being immediately the 
signs of men s ideas, and by that means, the instruments whereby 
men communicate their conceptions, and express to one another 
hose thoughts and imaginations they have within their own breasts 
there comes by constant use, to be such a connection between 
certain sounds and the ideas they stand for, that the names heard 

whlh? S re w y eX , C ‘ te C u rtain id6aS ’ aS if the ob i ects themselves 
which are apt to produce them did actually affect the senses. Which 

- manifestly so in all obvious sensible qualities and in all 
substances that frequently and familiarly occur to us. 

* Y°[ ds °f{ en used without signification— Secondly, That 
hough the proper and immediate signification of words are ideas 

cradles w 1 ^ ^ beCauSC ' ^ familiar llsc our 

a , d , ’ W f. come t0 team certain articulate sounds very perfectly 
and have them readily on our tongues, and always at haSdtoS 

memones, but yet are not always careful to examine or settle their 
^gn fications perfectly; it often happens that men, even when they 

thou phf PP y themselves ^ an attentive consideration, do set their 
thoughts more on words than things. 

8 Their signification perfectly arbitrary —Words bv lonv an H 
familiar use, as has been said, come to excite in men certain ideas 
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so constantly and readily, that they are apt to suppose a natural 
connexion between them. But that they signify only men's peculiar 
ideas, and that by a perfectly arbitrary imposition, is evident in 
that they often fail to excite in others (even that use the same 
language) the same ideas we take them to be the signs of: and 
every man has so inviolable a liberty to make words stand for 
what ideas he pleases, that no one hath the power to make others 
have the same ideas in their minds that he has, when they use the 
same words that he does. Whatever be the consequence of any 
man's using of words differently, either from their general meaning, 
or the particular sense of the person to whom he addresses them, 
this is certain, their signification, in his use of them, is limited to 
his ideas, and they can be signs of nothing else. 


CHAPTER III 

OF GENERAL TERMS 

1. The greatest part of words general .—All things that exist being 
particulars, it may perhaps be thought reasonable that words, which 
ought to be conformed to things, should be so too, I mean in their 
signification: but yet we find the quite contrary. The far greatest 
part of words, that make all languages, are general terms: which 
has not been the effect of neglect or chance, but of reason and 
necessity. 

2. For every particular thing to have a name is impossible .— 
First, It is impossible that every particular thing should have a 
distinct peculiar name. For the signification and use of words 
depending on that connexion which the mind makes between its 
ideas and the sounds it uses as signs of them, it is necessary, in 
the application of names to things, that the mind should have 
distinct ideas of the things, and retain also the particular name 
that belongs to every one, with its peculiar appropriation to that 
idea. But it is beyond the power of human capacity to frame 
and retain distinct ideas of all the particular things we meet with: 
every bird and beast men saw, every tree and plant that affected the 
senses, could not find a place in the most capacious understanding. 

3. And useless. —Secondly, If it were possible, it would yet be 
useless, because it would not serve to the chief end of language. 
Men would in vain heap up names of particular things, that would 
not serve them to communicate their thoughts. Men learn names, 
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hears it the idea I apply it to in mine when I speak it This 
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partake in; and to that they give, with others, the name “ man/ 1 
for example. And thus they come to have a general name, and a 
general idea. Wherein they make nothing new, but only leave out 
of the complex idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, 
that which is peculiar to each, and retain only what is common to 
them all. 

9. General natures are nothing but abstract ideas. —He that 
thinks general natures or notions are anything else but abstract and 
partial ideas of more complex ones, taken at first from particular 
existences, will, I fear, be at a loss where to find them. For, let 
anyone reflect, and then tell me wherein does his idea of “ man " 
differ from that of " Peter " and “ Paul/' or his idea of “ horse " 
from that of " Bucephalus/' but in the leaving out something 
that is peculiar to each individual, and retaining so much of those 
particular complex ideas of several particular existences as they 
are found to agree in? Of the complex ideas signified by the 
names “ man " and " horse," leaving out but those particulars 
wherein they differ, and retaining only those wherein they agree, 
and of those making a new distinct complex idea, and giving the 
name “ animal " to it, one has a more general term, that compre¬ 
hends with man, several other creatures. Leave out of the idea of 
“ animal " sense and spontaneous motion, and the remaining 
complex idea, made up of the remaining simple ones of " body, 
life, and nourishment," becomes a more general one under the 
more comprehensive term, vivens. 

11. General and universal are creatures of the understanding .— 
It is plain, by what has been said, that general and universal 
belong not to the real existence of things; but are the inventions 
and creatures of the understanding, made by it for its own use, 
and concern only signs, whether words or ideas. Words are 
general, as has been said, when used for signs of general ideas, 
and so are applicable indifferently to many particular things; and 
ideas are general when they are set up as the representatives of 
many particular things: but universality belongs not to things 
themselves, which are all of them particular in their existence, even 
those words and ideas which in their signification are general. 
When therefore we quit particulars, the generals that rest are only 
creatures of our own making, their general nature being nothing 
but the capacity they are put into by the understanding of signify¬ 
ing or representing many particulars. For the signification they 
have is nothing but a relation that by the mind of man is added 
to them. 
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12 . Abstract ideas are the essences of the genera and species._ 

The next thing therefore to be considered, is, what kind of significa¬ 
tion it is that general words have. For as it is evident that they do 
not signify barely one particular thing, for then they would not 
be general terms, but proper names; so on the other side it is as 
evident they do not signify a plurality; for “ man ” and " men " 
would then signify the same, and the distinction of " numbers ” 
(as grammarians call them) would be superfluous and useless. That 
then which general words signify, is a sort of things; and each of 
them does that by being a sign of an abstract idea in the mind; 
to which idea as things existing are found to agree, so-they come to 
be ranked under that name; or, which is all one, be of that sort. 


Whereby it is evident, that the essences of the sorts, or (if the 
Latin word pleases better) species of things, are nothing else but 
these abstract ideas. For the having the essence of any species, 
being that which makes any thing to be of that species, and the 
conformity to the idea to which the name is annexed being that 
which gives a right to that name, the having the essence, and the 
having that conformity, must needs be the same thing: since to 
be of any species, and to have a right to the name of that species, 
is all one. As, for example: to be a man or of the species man! 
and to have right to the name “ man,” is the same thing. Again 
to be a man, or of the species man, and have the essence of a 
man, is the same thing. Now, since nothing can be a man, or 
have a right to the name ” man,” but what has a conformity to 
the abstract idea the name " man ” stands for; nor any thing be 
a man, or have a right to the species man, but what has the essence 
of that species; it follows, that the abstract idea for which the 
name stands, and the essence of the species, is one and the same 
From whence it is easy to observe, that the essences of the sorts 
o things, and consequently the sorting of this, is the workmanship 
of the understanding that abstracts and makes those general ideas 
^ They are the workmanship of the understanding, but have 
their foundation in the similitude of things.~l would not here be 
thought to forget, much less to deny, that nature, in the production 
of things, makes several of them alike: there is nothing more 
obvious, especially in the races of animals, and all things propagated 
y seed. But yet, I think, we may say, the sorting of them under 

frmrMFp .™ rkma f h >P the understanding, taking occasion, 
from the similitude it observes amongst them, to make abstract 

general ideas and set them up in the mind with names annexed to 

them, as patterns or forms; for in that sense the word ” form ” 
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has a very proper signification, to which as particular things existing 
are found to agree, so they come to be of that species, have that 
denomination, or are put into that classis. And when general names 
have any connection with particular beings, these abstract ideas 
are the medium that unites them: so that the essence of species, 
as distinguished and denominated by us, neither are nor can be 
anything but those precise abstract ideas we have in our minds. 
And therefore the supposed real essences of substances, if different 
from our abstract ideas, cannot be the essences of the species we 
rank things into. For two species may be one as rationally as two 
different essences be the essences of one species; and I demand, 
what are the alterations may or may not be in a horse or lead, 
without making either of them to be of another species? In deter¬ 
mining the species of things 
resolve. But if any one will regulate himself herein by supposed 
real essences, he will, I suppose, be at a loss: and he will never 
be able to know when anything precisely ceases to be of the species 
of a horse or lead. 

14. Each distinct abstract idea is a distinct essence .—Nor will 
any one wonder that I say, these essences, or abstract ideas (which 
are the measures of name, and the boundaries of species), are the 
workmanship of the understanding, who considers that at least 
the complex ones are often, in several men, different collections 
of simple ideas: and therefore that is covetousness to one man, 
which is not so to another. Nay, even in substances, where their 
abstract ideas seem to be taken from the things themselves, they 
are not constantly the same; no, not in that species which is most 
familiar to us, and with which we have the most intimate acquaint¬ 
ance : it having been more than once doubted, whether the foetus 
born of a woman were a man, even so far as that it hath been 
debated whether it were or were not to be nourished and baptized; 
which could not be if the abstract idea or essence to which the name 
“ man ” belonged were of nature's making, and were not the 
uncertain and various collection of simple ideas, which the under¬ 
standing puts together, and then, abstracting it, affixed a name 
to it. So that in truth every distinct abstract idea is a distinct 
essence: and the names that stand for such distinct ideas, are the 
names of things essentially different. Thus, a circle is as essentially 
different from an oval as a sheep from a goat, and rain is as 
essentially different from snow as water from earth; that abstract 
idea which is the essence of one, being impossible to be communi¬ 
cated to the other. And thus any two abstract ideas, that in any 


by our abstract ideas, this is easy to 
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part vary one from another, with two distinct names annexed to 
them, constitute two distinct sorts, or, if you please, species, as 
essentially different as any two the most remote or opposite in the 
world. 

15. Real and nominal essence. —But since the essences of things 
are thought, by some (and not without reason), to be wholly 
unknown; it may not be amiss to consider the several significations 
of the word “ essence/ 1 

First, Essence may be taken for the being of any thing, whereby 
it is what it is. And thus the real internal (but generally in 
substances unknown) constitution of things, whereon their discover¬ 
able qualities depend, may be called their " essence." This is the 
proper original signification of the word. 

Secondly, The learning and disputes of the schools having been 
much busied about genus and species, the word " essence " has 
almost lost its primary signification; and, instead of the real 
constitution of things, has been almost wholly applied to the 
artificial constitution of genus and species. It is true there is 
ordinarily supposed a real constitution of the sorts of things: and 
it is past doubt there must be some real constitution, on which any 
collection of simple ideas co-existing must depend. But it being 
evident that things are ranked under names into sorts or species 
only as they agree to certain abstract ideas to which we have 
annexed those names, the essence of each genus or sort comes to 
be nothing but that abstract idea, which the general or “ sortal " 
(if I may have leave so to call it from “ sort," as I do " general " 
from genus) name stands for. And this we shall find to be that 
which the word “ essence " imports in its most familiar use. These 
two sorts of essences, I suppose, may not unfitly be termed, the 
one the " real," the other the " nominal," essence. 

18. Real and nominal essence the same in simple ideas and modes 
different in substances.— Essences being thus distinguished into 
nominal and real, we may further observe, that in the species of 
simple ideas and modes, they are always the same: but in 
substances, always quite different. Thus a figure including a space 
between three lines, is the real as well as nominal essence of a 
triangle; it being not only the abstract idea to which the general 
name is annexed, but the very essentia, or " being," of the thing 
itself that foundation from which all its properties flow, and to 
which they are all inseparably annexed. But it is far otherwise 
concerning that parcel of matter which makes the ring on my finger 
wherein these two essences are apparently different. For it is the 
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real constitution of its insensible parts, on which depend all those 
properties of colour, weight, fusibility, fixedness, etc., which makes 
it to be gold, or gives it a right to that name, which is therefore its 
nominal essence; since nothing can be called " gold ” but what 
has a conformity of qualities to that abstract complex idea, to which 
that name is annexed. But this distinction of essences, belonging 
particularly to substances, we shall, when we come to consider 
their names, have an occasion to treat of more fully. 

20. Recapitulation. —To conclude: This is that which in short I 
would say, viz., that all the great business of genera and species , 
and their essences, amounts to no more but this—that men making 
abstract ideas, and settling them in their minds, with names annexed 
to them, do thereby enable themselves to consider things, and 
discourse of them, as it were, in bundles, for the easier and readier 
improvement and communication of their knowledge; which would 
advance but slowly, were their words and thoughts confined only 
to particulars. 


CHAPTER IV 

OF THE NAMES OF SIMPLE IDEAS 

1-4. Names of simple ideas, modes, and substances, have each 
something peculiar. —Though all words, as I have shown, signify 
nothing immediately but the ideas in the mind of the speaker, yet, 
upon a nearer survey, we shall find that the names of simple ideas, 
mixed modes (under which I comprise relations too), and natural 
substances, have each of them something peculiar, and different 
from the other. For example: — 

First, The names of simple ideas and substances, with the abstract 
ideas in the mind which they immediately signify, intimate also 
some real existence, from which was derived their original pattern. 
But the names of mixed modes terminate in the idea that is in the 
mind, and lead not the thoughts any farther, as we shall see more 
at large in the following chapter. 

Secondly, The names of simple ideas and modes signify always 
the real as well as nominal essence of their species. But the names 
of natural substances signify rarely, if ever, any thing but barely 
the nominal essences of those species, as we shall show in the chapter 
that treats of the names of substances in particular. 

Thirdly, The names of simple ideas are not capable of any 
definitions; the names of all complex ideas are. 
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5. If all were definable, it would be a process in infinitum.—I will 
not here trouble myself to prove that all terms are not definable, 
from that progress, in infinitum, which it will visibly lead us into 
if we should allow that all names could be defined. For if the 
terms of one definition were still to be defined by another, where 
at last should we stop? But I shall, from the nature of our ideas, 
and the signification of our words, show why some names can, and 
others cannot, be defined, and which they are. 

6. What a definition is. —I think it is agreed, that a definition is 
nothing else but “ the showing the meaning of one word by several 
other not synonymous terms." The meaning of words being only 
the ideas they are made to stand for by him that uses them, the 
meaning of any term is then showed, or the word is defined, when 
by other words the idea it is made the sign of and annexed to in 
the mind of the speaker is, as it were, represented or set before the 
view of another; and thus its signification ascertained. This is the 
only use and end of definitions; and therefore the only measure of 
what is or is not a good definition. 

11. Simple ideas, why undefinable, farther explained. —Simple 
ideas, as has been shown, are only to be got by those impressions 
objects themselves make on our minds by the proper inlets 
appointed to each sort. If they are not received this way, all the 
words in the world made use of to explain or define any of their 
names, will never be able to produce in us the idea it stands for. 
For words, being sounds, can produce in us no other simple ideas 
than of those very sounds; nor excite any in us but by that volun¬ 
tary connexion which is known to be between them and those 
simple ideas which common use has made them signs of. He that 
thinks otherwise, let him try if any words can give him the taste 
of a pine-apple, and make him have the true idea of the relish of 
that celebrated delicious fruit. So far as he is told it has a 
resemblance with any tastes whereof he has the ideas already in 
his memory, imprinted there by sensible objects not strangers to 
his palate, so far may he approach that resemblance in his mind. 
But this is not giving us that idea by a definition, but exciting in 
us other simple ideas by their known names; which will be still 
very different from the true taste of that fruit itself. In light and 
colours, and all other simple ideas, it is the same thing: for the 
signification of sounds is not natural, but only imposed and arbitrary. 

12. The contrary showed in complex ideas. —The case is quite 
otherwise in complex ideas, which consisting of several simple ones, 
it is in the power of words, standing for the several ideas that make 
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that composition, to imprint complex ideas in the mind which were 
never there before, and so‘make their names be understood. In 
such collections of ideas passing under one name, definition, or the 
teaching the signification of one word by several others, has place, 
and may make us understand the names of things which never 
came within the reach of our senses, and frame ideas suitable to 
those in other men s minds, when they use those names: provided 
that none of the terms of the definition stand for any such simple 
ideas which he to whom the explication is made has never yet had 
in his thought. Thus the word “ statue ” may be explained to a 
blind man by other words, when “ picture ” cannot; his senses 
having given him the idea of figure, but not of colours, which 
therefore words cannot excite in him. 

14. The names of complex ideas , when to be made intelligible by 
words. Simple ideas, as has been showed, can only be got by 
experience from those objects which are proper to produce in us 
those perceptions. When by this means we have our minds stored 
with them, and know the names for them, then we are in a condition 
to define, and by definition to understand, the names of complex 
ideas that are made up of them. 


CHAPTER VI 

OF THE NAMES OF SUBSTANCES 

1. The common names of substances stand for sorts.— The 
common names of substances, as well as other general terms, stand 
for sorts. which is nothing else but the being made signs of such 
complex ideas, wherein several particular substances do or might 
agree, by virtue of which they are capable of being comprehended 
in one common conception, and be signified by one name. I say, 

do or might agree : for though there be but one sun existing 
in the world, yet the idea of it being abstracted, so that more 
substances (if there were several) might each agree in it; it is as 
much a sort as if there were as many suns as there are stars. 

2. The essence of each sort is the abstract idea. —The measure 
and boundary of each sort or species whereby it is constituted that 
particular sort and distinguished from others, is that we call its 
" essence/' which is nothing but that abstract idea to which that 
name is annexed: so that everything contained in that idea is 
essential to that sort. This, though it be all the essence of natural 
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substances that we know, or by which we distinguish them into 
sorts; yet I call it by a peculiar name, the " nominal essence," to 
distinguish it from that real constitution of substances upon which 
depends this nominal essence, and all the properties of that sort; 
which therefore, as has been said, may be called the “ real 
essence " : v.g., the nominal essence of gold is that complex idea 
the word " gold " stands for, let it be, for instance, a body yellow, 
of a certain weight, malleable, fusible, and fixed. But the real 
essence is the constitution of the insensible parts of that body, on 
which those qualities and all the other properties of gold depend. 
How far these two are different, though they are both called 
“ essence," is obvious, at first sight to discover. 

3. The nominal and real essence different. —For though, perhaps, 
voluntary motion, with sense and reason, joined to a body of a 
certain shape, be the complex idea to which I and others annex the 
name " man," and so be the nominal essence of the species so 
called: yet nobody will say that that complex idea is the real 
essence and source of all those operations which are to be found 
in any individual of that sort. The foundation of all those qualities 
which are the ingredients of our complex idea, is something quite 
different: and had we such a knowledge of tha< constitution of 
man from which his faculties of moving, sensation, and reasoning, 
and other powers flow, and on which his so regular shape depends, 
as it is possible angels have, and it is certain his Maker has, we 
should have a quite other idea of his essence than what now is 
contained in our definition of that species. 

4. Nothing essential to individuals. —That " essence," in the 
ordinary use of the word, relates to sorts, and that it is considered 
in particular beings no farther than they are ranked into sorts, 
appears from hence: that take but away the abstract ideas by 
which we sort individuals, and rank them under common names, 
and then the thought of anything essential to any of them instantly 
vanishes: we have no notion of the one without the other; which 
plainly shows their relation. It is necessary for me to be as I am: 
God and nature has made me so: but there is nothing I have is 
essential to me. An accident or disease may very much alter my 
colour or shape; a fever or fall may take away my reason or 
memory, or both; and an apoplexy leave neither sense nor under¬ 
standing, no, nor life. Other creatures of my shape may be made 
with more and better, or fewer and worse, faculties than I have: 
and others may have reason and sense in a shape and body very 
different from mine. None of these are essential to the one or the 
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other, or to any individual whatsoever, till the mind refers it to 
some sort or species of things; and then presently, according to 
the abstract idea of that sort, something is found essential. Let 
any one examine his own thoughts, and he will find, that as soon 
as he supposes or speaks of essential, the consideration of some 
species, or the complex idea, signified by some general name, comes 
into his mind: and it is in reference to that, that this or that quality 
is said to be essential. So that if it be asked, whether it be essential 
to me, or any other particular corporeal being, to have reason? I 
say, No; no more than it is essential to this white thing I write on 
to have words in it. But if that particular being be to be counted of 
the sort “ man/' and to have the name " man " given it, then 
reason is essential to it, supposing reason to be a part of the complex 
idea the name “ man " stands for: as it is essential to this thing I 
write on to contain words, if I will give it the name " treatise," 
and rank it under that species. So that " essential " and " not 
essential " relate only to our abstract ideas, and the names annexed 
to them; which amounts to no more but this, that whatever 
particular thing has not in it those qualities which are contained 
in the abstract idea which any general term stands for, cannot be 
ranked under that species, nor be called by that name, since that 
abstract idea is the very essence of that species. 

5. Thus, if the idea of body, with some people, be bare extension 
or space, then solidity is not essential to body: if others make the 
idea to which they give the name " body," to be solidity and 
extension, then solidity is essential to body. That therefore, and 
that alone, is considered as essential which makes a part of the 
complex idea the name of a sort stands for, without which no 
particular thing can be reckoned of that sort, nor be entitled to 
that name. Should there be found a parcel of matter that had all 
the other qualities that are in iron, but wanted obedience to the 
loadstone, and would neither be drawn by it, nor receive direction 
from it; would any one question whether it wanted any thing 
essential? It would be absurd to ask, whether a thing really existing 
wanted any thing essential to it? Or could it be demanded, whether 
this made an essential or specific difference or no? since we have 
no other measure of essential or species but our abstract ideas. 
And to talk of specific differences in nature, without reference to 
general ideas and names, is to talk unintelligibly. For, I would 
ask any one, What is sufficient to make an essential difference in 
nature between any two particular beings, without any regard had 
to some abstract idea, which is looked upon as the essence and 
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standard of a species? All such patterns and standards being quite 
laid aside, particular beings, considered barely in themselves, will 
be found to have all their qualities equally essential; and every thing 
in each individual will be essential to it, or, which is more, nothing 
at all. For though it may be reasonable to ask, whether obeying 
the magnet be essential to iron? yet, I think, it is very improper 
and insignificant to ask, whether it be essential to the particular 
parcel of matter I cut my pen with? without considering it under 
the name “ iron,” or as being of a certain species. And if, as has 
been said, our abstract ideas which have names annexed to them, 
are the boundaries of species, nothing can be essential but what is 
contained in those ideas. 

6 . It is true I have often mentioned a real essence, distinct in 

substances from those abstract ideas of them, which I call their 

“ nominal essence.” By this ” real essence,” I mean that real 

constitution of any thing which is the foundation of all those 

properties that are combined in, and are constantly found to co-exist 

with, the nominal essence; that particular constitution which every 

thing has within itself, without any relation to any thing without it. 

But essence, even in this sense, relates to a sort, and supposes a 

species; for, being that real constitution on which the properties 

depend, it necessarily supposes a sort of things, properties belonging 

only to species, and not to individuals; v.g., supposing the nominal 

essence of gold to be body of such a peculiar colour and weight, 

with malleability and fusibility, the real essence is that constitution 

of the parts of matter on which these qualities and their union 

depend, and is also the foundation of its solubility in aqua regia, 

and other properties accompanying that complex idea. Here are 

essences and properties, but all upon supposition of a sort, or 

general abstract idea, which is considered as immutable; but there 

is no individual parcel of matter to which any of these qualities 

are so annexed as to be essential to it or inseparable from it. That 

which is essential belongs to it as a condition whereby it is of this 

or that sort: but take away the consideration of its being ranked 

under the name of some abstract idea, and then there is nothing 

necessary to it, nothing inseparable from it. Indeed, as to the real 

essences of substances, we only suppose their being, without 

precisely knowmg wha t they are: but that which annexes them 

still to the species is the nominal essence, of which they are the 
supposed foundation and cause. 

7 - The nominal essence bounds the species —The next thing to 

e considered is, by which of those essences it is that substances 
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are determined into sorts or species; and that, it is evident, is by 
the nominal essence. For it is that alone that the name, which is 
the mark of the sort, signifies. It is impossible therefore that any 
thing should determine the sorts of things which we rank under 
general names, but that idea which that name is designed as a 
mark for; which is that, as has been shown, which we call the 
“ nominal essence.' 1 Why do we say, “ This is a horse, and that 
a mule; this is an animal, that an herb? " How comes any 
particular thing to be of this or that sort, but because it has that 
nominal essence, or, which is all one, agrees to that abstract idea 
that name is annexed to ? 

9. Not the real essence, which we know not. —Nor, indeed, can 
we rank and sort things, and consequently (which is the end of 
sorting) denominate them, by their real essences, because we know 
them not. Our faculties carry us no farther towards the knowledge 
and distinction of substances than a collection of those sensible 
ideas which we observe in them; which, however made with the 
greatest diligence and exactness we are capable of, yet is more 
remote from the true internal constitution from which those qualities 
flow than, as I said, a countryman's idea is from the inward 
contrivance of that famous clock at Strasburg, whereof he only 

sees the outward figure and motions. 

21. But since, as has been remarked, we have need of general 
words, though we know not the real essences of things; all we can 
do is to collect such a number of simple ideas as by examination 
we find to be united together in things existing, and thereof to 
make one complex idea. Which, though it be not the real essence 
of any substance that exists, is yet the specific essence to which 
our name belongs, and is convertible with it; by which we may at 

least try the truth of these nominal essences. 

28. But though these nominal essences of substances are made 
by the mind, they are not yet made so arbitrarily as those of mixe 
modes. To the making of any nominal essence, it is necessary, 
First, that the ideas whereof it consists, have such an union as to 
make but one idea, how compounded soever. Secondly, That the 
particular ideas so united be exactly the same, neither more nor 
less. For if two abstract complex ideas differ either in number or 
sorts of their component parts, they make two different, and no 
one and the same essence. In the first of these, the mind, in ma ing 
its complex ideas of substances, only follows nature: and puts 
none together, which are not supposed to have an union in nature. 
Nobody joins the voice of a sheep with the shape of a horse, nor 
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the colour of lead with the weight and fixedness of gold, to be the 
complex ideas of any real substances; unless he has a mind to fill 
his head with chimeras, and his discourse with unintelligible words. 
Men, observing certain qualities always joined and existing together, 
therein copied nature; and of ideas so united made their complex 
ones of substances. For though men may make what complex 
ideas they please, and give what names to them they will; yet, if 
they will be understood when they speak of things really existing, 
they must, in some degree, conform their ideas to the things they 
would speak of: or else men’s language will be like that of Babel; 
and every man's words, being intelligible only to himself, would 
no longer serve to conversation and the ordinary affairs of life, if 
the ideas they stand for be not some way answering the common 
appearances and agreement of substances as they really exist. 

36. Nature makes the similitude. —This, then, in short, is the 
case: nature makes many particular things which do agree one 
with another in many sensible qualities, and probably, too, in their 
internal frame and constitution; but it is not this real essence that 
distinguishes them into species; it is men, who taking occasion 
from the qualities they find united in them, and wherein they 
observe often several individuals to agree, range them into sorts in 
order to their naming, for the convenience of comprehensive signs; 
under which, individuals, according to their conformity to this or 
that abstract idea, come to be ranked as under ensigns; so that this 
is of the blue, that the red, regiment; this is a man, that a drill: 
and in this, I think, consists the whole business of genus and species. 
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OF KNOWLEDGE AND OPINION 

I—Of Knowledge in General. II— Of the Degrees of our 
Knowledge. Ill— Of the Extent of Human Knowledge. 
IV— Of the Reality of Human Knowledge. V— Of Truth in 
General. VI— Of Universal Propositions. VII— Of Maxims. 
IX— Of Our Knowledge of Existence. X— Of Our Knowledge 
of the Existence of a God. XI— Of Our Knowledge of the 
Existence of Other Things. XIV— Of Judgment. XV— Of 
Probability. XXI— Of the Division of the Sciences 


CHAPTER I 

OF KNOWLEDGE IN GENERAL 

1. Our knowledge conversant about our ideas .—Since the mind, 
in all its thoughts and reasonings, hath no other immediate object 
but its own ideas, which it alone does or can contemplate, it is 
evident that our knowledge is only conversant about them. 

2. Knowledge is the perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of two ideas .—Knowledge then seems to me to be nothing but the 
perception of the connection and agreement, or disagreement and 
repugnancy, of any of our ideas. In this alone it consists. Where 
this perception is, there is knowledge; and where it is not, there, 
though we may fancy, guess, or believe, yet we always come short 
of knowledge. For, when we know that white is not black, what 
do we else but perceive that these two ideas do not agree? When 
we possess ourselves with the utmost security of the demonstration 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, what 
do we more but perceive, that equality to two right ones does 
necessarily agree to, and is inseparable from, the three angles of a 
triangle ? 

3. This agreement fourfold. —But, to understand a little more 
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distinctly, wherein this agreement or disagreement consists, I think 
we may reduce it all to these four sorts: (i). Identity, or diversity. 
(2). Relation. (3). Co-existence, or necessary connection. (4). 
Real existence. 

4. First, Of identity or diversity.— First, As to the first sort of 
agreement or disagreement, viz., identity or diversity. It is the 
first act of the mind, when it has any sentiments or ideas at all, 
to perceive its ideas, and, so far as it perceives them, to know that 
one is not another. This is so absolutely necessary, that without 
it there could be no knowledge, no reasoning, no imagination, no 
distinct thoughts at all. By this the mind clearly and infallibly 
perceives each idea to agree with itself, and to be what it is; and 
all distinct ideas to disagree, i.e., the one not to be the other: and 
this it does without pains, labour, or deduction, but at first view, 
by its natural power of perception and distinction. 

5. Secondly, Relative. —Secondly, The next sort of agreement or 
disagreement the mind perceives in any of its ideas may, I think, 
be called relative, and is nothing but the perception of the 
relation between any two ideas, of what kind soever, whether 
substances, modes, or any other. For, since all distinct ideas must 
eternally be known not to be the same, and so be universally and 
constantly denied one of another: there could be no room for any 
positive knowledge at all, if we could not perceive any relation 

etween our ideas, and find out the agreement or disagreement 

they have one with another, in several ways the mind takes of 
comparing them. 


6. Thirdly, Of co-existence.— Thirdly, The third sort of agree¬ 
ment or disagreement to be found in our ideas, which the perception 
of the mind is employed about, is co-existence, or non-co-existence 
in the same subject; and this belongs particularly to substances, 
thus when we pronounce concerning “ gold " that it is fixed, our 
knowledge of this truth amounts to no more but this, that fixedness 
or a power to remain in the fire unconsumed, is an idea that always 
accompames and ,s joined with that particular sort of yellowness, 
weight, fusibility, malleableness and solubility in aqua regia, which 
make our complex idea, signified by the word “ gold.’’ 

J. Fo ™ t] ' l y. Of real existence— Fourthly, The fourth and last 

these four sort ^ ^ 6X1Stence a 8 reein § to an Y idea. Within 
these four sorts of agreement or disagreement is, I suppose con¬ 
tained all the knowledge we have or are capable of; for all the 

knoTo'r can Iffi™ ^ COncernin g any of our ideas, all that we 
now or can affirm concerning any of them, is that it is or is not 
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the same with some other; that it does or does not always co-exist 
with some other idea in the same subject; that it has this or that 
relation to some other idea; or that it has a real existence without 
the mind. Thus, " Blue is not yellow," is of identity. " Two 
triangles upon equal bases between two parallels are equal," is of 
relation. " Iron is susceptible of magnetical impressions," is of 
co-existence. " God is," is of real existence. Though identity 
and co-existence are truly nothing but relations, yet they are so 
peculiar ways of agreement or disagreement of our ideas, that they 
deserve well to be considered as distinct heads, and not under 
relation in general; since they are so different grounds of affirmation 
and negation, as will easily appear to any one who will but reflect 
on what is said in several places of this Essay. 


CHAPTER II 

OF THE DEGREES OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 

i. Intuitive .—All our knowledge consisting, as I have said, in 
the view the mind has of its own ideas, which is the utmost light 
and greatest certainty we, with our faculties and in our way of 
knowledge, are capable of, it may not be amiss to consider a little 
the degrees of its evidence. The different clearness of our knowledge 
seems to me to lie in the different way of perception the mind has 
of the agreement or disagreement of any of its ideas. For if we 
will reflect on our own ways of thinking, we shall find that some¬ 
times the mind perceives the agreement or disagreement of two 
ideas immediately by themselves, without the intervention of any 
other: and this, I think, we may call " intuitive knowledge." For 
in this the mind is at no pains of proving or examining, but 
perceives the truth, as the eye doth light, only by being directed 
towards it. Thus the mind perceives that white is not black, that 
a circle is not a triangle, that three are more than two, and equal 
to one and two. Such kind of truths the mind perceives at the 
first sight of the ideas together, by bare intuition, without the 
intervention of any other idea; and this kind of knowledge is the 
clearest and most certain that human frailty is capable of. This 
part of knowledge is irresistible, and, like bright sunshine, forces 
itself immediately to be perceived as soon as ever the mind turns 
its view that way; and leaves no room for hesitation, doubt, or 
examination, but the mind is presently filled with the clear light of 
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it. It is on this intuition that depends all the certainty and evidence 
of all our knowledge, which certainty every one finds to be so great 
that he cannot imagine, and therefore not require, a greater: for a 
man cannot conceive himself capable of a greater certainty, than 
to know that any idea in his mind is such as he perceives it to be; 
and that two ideas, wherein he perceives a difference, are different, 
and not precisely the same. He that demands a greater certainty 
than this demands he knows not what, and shows only that he has 
a mind to be a sceptic without being able to be so. Certainty 
depends so wholly on this intuition, that in the next degree of 
knowledge, which I call ” demonstrative,” this intuition is neces¬ 
sary in all the connections of the intermediate ideas, without which 


we cannot attain knowledge and certainty. 

2. Demonstrative .—The next degree of knowledge is, where the 
mind perceives the agreement or disagreement of any ideas, but not 
immediately. Though wherever the mind perceives the agreement 
or disagreement of any of its ideas, there be certain knowledge' 
yet it does not always happen that the mind sees that agreement 
or disagreement which there is between them, even where it is 
discoverable; and in that case remains in ignorance, and at most 
gets no farther that a probable conjecture. The reason why the 
mind cannot always perceive presently the agreement or disagree¬ 
ment of two ideas, is, because those ideas concerning whose 
agreement or disagreement the inquiry is made, cannot by the 
mind be so put together as to show it. In this case, then, when 
the mind cannot so bring its ideas together as, by their immediate 
comparison and, as it were, juxtaposition or application one to 
another, to perceive their agreement or disagreement, it is fain bv 

e intervention of other ideas (one or more, as it happens)’, to 
discover the agreement or disagreement which it searches; and 
this ! S that which we call ” reasoning.” Thus the mind, being 
wiUmg to know the agreement or disagreement in bigness between 

mmed't 108 / tmngle ^ tW ° right ones - cannot < by an 

immediate view and comparing them, do it: because the three 

ngles of a tnangle cannot be brought at once, and be compared 

with any one or two angles; and so of this the mind has no imme 

diate, no intuitive knowledge. In this case the mind is fain to find 

ut some other angles, to which the three angles of a triangle have 

n equality; and finding those equal to two right ones comes to 
know their equality to two right ones. 

3 - Depends on proofs .-Those intervening ideas which serve to 
how the agreement of any two others, are called ” proofs ”• and 
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where the agreement or disagreement is by this means plainly and 
clearly perceived, it is called " demonstration.” 

4. But not so easy. —This knowledge by intervening proofs, 
though it be certain, yet the evidence of it is not altogether so clear 
and bright, nor the assent so ready, as in intuitive knowledge. For 
though in demonstration the mind does at last perceive the agree¬ 
ment or disagreement of the ideas it considers, yet it is not without 
pains and attention: there must be more than one transient view 
to find it. A steady application and pursuit is required to this 
discovery: and there must be a progression by steps and degrees 
before the mind can in this way arrive at certainty, and come to 
perceive the agreement or repugnancy between two ideas that need 

proofs and the use of reason to show it. 

5. Not without precedent doubt.— Another difference between 
intuitive and demonstrative knowledge, is, that though in the latter 
all doubt be removed, when by the intervention of the intermediate 
ideas the agreement or disagreement is perceived; yet before the 
demonstration there was a doubt; which in intuitive knowledge 
cannot happen to the mind that has its faculty of perception left 
to a degree capable of distinct ideas, no more than it can be a 
doubt to the eye (that can distinctly see white and black), whether 

this ink and this paper be all of a colour. 

6. Not so clear.— It is true, the perception produced by 
demonstration is also very clear; yet it is often with a great abate¬ 
ment of that evident lustre and full assurance that always 
accompany that which I call “ intuitive ”; like a face reflected 
by several mirrors one to another, where, as long as it retains the 
similitude and agreement with the object, it produces a knowledge; 
but it is still in every successive reflection with a lessening of that 
perfect clearness and distinctness which is in the first, till at last, 
after many removes, it has a great mixture of dimness, and is not 
at first sight so knowable, especially to weak eyes. Thus it is with 

knowledge made out by a long train of proofs. 

7. Each step must have intuitive evidence. —Now, in every step 
reason makes in demonstrative knowledge, there is an intuitive 
knowledge of that agreement or disagreement it seeks with the next 
intermediate idea, which it uses as a proof: for if it were not so, 
that yet would need a proof; since without the perception of such 
agreement or disagreement there is no knowledge produced. If it be 
perceived by itself, it is intuitive knowledge: if it cannot be 
perceived by itself, there is need of some intervening idea, as a 
common measure, to show their agreement or disagreement. By 
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which it is plain, that every step in reasoning that produces 
knowledge has intuitive certainty; which when the mind perceives, 
there is no more required but to remember it, to make the agreement 
or disagreement of the ideas, concerning which we inquire, visible 
and certain. So that to make any thing a demonstration, it is 
necessary to perceive the immediate agreement of the intervening 
ideas, whereby the agreement or disagreement of the two ideas 
under examination (whereof the one is always the first, and the 
other the last in the account) is found. This intuitive perception 
of the agreement or disagreement of the intermediate ideas, in each 
step and progression of the demonstration, must also be carried 
exactly in the mind, and a man must be sure that no part is left out: 
which, because in long deductions, and the use of many proofs, 
the memory does not always so readily and exactly retain; 
therefore it comes to pass, that this is more imperfect than intuitive 
knowledge, and men embrace often falsehood for demonstrations. 

14. Sensitive knowledge of particular existence .—These two viz 
intuition and demonstration, are the degrees of our knowledge’- 
whatever comes short of one of these, with what assurance soever 
embraced, is but faith or opinion, but not knowledge, at least in all 
general truths. There is, indeed another perception of the mind 
employed about the particular existence of finite beings without us; 
which going beyond bare probability, and yet not reaching 
per ectly to either of the foregoing degrees of certainty, passes under 

than thTt 1 .^ n ° wled S e -”. There can be nothing more certain, 
than that the idea we receive from an external object is in our 

minds, this is intuitive knowledge. But whether there be any 

hence certainly infer the existence of any thing without us which 
corresponds to that idea, is that whereof some men think there 
may be a question made; because men may have such ideas in their 

SS *5 ” r h obKct affects' SS 

_ nses. But yet here, I think, we are provided with an evidence 

puts us past doubting; for I ask any one, whether he be not 
nvinaWy consdous to himself of a different perception when he 
ooks on the sun by day, and thinks on it by night when h 
actually tastes wormwood, or smells a rose, or only thinks on that 
savour or odour? We as plainly find the differenceftere is between 
any idea revived in our minds by our own memory, and ac!u2 
g into our minds by our senses, as we do between anv two 

ftT . j f “y. " A dream may do te , me C 

and all these ideas may be produced in us without any extemfi 
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objects ”; he may please to dream that I make him this answer: 
(1). That it is no great matter whether I remove his scruple or no: 
where all is but dream, reasoning and arguments are of no use, 
truth and knowledge nothing. (2). That I believe he will allow a 
very manifest difference between dreaming of being in the fire, 
and being actually in it. But yet if he be resolved to appear so 
sceptical as to maintain, that what I call “ being actually in the 
fire " is nothing but a dream; and that we cannot thereby certainly 
know that any such thing as fire actually exists without us; I 
answer, that we certainly finding that pleasure or pain follows upon 
the application of certain objects to us, whose existence we perceive, 
or dream that we perceive, by our senses: this certainty is as great 
as our happiness or misery, beyond which we have no concernment 
to know or to be. So that, I think, we may add to the two former 
sorts of knowledge this also, of the existence of particular external 
objects by that perception and consciousness we have of the actual 
entrance of ideas from them, and allow these three degrees of 
knowledge, viz., intuitive, demonstrative, and sensitive: in each of 
which there are different degrees and ways of evidence and 
certainty. 


CHAPTER 111 

OF THE EXTENT OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 

1. Knowledge, as has been said, lying in the perception of the 
agreement or disagreement of any of our ideas, it follows from 
hence, that, 

First, We can have knowledge no farther than we have ideas. 

2. Secondly, That we can have no knowledge farther than we can 
have perception of that agreement or disagreement: which percep¬ 
tion being, (1). Either by intuition, or the immediate comparing 
any two ideas; or, (2). By reason, examining the agreement or 
disagreement of two ideas by the intervention of some others; or, 
(3). By sensation, perceiving the existence of particular things; 
hence it also follows, 

3. Thirdly, that we cannot have an intuitive knowledge that shall 
extend itself to all our ideas, and all that we would know about 
them; because we cannot examine and perceive all the relations 
they have one to another by juxtaposition, or an immediate 
comparison one with another. Thus having the ideas of an obtuse 
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and an acute-angled triangle, both drawn from equal bases, and 
between parallels, I can by intuitive knowledge perceive the one 
not to be the other; but cannot that way know whether they be 
equal or no; because their agreement or disagreement in equality 
can never be perceived by an immediate comparing them; the 
difference of figure makes their parts uncapable of an e\act 
immediate application; and therefore there is need of some inter¬ 
vening qualities to measure them by, which is demonstration or 
rational knowledge. 

4. Fourthly, It follows also, from what is above observed, that 
our rational knowledge cannot reach to the whole extent of our 
ideas: because between two different ideas we would examine, we 
cannot always find such mediums as we can connect one to another 
with an intuitive knowledge, in all the parts of the deduction; and 
wherever that fails, we come short of knowledge and demonstration. 

5. Fifthly, Sensitive knowledge, reaching no farther than the 
existence of things actually present to our senses, is yet much 
narrower than either of the former. 

6. From all which it is evident, that the extent of our knowledge 
comes not only short of the reality of things, but even of the extent 
of our own ideas. Though our knowledge be limited to our ideas, 
and cannot exceed them either in extent or perfection: and though 
these be very narrow bounds in respect of the extent of all being, 
and far short of what we may justly imagine to be in some even 
created understandings not tied down to the dull and narrow 
information is to be received from some few and not very acute 
ways of perception, such as are our senses; yet it would be well 
with us if our knowledge were but as large as our ideas, and there 
were not many doubts and inquiries concerning the ideas we have, 
whereof we are not, nor I believe ever shall be in this world, 
resolved. Nevertheless, I do not question but that human 
knowledge, under the present circumstances of our beings and 
constitutions, may be carried much farther than it hitherto has 
been, if men would sincerely, and with freedom of mind, employ 
all that industry and labour of thought in improving the means of 
discovering truth which they do for the colouring or support of 
falsehood, to maintain a system, interest, or party they are once 
engaged in. But yet, after all, I think I may, without injury to 
human perfection, be confident that our knowledge would never 
reach to all we might desire to know concerning those ideas we 
have; nor be able to surmount all the difficulties, and resolve all 
the questions, might arise concerning any of them. We have the 
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ideas of a square, a circle, and equality: and yet, perhaps, shall 

never be able to find a circle equal to a square, and certainly 

know that it is so. We have the ideas of matter and thinking, but 

possibly shall never be able to know whether any mere material 
being thinks or no. 

7. How far our knowledge reaches.—The affirmations or nega¬ 
tions we make concerning the ideas we have, may, as I have 
before intimated in general, be reduced to these four sorts, viz., 
identity, co-existence, relation, and real existence. I shall examine 
how far our knowledge extends in each of these: _ 

8. First. Our knowledge of identity and diversity, as jar as our 
ideas. —First, As to identity and diversity, in this way of the 
agreement or disagreement of ideas, our intuitive knowledge is as 
far extended as our ideas themselves; and there can be no idea in 
the mind which does not presently, by an intuitive knowledge, 
perceive to be what it is, and be different from any other. 

9- Secondly. Of co-existence, a very little way _Secondly, As 

to the second sort, which is the agreement or disagreement of our 
ideas in co-existence, in this our knowledge is very short, though 
in this consists the greatest and most material part of our know¬ 
ledge concerning substances. For our ideas of the species 
of substances being, as I have showed, nothing but certain collec¬ 
tions of simple ideas united in one subject, and so co-existing 
together.— v.g., our idea of flame is a body hot, luminous, 
and moving upward; of “ gold,” a body heavy to a certain degree, 
yellow, malleable, and fusible. These, or some such complex ideas 
as these in men s minds, do these two names of the different 
substances, " flame ” and " gold,” stand for. When we would 
know any thing farther concerning these, or any other sort of 
substances, what do we inquire but what other qualities or powers 
these substances have or have not? which is nothing else but to 
know what other simple ideas do or do not co-exist with those 
that make up that complex idea. 

10. This, how weighty and considerable a part soever of human 
science, is yet very narrow, and scarce any at all. The reason 
whereof is, that the simple ideas whereof our complex ideas of 
substances are made up are, for the most part, such as carry with 
them, in their own nature, no visible necessary connection or 
inconsistency with any other simple ideas, whose co-existence with 
them we would inform ourselves about. 

11. Especially of secondary qualities .—The ideas that our 
complex ones of substances are made up of, and about which our 
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knowledge concerning substances is most employed, are those of 
their secondary qualities; which depending all (as has been shown) 
upon the primary qualities of their minute and insensible parts, 
or, if not upon them, upon something yet more remote from our 
comprehension, it is impossible we should know which have a 
necessary union or inconsistency one with another: for, not 
knowing the root they spring from, not knowing what size, figure, 
and texture of parts they are on which depend and from which 
result those qualities which make our complex idea of gold, it is 
impossible we should know what other qualities result from or are 
incompatible with the same constitution of the insensible parts of 
gold; and so, consequently, must always co-exist with that complex 
idea we have of it, or else are inconsistent with it. 

12. Because all connection between any secondary and primary 
qualities is undiscover able .—Besides this ignorance of the primary 
qualities of the insensible parts of bodies, on which depend all 
their secondary qualities, there is yet another and more incurable 
part of ignorance, which sets us more remote from a certain 
knowledge of the co-existence or in-co-existence (if I may so say) 
of different ideas in the same subject; and that is, that there is no 
discoverable connection between any secondary quality and those 
primary qualities that it depends on. 

14. Thus, though we see the yellow colour, and upon trial find 
the weight, malleableness, fusibility, and fixedness that are united 
in a piece of gold; yet, because no one of these ideas has any 
evident dependence or necessary connection with the other, we 
cannot certainly know that where any four of these are the fifth 
will be there also, how highly probable soever it may be: because 
the highest probability amounts not to certainty; without which 
there can be no true knowledge. For this co-existence can be no 
farther known than it is perceived: and it cannot be perceived but 
either in particular subjects by the observation of our senses, or in 
general by the necessary connection of the ideas themselves. 

18. Thirdly , Of other relations , it is not easy to say how far.— 
As to the third sort of our knowledge, viz., the agreement or 
disagreement of any of our ideas in any other relation: this, as it 
is the largest field of our knowledge, so it is hard to determine 
how far it may extend: because the advances that are made in 
this part of knowledge depending on our sagacity in finding inter¬ 
mediate ideas that may show the relations and habitudes of ideas, 
whose co-existence is not considered, it is a hard matter to tell 
when we are at an end of such discoveries, and when reason has 
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all the helps it is capable of for the finding of proofs, or examining 
the agreement or disagreement of remoteJdeas. They that are 
ignorant of algebra, cannot imagine the wonders in this kind are 
to be done by it: and what farther improvements and helps, 
advantageous to other parts of knowledge, the sagacious mind of 
man may yet find out, it is not easy to determine. 

21 . Fourthly, Of real existence. —As to the fourth sort of our 
knowledge, viz., of the real actual.existence of things, we have 
an intuitive knowledge of our own existence; a demonstrative 
knowledge of the existence of a God; of the existence of anything 
else, we have no other but a sensitive knowledge, which extends 
not beyond the objects present to our senses. 


CHAPTER IV 

OF THE REALITY OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 

I. Objection. Knowledge placed in ideas may be all bare vision. 
—I doubt not but my reader by this time may be apt to think that 
I have been all this while only building a castle in the air; and be 
ready to say to me, “ To what purpose all this stir? ' Knowledge/ 
say you, ' is only the perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of our own ideas '; but who knows what those ideas may be? Is 
there any thing so extravagant as the imaginations of men's brains? 
Where is the head that has no chimeras in it? Or if there be a 
sober and a wise man, what difference will there be, by your rules, 
between his knowledge, and that of the most extravagant fancy 
in the world? They both have their ideas, and perceive their 
agreement and disagreement one with another. If there be any 
difference between them, the advantage will be on the warm-headed 
man’s side, as having the more ideas, and the more lively. And 
so, by your rules, he will be the more knowing. If it be true, that 
all knowledge lies only in the perception of the agreement or dis¬ 
agreement of our own ideas, the visions of an enthusiast, and the 
reasonings of a sober man, will be equally certain. It is no matter 
how things are: so a man observe but the agreement of his own 
imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all truth, all certainty. 
Such castles in the air will be as strongholds of truth as the demon¬ 
strations of Euclid. That an harpy is not a centaur, is by this way 
as certain knowledge, and as much a truth, as that a square is not 
a circle. 

" But of what use is all this fine knowledge of men's own 
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imaginations to a man that inquires after the reality of things? 
It matters not what men’s fancies are, it is the knowledge of things 
that is only to be prized: it is this alone gives a value to our 
reasonings, and preference to one man's knowledge over another’s, 
that it is of things as they really are, and not of dreams and fancies.” 

2. Answer. Not so where ideas agree with things .—To which I 
answer, That if our knowledge of our ideas terminate in them, and 
reach no farther, where there is something farther intended, our 
most serious thoughts will be of little more use than the reveries of 
a crazy brain: and the truths built thereon of no more weight 
than the discourses of a man who sees things clearly in a dream, and 
with great assurance utters them. But I hope before I have done 
to make it evident that this way of certainty, by the knowledge of 
our own ideas, goes a little farther than bare imagination; and I 
believe it will appear, that all the certainty of general truths a 
man has lies in nothing else. 


3. It is evident the mind knows not things immediately, but only 
by the intervention of the ideas it has of them. Our knowledge 
therefore is real only so far as there is a conformity between our 
ideas and the reality of things. But what shall be here the 
criterion? How shall the mind, when it perceives nothing but its 
own ideas, know that they agree with things themselves? This, 
though it seems not to want difficulty, yet I think there be two 
sorts of ideas that we may be assured agree with things. 

4 - First, all simple ideas do. —First, The first are simple 
ideas, which since the mind, as has been showed, can by no means 
make to itself, must necessarily be the product of things operating 
on the mind in a natural way, and producing therein those percep¬ 
tions which by the wisdom and will of our Maker they are ordained 
and adapted to. From whence it follows, that simple ideas are not 
fictions of our fancies, but the natural and regular productions of 
things without us really operating upon us; and so carry with them 
all the conformity which is intended, or which our state requires; 
lor they represent to us things under those appearances which they 
are fitted to produce in us, whereby we are enabled to distinguish 
the sorts of particular substances, to discern the states they are in, 
and so to take them for our necessities, and apply them to our 
uses Thus the idea of whiteness or bitterness, as it is in the mind 
exactly answering that power which is in any body to produce it 
here, has all the real conformity it can 0/ought to have with 

mgs without us. And this conformity between our simple ideas 
and the existence of things is sufficient for real knowledge. 
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5. Secondly, All complex ideas except of substances. —Secondly, 
All our complex ideas except those of substances being archetypes 
of the mind's own making, not intended to be the copies of any 
thing, nor referred to the existence of any thing, as to their 
originals, cannot want any conformity necessary to real knowledge. 
For that which is not designed to represent any thing but itself, 
can never be capable of a wrong representation, nor mislead us 
from the true apprehension of any thing by its dislikeness to it; 
and such, excepting those of substances, are all our complex ideas; 
which, as I have showed in another place, are combinations of 
ideas which the mind by its free choice puts together without 
considering any connection they have in nature. And hence it is, 
that in all these sorts the ideas themselves are considered as the 
archetypes, and things no otherwise regarded but as they are con¬ 
formable to them. So that we cannot but be infallibly certain, that 
all the knowledge we attain concerning these ideas is real, and 
reaches things themselves; because in all our thoughts, reasonings, 
and discourses of this kind, we intend things no farther than as 
they are conformable to our ideas. So that in these we cannot miss 
of a certain and undoubted reality. 

6. Hence the reality of mathematical knowledge. —I doubt not 
but it will be easily granted that the knowledge we have of mathe¬ 
matical truths, is not only certain but real knowledge; and not the 
bare empty vision of vain, insignificant chimeras of the brain: and 
yet, if we will consider, we shall find that it is only of our own 
ideas. The mathematician considers the truth and properties 
belonging to a rectangle or circle, only as they are an idea in his 
own mind. For it is possible he never found either of them existing 
mathematically, i.e., precisely true, in his life. But yet the 
knowledge he has of any truths or properties belonging to a circle, 
01 any other mathematical figure, are never the less true and certain 
even of real things existing: because real things are no farther 
concerned, nor intended to be meant by any such propositions, 
than as things really agree to those archetypes in his mind. Is it 
true of the idea of a triangle, that its three angles are equal to two 
right ones? It is true also of a triangle wherever it really exists. 

7. And of moral. —And hence it follows that moral knowledge is 
as capable of real certainty as mathematics. For, certainty being 
but the perception of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas, 
and demonstration nothing but the perception of such agreement 
by the intervention of other ideas or mediums, our moral ideas as 
well as mathematical being archetypes themselves, and so adequate 
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and complete ideas, all the agreement or disagreement which we 
shall find in them will produce real knowledge, as well as in 
mathematical figures. 

11. Ideas of substances have their archetypes without us .— 
Thirdly, There is another sort of complex ideas, which being 
referred to archetypes without us may differ from them, and so our 
knowledge about them may come short of being real. Such are 
our ideas of substances, which consisting of a collection of simple 
ideas, supposed taken from the works of nature, may yet vary 
from them, by having more or different ideas united in them that 
are to be found united in the things themselves: from whence it 
comes to pass, that they may and often do fail of being exactly 
conformable to things themselves. 

12. Whatever ideas we have, the agreement we find they have 
with others will still be knowledge. If those ideas be abstract, it 
will be general knowledge. But to make it real concerning sub¬ 
stances, the ideas must be taken from the real existence of things. 
Whatever simple ideas have been found to co-exist in any 
substance, these we may with confidence join together again, and 
so make abstract ideas of substances. For whatever have once 
had an union in nature, may be united again. 

18. Recapitulation. —Wherever we perceive the agreement or 
disagreement of any of our ideas, there is certain knowledge: and 
wherever we are sure those ideas agree with the reality of things, 
there is certain real knowledge. Of which agreement of our ideas 
with the reality of things having here given the marks, I think I 
have shown wherein it is that certainty, real certainty, consists. 
Which, whatever it was to others, was, I confess, to me heretofore 
one of those desiderata which I found great want of. 


CHAPTER V 

OF TRUTH IN GENERAL 

2 - A ri s ht joining or separating of signs ; i.e., ideas or words.— 
Truth seems to me, in the proper import of the word, to signify 
nothing but the joining or separating of signs, as the things signified 
by them do agree or disagree one with another. The joining or 
separating of signs here meant, is what by another name we call 
proposition." So that truth properly belongs only to proposi¬ 
tions: whereof there are two sorts, viz., mental and verbal; as there 
are two sorts of signs commonly made use of, viz., ideas and words 
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5. We must observe two sorts of propositions that we are capable 
of, making, 

First, Mental, wherein the ideas in our understandings are, 
without the use of words, put together or separated by the mind 
perceiving or judging of their agreement or disagreement. 

Secondly, Verbal propositions, which are words, the signs of our 
ideas, put together or separated in affirmative or negative sentences. 
By which way of affirming or denying, these signs, made by sounds, 
are as it were put together or separated one from another. So that 
proposition consists in joining or separating signs, and truth 
consists in the putting together or separating these signs, according 
as the things which they stand for agree or disagree. 

9. Falsehood is the joining of names otherwise than their ideas 
agree. —Truth is the marking down in words the agreement or 
disagreement of ideas as it is. Falsehood is the marking down 
in words the agreement or disagreement of ideas otherwise than 
it is. And so far as these ideas thus marked by sounds agree to 
their archetypes, so far only is the truth real. The knowledge of 
this truth consists in knowing what ideas the words stand for, and 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of those ideas, 
according as it is marked by those words. 

11. Moral and metaphysical truth. —Besides truth taken in the 
strict sense before mentioned, there are other sorts of truths; as, 
(1). Moral truth, which is speaking things according to the persua¬ 
sion of our own minds, though the proposition we speak agree not 
to the reality of things. (2). Metaphysical truth, which is nothing 
but the real existence of things conformable to the ideas to which 
we have annexed their names. This, though it seems to consist 
in the very beings of things, yet when considered a little nearly 
will appear to include a tacit proposition, whereby the mind joins 
that particular thing to the idea it had before settled with a name 
to it. But these considerations of truth, either having been before 
taken notice of, or not being much to our present purpose, it may 
suffice here only to have mentioned them. 


CHAPTER VII 

OF MAXIMS 

I. They are self-evident.—There are a sort of propositions which 
under the name of " maxims and axioms/' have passed for 
principles of science: and-, because they are self-evident, have been 
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supposed innate, although nobody (that I know) ever went about 
to show the reason and foundation of their clearness or cogency. 

2. Wherein that self-evidence consists.— Knowledge, as has been 

shown, consists in the perception of the agreement or disagreement 

of ideas: now where that agreement or disagreement is perceived 

immediately by itself, without the intervention or help of any other, 

there our knowledge is self-evident. This will appear to be so to 

any one who will but consider any of those propositions which, 

without any proof, he assents to at first sight; for in all of them 

he will find that the reason of his assent is from that agreement or 

disagreement which the mind, by an immediate comparing them, 

finds in those ideas, answering the affirmation or negation in the 
proposition. 


3. Self-evidence not peculiar to received axioms.— This being so, 
in the next place let us consider whether this self-evidence be 
peculiar only to those propositions which commonly pass under 
the name of ” maxims,” and have the dignity of axioms allowed 
them. And here it is plain, that several other truths, not allowed 
to be axioms, partake equally with them in this self-evidence. 

4 - First, As to identity and diversity, all propositions are equally 
self-evident. For, First, the immediate perception of the agreement 
or disagreement of identity being founded in the mind’s having 
istinct ideas, this affords us as many self-evident propositions as 
we have distinct ideas. Every one that has any knowledge at all 
has as the foundation of it, various and distinct ideas: and it is 

^ a i^° f l he T d (W ' th0Ut Which h can never be ^Pable of 
any knowledge) to know every one of its ideas by itself, and 

distinguish it from others. 

5. Secondly In co-existence we have few self-evident proposi- 
hpf S Secondly, As to co-existence, or such necessary connection 
between two ideas, that, in the subject where one of them is 

rS* 6 ^- there the 0ther mUSt necessari 'y be also; of such agree¬ 
m ,,7 y ^ ° f thm; and therefore in ^is sort weTaveCut 
y little intuitive knowledge. Nor are there to be found verv 

many propos^jons that are self-evident, though some there ar^ 

fic f ” Jj e . ldea of fiIhn g a P lace equal to the contents of its super- 

‘° 7J del 0f body ' 1 lhink » is * self-evident 
proposition that two bodies cannot be in the same place.” 

. Ihirdly, In other relations we may have — Thirdly tn 

relations of ra „d es , mathematicians have framed manu al 

concerning that one relation of equality: As, Equals taken from* 
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equals, the remainder will be equals.' 1 These and a thousand 
other such propositions may be found in numbers which, at the 
very first hearing, force the assent, and carry with them an equal, 
if not a greater clearness than those mathematical axioms. 

7. Fourthly , Concerning real existence we have none. —Fourthly, 
As to real existence, since that has no connection with any other 
of our ideas but that of ourselves and of a first being, we have in 
that concerning the real existence of all other beings not so much 
as demonstrative, much less a self-evident, knowledge; and 
therefore concerning those there are no maxims. 

8. In the next place let us consider what influence these received 
maxims have upon the other parts of our knowledge. 

9. They are not the truths we first knew. —First, That they are 
not the truths first known to the mind is evident to experience, as 
we have shown in another place. (Book i., chap, ii.) Thus 
particular ideas are first received and distinguished, and so 
knowledge got about them; and next to them the less general or 
specific, which are next to particular: for, abstract ideas are not 
so obvious or easy to children or the yet unexercised mind, as 
particular ones. If they seem so to grown men, it is only because 
by constant and familiar use they are made so: for when we 
nicely reflect upon them, we shall find that general ideas are fictions 
and contrivances of the mind, that carry difficulty with them, and 
do not so easily offer themselves as we are apt to imagine. For 
example: Does it not require some pains and skill to form the 
general idea of a triangle? (which is yet none of the most abstract, 
comprehensive, and difficult); for it must be.neither oblique, nor 
rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon; but all and 
none of these at once. In effect, it is something imperfect, that 
cannot exist; an idea wherein some parts of several different and 
inconsistent ideas are put together. 

10. On them the other parts of our knowledge do not depend .— 
Secondly, From what has been said, it plainly follows that these 
magnified maxims are not the principles and foundations of all 
our other knowledge. For, if there be a great many other truths 
which have as much self-evidence as they, and a great many that 
we know before them, it is impossible they should be the principles 
from which we deduce all other truths. Is it impossible to know 
that one and two are equal to three, but by virtue of this or some 
such axiom, viz., " The whole is equal to all its parts taken 
together? " Many a one knows that one and two are equal to 
three, without having heard or thought on that or any other axiom 
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by which it might be proved; and knows it as certainly as any 

other man knows that “ the whole is equal to all its parts,” or any 

other maxim; and all from the same reason of self-evidence, the 

quality of those ideas being as visible and certain to him without 

that or any other axiom as with it, it needing no proof to make it 
perceived. 


CHAPTER IX 


OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF EXISTENCE 

1. General certain propositions concern not existence.— Hitherto 
we have only considered the essences of things, which, being only 
abstract ideas, and thereby removed in our thoughts from particular 
existence (that being the proper operation of the mind in abstrac¬ 
tion, to consider an idea under no other existence but what it has 
in the understanding), give us no knowledge of real existence at all. 
Where, by the way, we may take notice, that universal propositions, 
of whose truth or falsehood we can have certain knowledge, concern 
not existence; and farther, that all particular affirmations or 
negations that would not be certain if they were made general, are 
only concerning existence; they declaring only the accidental union 
or separation of ideas in things existing, which in their abstract 
natures have no known necessary union or repugnancy. 

2. A threefold knowledge of existence.— But leaving the nature 

of propositions, and different ways of predication, to be considered 

more at large in another place, let us proceed now to inquire 

concerning our knowledge of the existence of things, and how we 

come by it. I say then, that we have the knowledge of our own 

existence by intuition; of the existence of God by demonstration; 
and 01 other things by sensation. 

3 - Our knowledge of our own existence is intuitive.— As for our 
own existence, we perceive it so plainly and so certainly that it 
neither needs nor is capable of any proof. For nothing can be 
ore evident to us than our own existence. I think, I reason I 
eel pleasure and pain: can any of these be more evident to me 
than my own existence? If I doubt of all other things, that very 
oubt makes me perceive my own existence, and will not suffer me 
to doubt of that For, if I know I feel pain, it is evident I have 

of the existence of 

pain I feel: or if I know I doubt, I have as certain perception 
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of the existence of the thing doubting, as of that thought which I 
call “ doubt.’' Experience, then, convinces us that we have an 
intuitive knowledge of our own existence, and an internal infallible 
perception that we are. In every act of sensation, reasoning, or 
thinking, we are conscious to ourselves of our own being; and, 
in this matter, come not short of the highest degree of certainty. 


CHAPTER X 

OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXISTENCE OF A GOD 

1. We are capable of knowing certainly that there is a God .— 
Though God has given us no innate ideas of Himself; though He 
has stamped no original characters on our minds, wherein we may 
read His being; yet, having furnished us with those faculties our 
minds are endowed with, He hath not left Himself without witness; 
since we have sense, perception, and reason, and cannot want a 
clear proof of Him as long as we cariy ourselves about us. Nor 
can we justly complain of our ignorance in this great point, since 
He has so plentifully provided us with the means to discover and 
know Him, so far as is necessary to the end of our being, and the 
great concernment of our happiness. But though this be the most 
obvious truth that reason discovers, and though its evidence be 
(if I mistake not) equal to mathematical certainty; yet it requires 
thought and attention, and the mind must apply itself to a regular 
deduction of it from some part of our intuitive knowledge, or else 
we shall be as uncertain and ignorant of this as of other propositions 
which are in themselves capable of clear demonstration. To show, 
therefore, that we are capable of knowing, i.e., being certain, that 
there is a God, and how we may come by this certainty, I think 
we need go no- farther than ourselves, and that undoubted 

knowledge we have of our own existence. 

2. Man knows that he himself is. —I think it is beyond question, 
that man has a clear perception of his own being; he knows certainly 
that he exists, and that he is something. He that can doubt 
whether he be any thing or no, I speak not to; no more than 
would argue with pure nothing, or endeavour to convince nonentity 
that it were something. If any one pretends to be so sceptical as 
to deny his own existence (for really to doubt of it is manifestly 
impossible), let him, for me, enjoy his beloved happiness of being 
nothing, until hunger or some other pain convince him of the 
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contrary. This, then, I think I may take for a truth, which every 
one’s certain knowledge assures him of beyond the liberty of 
doubting, viz., that he is something that actually exists. 

3- He knows also that nothing cannot produce a being, therefore 
something eternal.— In the next place, man knows by an intuitive 
certainty that bare nothing can no more produce any real being 
than it can be equal to two right angles. If a man knows not 
at nonentity, or the absence of all being, cannot be equal to two 
right angles, it is impossible he should know any demonstration in 
Euclid. If therefore we know there is some real being, and that 
nonentity cannot produce any real being, is it an evident demon¬ 
stration, that from eternity there has been something; since what 

was not from eternity had a beginning; and what had a beginning 
must be produced by something else. 8 6 

4. That Eternal Being must be most powerful— Next it is 

ako have aU th^ *** beginning from another ’ must 

too Ml i n r v m and bd0ngS t0 itS bcing from mother 

he^am soul tk ^ be ° wing t0 and received 

ne same source. This eternal source, then, of all being must also 

mist b^alsf) 6 th^ ° r ' 6inal ° f ^ P ° Wer; and 50 this Etemal Being 
must be also the most powerful. ^ 

and " : * man “ in hin,se " Porceplion 

certain aVC to e °' °“ S, 'P farther; and we are 

:rur iy some beine - tat ^ 

wh«TnI?a a T' When ,her » was 110 knowing being, and 

s.t'sr.s ; h rr been r a r* 

beine had anv 1 j , 1 there was a time when no 

all Mng ” aS ™ d ° f 

things whoTlwl d of^no 1 a n " led f : “ bein e as that 

that a t'faS t oulKl ? ‘lIT" 6 bei " s ' as il is ‘-Possible 
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whether any one will please to call ” God,” it matters not. The 
thing is evident; and from this idea, duly considered, will easily 
be deduced all those other attributes which we ought to ascribe 
to this Eternal Being. 

8. Something from eternity. —There is no truth more evident 
than that something must be from eternity. I never yet heard 
of any one so unreasonable, or that could suppose so manifest a 
contradiction, as a time wherein there was perfectly nothing; this 
being of all absurdities the greatest, to imagine that pure nothing, 
the perfect negation and absence of all beings, should ever produce 
any real existence. 

It being then unavoidable for all rational creatures to conclude 
that something has existed from eternity, let us next see what 
kind of thing that must be. 

9. Two sorts of beings cogitative and incogitative. —There are 
but two sorts of beings in the world that man knows or conceives: — 

First, Such as are purely material, without sense, perception, or 
thought, as the clippings of our beards and parings of our nails. 

Secondly, Sensible, thinking, perceiving beings, such as we find 
ourselves to be; which, if you please, we will hereafter call 
" cogitative and incogitative beings ”; which, to our present 
purpose, if for nothing else, are perhaps better terms than 
“ material and immaterial.” 

10. Incogitative being cannot produce a cogitative. —If then there 
must be something eternal, let us see what sort of being it must be. 
And to that it is very obvious to reason, that it must necessarily 
be a cogitative being. For it is as impossible to conceive that ever 
bare incogitative matter should produce a thinking intelligent being, 
as that nothing should of itself produce matter. Let us suppose 
any parcel of matter eternal, great or small, we shall find it in itself 
able to produce nothing. For example: Let us suppose the matter 
of the next pebble we meet with, eternal, closely united, and the 
parts firmly at rest together; if there were no other being in the 
world, must it not eternally remain so, a dead, inactive lump? 
Is it possible to conceive it can add motion to itself, being purely 
matter, or produce any thing? Matter, then, by its own strength, 
cannot produce in itself so much as motion: the motion it has must 
also be from eternity, or else be produced and added to matter 
by some other being more powerful than matter: matter, as is 
evident, having not power to produce motion in itself. But let us 
suppose motion eternal too; yet matter, incogitative matter and 
motion, whatever changes it might produce of figure and bulk, 
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could never produce thought. Knowledge will still be as far beyond 
the power of motion and matter to produce, as matter is beyond 
the power of nothing or nonentity to produce. And I appeal to 
every one's own thoughts, whether he cannot as easily conceive 
matter produced by nothing, as thought to be produced by pure 
matter, when before there was no such thing as thought or an 
intelligent being existing. So that, if we will suppose nothing 
first or eternal, matter can never begin to be: if we will suppose 
bare matter without motion, eternal motion can never begin to be: 
if we suppose only matter and motion first, or eternal, thought 
can never begin to be. 

n. Therefore there has been an eternal wisdom. —If, therefore, 
it be evident that something necessarily must exist from eternity, 
it is also as evident that that something must necessarily be a 
cogitative being: for it is as impossible that incogitative matter 
should produce a cogitative being, as that nothing, or the negation 
of all being, should produce a positive being or matter. 

12. Though this discovery of the necessary existence of an 
eternal mind does sufficiently lead us into the knowledge of God, 
since it will hence follow that all other knowing beings that have 
a beginning must depend on him, and have no other ways of 
knowledge or extent of power than what he gives them; and 
therefore if he made those, he made also the less excellent pieces 
of this universe, all inanimate beings, whereby his omniscience, 
power, and providence will be established, and all his other 
attributes necessarily follow. 


CHAPTER XI 

OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXISTENCE OF OTHER THINGS 

I. It is to be had only by sensation. —The knowledge of our own 
being we have by intuition. The existence of a God reason clearly 
makes known to us, as has been shown. 

The knowledge of the existence of any other thing, we can have 
only by sensation: for, there being no necessary connection of 
real existence with any idea a man hath in his memory, nor of 
any other existence but that of God with the existence of any 
particular man, no particular man can know the existence of any 
other being, but only when by actual operating upon him it makes 
itself perceived by him. For, the having the idea of any thing in 
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our mind no more proves the existence of that thing than the 
picture of a man evidences his being in the world, or'the visions 
of a dream make thereby a true history. 

2. Instance whiteness of this paper.—It is therefore the actual 
receiving of ideas from without that gives us notice of the existence 
of other things, and makes us know that something doth exist at 
that time without us which causes that idea in us, though perhaps 
we neither know nor consider how it does it: for it takes not from 
the certainty of our senses, and the idea we receive by them, that 
we know not the manner wherein they are produced; v.g., whilst I 
write this, I have, by the paper affecting my eyes, that idea 
produced in my mind which whatever object causes, I call 
“ white by which I know that that quality or accident ( i.e., 
whose appearance before my eyes always causes that idea) doth 
really exist and hath a being without me. And of this the greatest 
assurance I can possibly have, and to which my faculties can 
attain, is the testimony of my eyes, which are the proper and sole 
judges of this thing; whose testimony I have reason to rely on as 
so certain that I can no more doubt, whilst I write this, that I see 
white and black, and that something really exists that causes that 
sensation in me, than that I write or move my hand; which is a 
certainty as great as human nature is capable of concerning the 
existence of any thing but a man’s self alone and of God. 

3. This, though not so certain as demonstration, yet may be 
called " knowledge,” and proves the existence of things without 
us.—The notice we have by our senses of the existing of things 
without us, though it be not altogether so certain as our intuitive 
knowledge, or the deductions of our reason employed about the 
clear abstract ideas of our own minds; yet it is an assurance that 
deserves the name of knowledge. If we persuade ourselves that 
our faculties act and inform us right concerning the existence of 
those objects that affect them, it cannot pass for an ill-grounded 
confidence: for I think nobody can, in earnest, be so sceptical as 
to be uncertain of the existence of those things which he sees and 
feels. This is certain, the confidence that our faculties do not 
herein deceive us is the greatest assurance we are capable of 
concerning the existence of material beings. For we cannot act 
any thing but by our faculties, nor talk of knowledge itself but by 
the help of those faculties which are fitted to apprehend even 
what knowledge is. But, besides the assurance we have from our 
senses themselves, that they do not err in the information they 
give us of the existence of things without us, when they are affected 
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farther confirmed in this assurance by other 


by them, we are 

concurrent reasons. 

4. First, Because we cannot have them but by the inlet of the 

senses. _First, It is plain those perceptions are produced in us by 

exterior causes affecting our senses, because those that want the 
organs of any sense never can have the ideas belonging to that 
sense produced in their minds. This is too evident to be doubted. 
and therefore we cannot but be assured that they come in by the 
organs of that sense, and no other way. The organs themselves, 
it is plain, do not produce them; for then the eyes of a man in the 
dark would produce colours, and his nose smell roses in the winter: 
but we see nobody gets the relish of a pine-apple till he goes to the 

Indies where it is, and tastes it. 

5. Secondly, Because an idea from actual sensation, and another 
from memory are very distinct perceptions. —Secondly, Because 
sometimes I find that I cannot avoid the having those ideas 
produced in my mind: for though when my eyes are shut, or 
windows fast, I can at pleasure recall to my mind the ideas of 
light or the sun, which former sensations had lodged in my 
memory: so I can at pleasure lay by that idea, and take into my 
view that of the smell of a rose, or taste of sugar. But if I turn 
my eyes at noon towards the sun, I cannot avoid the ideas which 
the light or sun then produces in me. So that there is a manifest 
difference between the ideas laid up in my memory (over which, 
if they were there only, I should have constantly the same power 
to dispose of them, and lay them by at pleasure), and those which 
force themselves upon me and I cannot avoid having. And 
therefore it must needs be some exterior cause, and the brisk 
acting of some objects without me, whose efficacy I cannot resist, 
that produces those ideas in my mind, whether I will or no. 
Besides, there is nobody who doth not perceive the difference in 
himself between contemplating the sun as he hath the idea of it 
in his memory, and actually looking upon it: of which two his 
perception is so distinct, that few of his ideas are more distin¬ 
guishable one from another: and therefore he hath certain 
knowledge that they are not both memory, or the actions of his 
mind and fancies only within him; but that actual seeing hath a 
cause without. 

6. Thirdly, Pleasure or pain, which accompanies actual sensation, 
accompanies not the returning of those ideas without the external 
objects.— Thirdly, Add to this, that many of those ideas are 
produced in us with pain, which afterwards we remember without 
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the least offence. Thus the pain of heat or cold, when the idea of 
it is revived in our minds, gives us no disturbance; which, when 
felt, was very troublesome. 

7. Fourthly , Our senses assist one another's testimony of the 
existence of outward things.— Fourthly, Our senses, in many cases, 
bear witness to the truth of each other’s report concerning the 
existence of sensible things without us. He that sees a fire may, 
if he doubt whether it be any thing more than a bare fancy, feel 
it too, and be convinced by putting his hand in it; which certainly 
co>uld never be put into such exquisite pain by a bare idea or 
phantom, unless that the pain be a fancy too; which yet he cannot, 
when the burn is well, by raising the idea of it, bring upon himself 
again. 

8. This certainty is as great as our condition needs. —But yet, 
if after all this any one will be so sceptical as to distrust his senses, 
and affirm that all we see and hear, feel and taste, think and do, 
during our whole being, is but the series and deluding appearances 
of a long dream whereof there is no reality, and therefore will 
question the existence of all things or our knowledge of any thing; 

I must desire him to consider, that if all be a dream, then he doth 
but dream that he makes the question; and so it is not much matter 
that a waking man should answer him. But yet, if he pleases, he 
may dream that I make him this answer, that the certainty of 
things existing in rerum natura, when we have the testimony of 
our senses for it, is not only as great as our frame can attain to, 
but as our condition needs. 

9. But reaches no farther than actual sensation. —In fine, then 
when our senses do actually convey into our understandings any 
idea, we cannot but be satisfied that there doth something at that 
time really exist without us which doth affect our senses, and by 
them give notice of itself to our apprehensive faculties, and actually 
produce that idea which we then perceive: and we cannot so far 
distrust their testimony as to doubt that such collections of simple 
ideas as we have observed by our senses to be united together, do 
really exist together. But this knowledge extends as far as the 
present testimony of our senses, employed about particular objects 
that do then affect them, and no farther. For if I saw such a 
collection of simple ideas as is wont to be called " man " existing 
together one minute since, and am now alone; I cannot be certain 
that the same man exists now, since there is no necessary connection 
of his existence a minute since with his existence now: by a thousand 
ways he may cease to be, since I had the testimony of my senses 
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for his existence. And if I cannot be certain that the man I saw 
last to-day is now in being, I can less be certain that he is so who 
hath been longer removed from my senses, and I have not seen 
since yesterday, or since the last year, and much less can I be 
certain of the existence of men that I never saw. And therefore, 
though it be highly probable that millions of men do now exist, 
yet, whilst I am alone writing this, I have not that certainty of it 
which we strictly call “ knowledge M ; though the great likelihood 
of it puts me past doubt, and it be reasonable for me to do several 
things upon the confidence that there are men (and men also of 
my acquaintance, with whom I have to do) now in the world: 

but this is but probability, not knowledge. 

12. The existence of spirits not knowable .—What ideas we have 
of spirits, and how we come by them, I have already shown. But 
though we have those ideas in our minds, and know we have them 
there, the having the ideas of spirits does not make us know that 
any such things do exist without us, or that there are any finite 
spirits, or any other spiritual beings but the eternal God. We 
have ground from revelation, and several other reasons, to believe 
with assurance that there are such creatures; but, our senses not 
being able to discover them, we want the means of knowing their 
particular existences. For we can no more know that there are 
finite spirits really existing by the idea we have of such beings in 
our minds, than by the ideas any one has of fairies or centaurs 
he can come to know that things answering those ideas do really 
exist. 

And therefore concerning the existence of finite spirits, as well 
as several other things, we must content ourselves with the evidence 
of faith; but universal certain propositions concerning this matter 
are beyond our reach. For, however true it may be, v.g., that 
all the intelligent spirits that God ever created do still exist, yet it 
can never make a part of our certain knowledge. These and the 
like propositions we may assent to as highly probable, but are not, 
I fear, in this state capable of knowing. 

13. Particular propositions concerning existences are knowable. 
—By which it appears that there are two sorts of propositions. (1). 
There is one sort of propositions concerning the existence of any 
thing answerable to such an idea: as having the idea of an elephant, 
phoenix, motion, or an angel in my mind, the first and natural 
inquiry is, whether such a thing does any where exist. And this 
knowledge is only of particulars. No existence of any thing 
without us, but only of God, can certainly be known farther than 
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our senses inform us. (2). There is another sort of propositions, 
wherein is expressed the agreement or disagreement of our abstract 
ideas, and their dependence one on another. Such propositions 
may be universal and certain. So having the idea of God and 
myself, of fear and obedience, I cannot but be sure that God is to 
be feared and obeyed by me: and this proposition will be certain 
concerning man in general, if I have made an abstract idea of 
such a species, whereof I am one particular. But yet this proposi¬ 
tion, how certain soever, that men ought to fear and obey God, 
proves not to me the existence of men in the world, but will be 
true of all such creatures whenever they do exist: which certainty 
of such general propositions depends on the agreement or 
disagreement is to be discovered in those abstract ideas. 

CHAPTER XIV 

OF JUDGMENT 

1. Our knowledge being short, we want something else. —The 
understanding faculties being given to man, not barely for specula¬ 
tion, but also for the conduct of his life, man would be at a great 
loss if he had nothing to direct him but what has the certainty of 
true knowledge. For, that being very short and scanty, as we 
have seen, he would be often utterly in the dark, and in most of 
the actions of his life perfectly at a stand, had he nothing to guide 
him in the absence of clear and certain knowledge. He that will 
not eat till he has demonstration that it will nourish him, he that 
will not stir till he infallibly knows the business he goes about will 
succeed, will have little else to do but sit still and perish. 

2. What use to be made of this twilight state. —Therefore, as 
God has set some things in broad daylight, as he has given us 
some certain knowledge, though limited to a few things in compari¬ 
son, probably as a taste of what intellectual creatures are capable 
of, to excite in us a desire and endeavour after a better state; so, 
in the greatest part of our concernment, he has afforded us only 
in twilight, as I may so say, of probability, suitable, I presume, 
to that state of mediocrity and probationership he has been pleased 
to place us in here. 

3. Judgment supplies the want of knowledge. —The faculty which 
God has given man to supply the want of clear and certain know¬ 
ledge, in cases where that cannot be had, is judgment: whereby the 
mind takes its ideas to agree or disagree; or, which is the same, 
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any proposition to be true or false, without perceiving a demon¬ 
strative evidence in the proofs. 

4. Judgment is the presuming things to be so without perceiving 
it .—Thus the mind has two faculties conversant about truth and 
falsehood: — 

First, Knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and is 
undoubtedly satisfied of the agreement or disagreement of any 
ideas. 

Secondly, Judgment, which is the putting ideas together, or 
separating them from one another in the mind, when their certain 
agreement or disagreement is not perceived, but presumed to be 
so; which is, as the word imports, taken to be so before it certainly 
appears. And if it so unites or separates them as in reality things 
are, it is right judgment. 


CHAPTER XV 

OF PROBABILITY 

I. Probability is the appearance of agreement upon fallible proofs. 
—As demonstration is the showing the agreement or disagreement 
01 two ideas by the intervention of one or more proofs, which have 
a constant, immutable, and visible connection one with another; 
so probability is nothing but the appearance of such an agreement 
or disagreement by the intervention of proofs, whose connection 
is not constant and immutable, or at least is not perceived to be so; 
but is, or appears for the most part to be so, and is enough to 
induce the mind to judge the proposition to be true or false, rather 
than the contrary. For example: In the demonstration of it, a 
man perceives the certain immutable connection there is of equality 
between the three angles of a triangle, and those intermediate ones 
which are made use of to show their equality to two right ones; 
and so, by an intuitive knowledge of the agreement or disagreement 
of the intermediate ideas in each step of the progress, the whole 
series is continued with an evidence which clearly shows the 
agreement or disagreement of those three angles in equality to two 
right ones: and thus he has certain knowledge that it is so. But 
another man, who never took the pains to observe the demon¬ 
stration, hearing a mathematician, a man of credit, affirm " the 
three angles of a triangle to be equal to two right ones/' assents 
to it, i.e., receives it for true. In which case the foundation of his 
assent is the probability of the thing, the proof being such as for 
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the most part carries truth with it: the man on whose testimony 
he receives it not being wont to affirm any thing contrary to or 
besides his knowledge, especially in matters of this kind. So that 
that which causes his assent to this proposition, that “ the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones/' that which makes 
him take these ideas to agree without knowing them to do so, is 
the wonted veracity of the speaker in other cases, or his supposed 
veracity in this. 

3. Being that which makes us presume things to be true before 
we know them to be so .—Probability is likeliness to be true; the 
very notation of the word signifying such a proposition for which 
there be arguments or proofs to make it pass, or be received, for 
true. The entertainment the mind gives this sort of propositions is 
called " belief," " assent," or " opinion," which is the admitting 
or receiving any proposition for true, upon arguments or proofs 
that are found to persuade us to receive it as true, without certain 
knowledge tha*t it is so. And herein lies the difference between 
probability and certainty, faith and knowledge, that in all the parts 
of knowledge there is intuition; each immediate idea, each step 
has its visible and certain connection: in belief not so. That which 
makes me believe, is something extraneous to the thing I believe; 
something not evidently joined on both sides to, and so not mani¬ 
festly showing the agreement or disagreement, of those ideas that 
are under consideration. 

4. The grounds of probability are two; conformity with our own 
experience , or the testimony of others' experience. —Probability, 
then, being to supply the defect of our knowledge, and to guide 
us where that fails, is always conversant about propositions whereof 
we have no certainty, but only some inducements to receive them 
for true. The grounds of it are, in short, these two following: — 

First, The conformity of any thing with our own knowledge, 
observation, and experience. 

Secondly, The testimony of others, vouching their observation 
and experience. 


CHAPTER XXI 

OF THE DIVISION OF THE SCIENCES 

I. Three sorts .—All that can fall within the compass of human 
understanding being either, First, The nature of things, as they 
are in themselves, their relations, and their manner of operation: 
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or, Secondly, That which man himself ought to do, as a rational 
and voluntary agent, for the attainment of any end, especially 
happiness: or, Thirdly, The ways and means whereby the 
knowledge of both the one and the other of these are attained and 
communicated: I think science may be divided properly into these 
three sorts: — 

2. First, Physica.—First, The knowledge of things as they are 
in their own proper beings, their constitutions, properties, and 
operations, whereby I mean not only matter and body, but spirits 
also, which have their proper natures, constitutions, and operations, 
as well as bodies. This, in a little more enlarged sense of the word, 
I call, (pvatKt), or “ natural philosophy." The end of this is bare 
speculative truth: and whatsoever can afford the mind of man 
any such falls under this branch, whether it be God Himself, angels, 
spirits, bodies, or any of their affections, as number and figure, etc. 

3. Secondly, Practica.—Secondly, xpaKTucn, the skill of right 
applying our own powers and actions for the attainment of things 
good and useful. The most considerable under this head is ethics, 
which is the seeking out those rules and measures of human actions 
which lead to happiness, and the means to practise them. The 
end of this is not bare speculation and the knowledge of truth; but 
right, and a conduct suitable to it. 

4. Thirdly, (v}Hu» 7 u<r). —Thirdly, The third branch may be called 
ntjuuoTLKTj or, the " doctrine of signs," the most usual whereof 
being words, it is aptly enough termed also Aoyu'iy, " logic the 
business whereof is to consider the nature of signs the mind makes 
use of for the understanding of things, or conveying its knowledge 
to others. For, since the things the mind contemplates are none 
of them, besides itself, present to the understanding, it is necessary 
that something else, as a sign or representation of the thing it 
considers, should be present to it: and these are ideas. And 
because the scene of ideas that makes one man's thoughts cannot 
be laid open to the immediate view of another, nor laid up any 
where but in the memory, a no very sure repository; therefore, to 
communicate our thoughts to one another, as well as record them 
for our own use, signs of our ideas are also necessary. Those 
which men have found most convenient, and therefore generally 
make use of, are articulate sounds. The consideration, then, of 
ideas and words as the great instruments of knowledge, makes no 
despicable part of their contemplation who would take a view of 
human knowledge in the whole extent of it. And perhaps, if they 
were distinctly weighed and duly considered, they would afford 
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us another sort of logic and critic than what we have been hitherto 
acquainted with. 

5. This is the first division of the objects of knowledge .—This 
seems to me the first and most general, as well as natural, division 
of the objects of our understanding. For a man can employ his 
thoughts about nothing but either the contemplation of things 
themselves for the discovery of truth; or about the things in his 
own power, which are his own actions, for the attainment of his 
own ends; or the signs the mind makes use of, both in the one and 
the other, and the right ordering of them for its clearer information. 
All which three, viz., things as they are in themselves knowable, 
actions as they depend on us in order to happiness, and the right 
use of signs in order to knowledge, being toto coelo different, they 
seemed to me to be the three great provinces of the intellectual 
world, wholly separate and distinct one from another. 
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WITH THE exception of a few unimportant 
footnotes, the Treatise Concerning the Principles 
of Human Knowledge is reprinted here in full. 
Of the Three Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous , only the first is reprinted in full; the 
greater part of the second and third has been 
omitted, as they add little to the argument, but 
space has been found for a few passages which 
bring out certain points that are not so clearly 
made by Berkeley elsewhere. 



A TREATISE CONCERNING THE 
PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 


wherein the chief causes of error and difficulty 
in the sciences, with the grounds of scepticism 

atheism , and irreligion, are inquired into. 


INTRODUCTION 

i. Philosophy being nothing else but the study of wisdom and 
truth, it may with reason be expected, that those who have spent 
most time and pains in it should enjoy a greater calm and serenity 
of mind, a greater clearness and evidence of knowledge, and be 
less disturbed with doubts and difficulties than other men. Yet 
so it is, we see the illiterate bulk of mankind, that walk the high 
road of plain, common sense, and are governed by the dictates 
of nature, for the most part easy and undisturbed. To them 
nothing that is familiar appears unaccountable or difficult to com¬ 
prehend. They complain not of any want of evidence in their 
senses, and are out of all danger of becoming sceptics. But no 
sooner do we depart from sense and instinct to follow the light 
of a superior principle, to reason, meditate, and reflect on the 
nature of things, but a thousand scruples spring up in our minds, 
concerning those things which before we seemed fully to compre¬ 
hend. Prejudices and errors of sense do from all parts discover 
themselves to our view; and endeavouring to correct these by 
reason, we are insensibly drawn into uncouth paradoxes, difficulties, 
and inconsistences, which multiply and grow upon us as we 
advance in speculation; till at length, having wandered through 
many intricate mazes, we find ourselves just where we were, or, 
which is worse, sit down in a forlorn scepticism. 

2. The cause of this is thought to be (i) the obscurity of things, 
or the natural weakness and imperfection of our understandings. 
It is said the faculties we have are few, and those designed by 
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nature for the support and comfort of life, and not to penetrate 
into the inward essence and constitution of things. Besides, (2) 
the mind of man being finite, when it treats of things which partake 
of infinity, it is not to be wondered at if it run into absurdities 
and contradictions; out of which it is impossible it should ever 
extricate itself, it being of the nature of infinite not to be 
comprehended by that which is finite. 

3. But perhaps we may be too partial to ourselves in placing 
the fault originally in our faculties, and not rather in the wrong 
use we make of them. It is a hard thing to suppose , that right 
deductions from true principles should ever end in consequences 
which cannot be maintained or made consistent. We should believe 
that God has dealt more bountifully with the sons of men, than 
to give them a strong desire for that knowledge which he had placed 
quite out of their reach. This were not agreeable to the wonted 
indulgent methods of Providence, which, whatever appetites it may 
have implanted in the creatures, doth usually furnish them with 
such means as, if rightly made use of, will not fail to satisfy them. 
Upon the whole I am inclined to think that the far greater part, 
if not all, of those difficulties which have hitherto amused philoso¬ 
phers, and blocked up the way to knowledge, are entirely owing 
to ourselves. That we have first raised a dust, and then complain 

we cannot see. 

4. My purpose therefore is, to try if I can discover what those 
principles are, which have introduced all that doubtfulness and 
uncertainty, those absurdities and contradictions into the several 
sects of philosophy; insomuch that the wisest men have thought our 
ignorance incurable, conceiving it to arise from the natural dulness 
and limitation of our faculties. And surely it is a work well 
deserving our pains, to make a strict inquiry concerning the first 
principles of human knowledge, to sift and examine them on all 
sides: especially since there may be some grounds to suspect that 
those lets and difficulties, which stay and embarrass the mind in its 
search after truth, do not spring from any darkness and intricacy 
in the objects, or natural defect in the understanding, so much 
as from false principles which have been insisted on, and might 

have been avoided. 

5 How difficult and discouraging soever this attempt may seem, 
when I consider how many great and extraordinary men have 
gone before me in the same designs: yet I am not without some 
hopes, upon the consideration that the largest views are not always 
the clearest, and that he who is short-sighted will be obliged to 
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draw the object nearer, and may, perhaps, by a close and narrow 
survey, discern that which had escaped far better eyes. 

6. A chief source of error in all parts of knowledge.— In order 
to prepare the mind of the reader for the easier conceiving what 
follows, it is proper to premise somewhat, by way of introduction, 
concerning the nature and abuse of language. But the unravelling 
this matter leads me in some measure to anticipate my design, by 
taking notice of what seems to have had a chief part in rendering 
speculation intricate and perplexed, and to have occasioned 
innumerable errors and difficulties in almost all parts of knowledge. 
And that is the opinion that the mind hath a power of framing 
abstract ideas or notions of things. He who is not a perfect stranger 
to the writings and disputes of philosophers, must needs acknow¬ 
ledge that no small part of them are spent about abstract ideas. 
These are, in a more especial manner, thought to be the object of 
those sciences which go by the name of logic and metaphysics, 
and of all that which passes under the notion of the most abstracted 
and sublime learning, in all which one shall scarce find any question 
handled in such a manner, as does not suppose their existence in 
the mind, and that it is well acquainted with them. 

7. Proper acceptation of abstraction. —It is agreed, on all hands, 
that the qualities or modes of things do never really exist each of 
them apart by itself, and separated from all others, but are mixed, 
as it were, and blended together, several in the same object. But 
we are told, the mind being able to consider each quality singly, 
or abstracted from those other qualities with which it is united, 
does by that means frame to itself abstract ideas. For example, 
there is perceived by sight an object extended, coloured, and 
moved: this mixed or compound idea the mind resolving into its 
simple, constituent parts, and viewing each by itself, exclusive of 
the rest, does frame the abstract ideas of extension, colour, and 
motion. Not that it is possible for colour or motion to exist without 
extension: but only that the mind can frame to itself by abstraction 
the idea of colour exclusive of extension, and of motion exclusive 
of both colour and extension. 

8. Of generalizing.—Again, the mind having observed that in 
the particular extensions perceived by sense, there is something 
common and alike in all, and some other things peculiar, as this 
or that figure or magnitude, which distinguish them one from 
another; it considers apart or singles out by itself that which is 
common, making thereof a most abstract idea of extension, which 
is neither line, surface, nor solid, nor has any figure of magnitude, 
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but is an idea entirely prescinded from all these. So likewise the 
mind, by leaving out of the particular colours perceived by sense, 
that which distinguishes them one from another, and retaining 
only that which is common to all, makes an idea of colour in 
abstract, which is neither red, nor blue, nor white, nor any other 
determinate colour. And in like manner, by considering motion 
abstractedly not only from the body moved, but likewise from the 
figure it describes, and all particular directions and velocities, the 
abstract idea of motion is framed; which equally corresponds to 
all particular motions whatsoever that may be perceived by sense. 

9. Of compounding .—And as the mind frames to itself abstract 
ideas of qualities or modes, so does it, by the same precision or 
mental separation, attain abstract ideas of the more compounded 
beings, which include several coexistent qualities. For example, the 
mind having observed that Peter, James, and John resemble each 
other, in certain common agreements of shape and other qualities, 
leaves out of the complex or compounded idea it has of Peter, 
James, and any other particular man, that which is peculiar to 
each, retaining only what is common to all; and so makes an 
abstract idea wherein all the particulars equally partake, abstract¬ 
ing entirely from and cutting off all those circumstances and 
differences, which might determine it to any particular existence. 
And after this manner it is said we come by the abstract idea of 
man, or, if you please, humanity or human nature; wherein it is 
true there is included colour, because there is no man but has some 
colour, but then it can be neither white, nor black, nor any 
particular colour; because there is no one particular colour wherein 
all men partake. So likewise there is included stature, but then 
it is neither tall stature nor low stature, nor yet middle stature, 
but something abstracted from all these. And so of the rest. 
Moreover, there being a great variety of other creatures that partake 
in some parts, but not all, of the complex idea of man, the mind 
leaving out those parts which are peculiar to men, and retaining 
those only which are common to all the living creatures, frameth 
the idea of animal, which abstracts not only from all particular 
men, but also birds, beasts, fishes, and insects. The constituent 
parts of the abstract idea of animal are body, life, sense, and 
spontaneous motion. By body is meant, body without any 
particular shape or figure, there being no one shape or figure 
common to all animals, without covering, either of hair or feathers, 
or scales, etc., nor yet naked: hair, feathers, scales, and nakedness, 
being the distinguishing properties of particular animals, and for 
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that reason left out of the abstract idea. Upon the same account 
the spontaneous motion must be neither walking, nor flying, nor 
creeping; it is nevertheless a motion, but what that motion is, it is 
not easy to conceive. 

xo. Two objections to the existence of abstract ideas. —Whether 

others have this wonderful faculty of abstracting their ideas, they 

best can tell: for myself I find indeed I have a faculty of imagining, 

or representing to myself the ideas of those particular things I 

have perceived, and of variously compounding and dividing them. 

1 can imagine a man with two heads, or the upper parts of a man 

joined to the body of a horse. I can consider the hand, the eye, 

the nose, each by itself abstracted or separated from the rest of the 

body. But then whatever hand or eye I imagine, it must have 

some particular shape and colour. Likewise the idea of man that I 

frame to myself, must be either of a white, or a black, or a tawny, 

a straight, or a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a middle-sized man! 

I cannot by any effort of thought conceive the abstract idea above 

described. And it is equally impossible for me to form the abstract 

idea of motion distinct from the body moving, and which is neither 

swift nor slow, curvilinear nor rectilinear; and the like may be 

said of all other abstract general ideas whatsoever. To be plain, 

I own myself able to abstract in one sense, as when I consider 

some particular parts or qualities separated from others, with which 

though they are united in some object, yet it is possible they may 

really exist without them. But I deny that I can abstract one 

from another, or conceive separately, those qualities which it is 

impossible should exist so separated; or that I can frame a general 

notion by abstracting from particulars in the manner aforesaid. 

Which two last are the proper acceptations of abstraction. And 

there are grounds to think most men will acknowledge themselves 

to be in my case. The generality of men which are simple and 

illiterate never pretend to abstract notions. It is said they are 

difficult, and not to be attained without pains and study. We 

may therefore reasonably conclude that, if such there be, they are 
confined only to the learned. 

n. I proceed to examine what can be alleged in defence of the 
doctrine of abstraction, and try if I can discover what it is that 
inclines the men of speculation to embrace an opinion so remote 
from common sense as that seems to be. There has been a late 
deservedly esteemed philosopher, who, no doubt, has given it very 
much countenance by seeming to think the having abstract general 
ideas is what puts the widest difference in point of understanding 
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betwixt man and beast. “ The having of general ideas,” saith 
he, “ is that which puts a perfect distinction betwixt man and 
brutes, and is an excellency which the faculties of brutes do by 
no means attain unto. For it is evident we observe no footsteps 
in them of making use of general signs for universal ideas; from 
which we have reason to imagine that they have not the faculty of 
abstracting, or making general ideas, since they have no use of 

words or any other general signs. ” And a little after; Therefore, 

I think, we may suppose that it is in this that the species of brutes 
are discriminated from men and it is that proper difference wherein 
they are wholly separated, and which at last widens to so wide a 
distance. For if they have any ideas at all, and are not bare 
machines (as some would have them), we cannot deny them to 
have some reason. It seems as evident to me that they do some 
of them in certain instances reason as that they have sense, but it 
is only in particular ideas, just as they receive them from their 
senses They are the best of them tied up within those narrow 
bounds, and have not (as I think) the faculty to enlarge them by 
any kind of abstraction.” (Essay on Hum. Underst., b. n., ch. xi., 
sect, io, n.) I readily agree with this learned author, that the 
faculties of brutes can by no means attain to abstraction. But then 
if this be made the distinguishing property of that sort of animals, 
I fear a great many of those that pass for men must be reckoned 
into their number. The reason that is here assigned why we have 
no grounds to think brutes have abstract general ideas, is that we 
observe in them no use of words or any other general signs: which 
is built on this supposition, to wit, that the making use of words 

implies the having general ideas. From which it f ° llows tha " ,en 
who use language are able to abstract or generalize their ideas. 

That this is the sense and arguing of the author will further appear 
by his answering the question he in another place puls^ Since 

terms’ ” His answer is, " Words become general by being made 
the signs of general ideas.” (Essay on Hum. Underst., b. in., 
rh iii sect. 6.) But it seems that a word becomes general by 
being made the sign, not of an abstract general idea, but of several 
particular ideas, any one of which it indifferently suggests to the 
mind For example, when it is said the change of motion is 
proportional to the impressed force, or that whatever has extension 
is divisible; these propositions are to be understood of motion and 
extension in general, and nevertheless it will not follow that they 

suggest to my thoughts an idea of motion without a body moved, 

% • 
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or any determinate direction and velocity, or that I must conceive 
an abstract general idea of extension, which is neither line, surface, 
nor solid, neither great nor small, black, white, nor red, nor of any 
other determinate colour. It is only implied that whatever motion 
I consider, whether it be swift or slow, perpendicular, horizontal, 
or oblique, or in whatever object, the axiom concerning it holds 
equally true. As does the other of every particular extension, it 
matters not whether line, surface, or solid, whether of this or that 
magnitude or figure. 

12. Existence of general ideas admitted.—By observing how 
ideas become general, we may the better judge how words are 
made so. And here it is to be noted that I do not deny absolutely 
there are general ideas, but only that there are any abstract general 
ideas : for in the passages above quoted, wherein there is mention 
of general ideas, it is always supposed that they are formed by 
abstraction , after the manner set forth in Sects, vm and ix. Now 
if we will annex a meaning to our words, and speak only of what 
we can conceive, I believe we shall acknowledge, that an idea, which 
considered in itself is particular, becomes general, by being made 
to represent or stand for all other particular ideas of the same sort. 
To make this plain by an example, suppose a geometrician is 
demonstrating the method of cutting a line in two equal parts. He 
draws, for instance, a black line of an inch in length; this, which 
in itself is a particular line, is nevertheless with regard to its significa¬ 
tion general, since, as it is there used, it represents all particular 
lines whatsoever; so that what is demonstrated of it, is demonstrated 
of all lines, or, in other words, of a line in general. And as that 
particular line becomes general, by being made a sign, so the name 
line, which taken absolutely is particular, by being a sign is made 
general. And as the former owes its generality, not to its being 
the sign of an abstract or general, but of all particular right lines 
that may possibly exist; so the latter must be thought to derive its 
generality from the same cause, namely, the various particular lines 
which it indifferently denotes. 

13. Abstract general ideas necessary, according to Locke. —To 
give the reader a yet clearer view of the nature of abstract ideas, 
and the uses they are thought necessary to, I shall add one more 
passage out of the Essay on Human Understanding, which is as 
follows. “ Abstract ideas are not so obvious or easy to children 
or the yet unexercised mind as particular ones. If they seem so 
to grown men, it is only because by constant and familiar use they 
are made so. For when we nicely reflect upon them, we shall find 
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that general ideas are fictions and contrivances of the mind, that 
carry difficulty with them, and do not so easily offer themselves 
as we are apt to imagine. For example, does it not require some 
pains and skill to form the general idea of a triangle? (which is yet 
none of the most abstract, comprehensive and difficult); for it must 
be neither oblique nor rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor 
scalenon, but all and none of these at once. In effect, it is something 
imperfect that cannot exist, an idea wherein some parts of several 
different and inconsistent ideas are put together. It is true the 
mind in this imperfect state has need of such ideas, and makes all 
the haste to them it can, for the (1) conveniency of communication 
and (2) enlargement of knowledge, to both which it is naturally 
very much inclined. But yet one has reason to suspect such ideas 
are marks of our imperfection. At least this is enough to show that 
the most abstract and general ideas are not those that the mind is 
first and most easily acquainted with, nor such as its earliest know¬ 
ledge is conversant about/' (Book iv., ch. vii, sect. 9.) If any 
man has the faculty of framing in his mind such an idea of a triangle 
as is here described, it is in vain to pretend to dispute him out of it, 
nor would I go about it. All I desire is, that the reader would fully 
and certainly inform himself whether he has such an idea or no. 
And this, methinks, can be no hard task for any one to perform. 
What more easy than for any one to look a little into his own 
thoughts, and there try whether he has, or can attain to have, an 
idea that shall correspond with the description that is here given of 
the general idea of a triangle, which is, neither oblique , nor rec¬ 
tangle, equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon, but all and none of 
these at once? 

14. But they are not necessary for communication. —Much is here 
said of the difficulty that abstract ideas carry with them, and the 
pains and skill requisite to the forming them. And it is on all 
hands agreed that there is need of great toil and labour of the mind 
to emancipate our thoughts from particular objects, and raise them 
to those sublime speculations that are conversant about abstract 
ideas. From all which the natural consequence should seem to be, 
that so difficult a thing as the forming abstract ideas was not neces¬ 
sary for communication, which is so easy and familiar to all sorts 
of men. But we are told, if they seem obvious and easy to grown 
men, it is only because by constant and familiar use they are made 
so. Now I would fain know at what time it is men are employed 
in surmounting that difficulty, and furnishing themselves with those 
necessary helps for'discourse. It cannot be when they are grown- 
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up, for then it seems they are not conscious of any such painstaking, 
it remains therefore to be the business of their childhood. And 
surely, the great and multiplied labour of framing abstract notions 
will t>e found a hard task for that tender age. Is it not a hard 
thing to imagine, that a couple of children cannot prate together 
of their sugar-plums, and rattles, and the rest of their little trinkets, 
till they have first tacked together numberless inconsistencies, and 
so framed in their minds abstract general ideas, and annexed them 

to every common name they make use of? 

15. Nor for the enlargement of knowledge. —Nor do I think them 
a whit more needful for the enlargement of knowledge than for 
communication. It is, I know, a point much insisted on, that all 
knowledge and demonstration are about universal notions, to which 
I fully agree: but then it doth not appear to me that these notions 
are formed by abstraction in the manner premised; universality, so 
far as I can comprehend, not consisting in the absolute, positive 
nature or conception of any thing, but in the relation it bears to 
the particulars signified or represented by it, by virtue whereof it 
is that things, names, or notions, being in their own nature 
particular, are rendered universal. Thus when I demonstrate any 
propositions concerning triangles, it is to be supposed that I have in 
view the universal idea of a triangle; which ought not to be under¬ 
stood as if I could frame an idea of a triangle which was neither 
equilateral, nor scalenon, nor equicrural. But only that the 
particular triangle I consider, whether of this or that sort it matters 
not, doth equally stand for and represent all rectilinear triangles 
whatsoever, and is, in that sense, universal. All which seems very 
plain, and not to include any difficulty in it. 

16. Objection. — Answer. —But here it will be demanded, how 
can we know any proposition to be true of all particular triangles, 
except we have first seen it demonstrated of the abstract idea of a 
triangle which equally agrees to all? For, because a property may 
be demonstrated to agree to some one particular triangle, it will not 
thence follow that it equally belongs to any other triangle, which in 
all respects is not the same with it. For example, having demon¬ 
strated that the three angles of an isosceles rectangular triangle are 
equal to two right ones, I cannot therefore conclude this affection 
agrees to all other triangles, which have neither a right angle, nor 
two equal sides. It seems therefore that, to be certain this proposi¬ 
tion is universally true, we must either make a particular demon¬ 
stration for every particular triangle, which is impossible, or once 
for all demonstrate it of the abstract idea of a triangle, in which all 
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the particulars do indifferently partake, and by which they are all 
equally represented. To which I answer, that though the idea I 
have in view whilst I make the demonstration, be, for instance, 
that of an isosceles rectangular triangle, whose sides are of a 
determinate length, I may nevertheless be certain it extends to all 
other rectilinear triangles, of what sort or bigness soever. And that, 
because neither the right angle, nor the equality, nor determinate 
length of the sides, are at all concerned in the demonstration. 
It is true, the diagram I have in view includes all these particulars, 
but then there is not the least mention made of them in the proof 
of the proposition. It is not said, the three angles are equal to two 
right ones, because one of them is a right angle, or because the 
sides comprehending it are of the same length. Which sufficiently 
shows that the right angle might have been oblique, and the sides 
unequal, and for all that the demonstration have held good. And 
for this reason it is, that I conclude that to be true of any obliqu- 
angular or scalenon, which I had demonstrated of a particular 
right-angled, equicrural triangle; and not because I demonstrated 
the proposition of the abstract idea of a triangle. And here it must 
be acknowledged, that a man may consider a figure merely as 
triangular, without attending to the particular qualities of the 
angles, or relations of the sides. So far he may abstract: but this 
will never prove that he can frame an abstract general inconsistent 
idea of a triangle. In like manner we may consider Peter so far 
forth as man, or so far forth as animal, without framing the fore- 
mentioned abstract idea, either of man or of animal, inasmuch as 

all that is perceived is not considered. 

17. Advantage of investigating the doctrine of abstract general 
ideas.—It were an endless, as well as a useless thing, to trace the 
schoolmen , those great masters of abstraction, through all the 
manifold, inextricable labyrinths of error and dispute, which their 
doctrine of abstract natures and notions seems to have led them 
into. What bickerings and controversies, and what a learned dust 
have been raised about those matters, and what mighty advantage 
hath been from thence derived to mankind, are things at this day 
too clearly known to need being insisted on. And it had been well 
if the ill effects of that doctrine were confined to those only who 
make the most avowed profession of it. When men consider the 
great pains, industry, and parts, that have, for so many ages, been 
laid out on the cultivation and advancement of the sciences, and 
that notwithstanding all this, the far greater part of them remain 
full of darkness and uncertainty, and disputes that are like never 
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to have an end, and even those that are thought to be supported 
by the most clear and cogent demonstrations, contain in them 
paradoxes which are perfectly irreconcilable to the understandings 
of men, and that, taking all together, a small portion of them doth 
supply any real benefit to mankind, otherwise than by being an 
innocent diversion and amusement: I say, the consideration of all 
this is apt to throw them into a despondency, and perfect contempt 
of all study. But this may perhaps cease, upon a view of the false 
principles that have obtained in the world, amongst all which there 
is none, methinks, hath a more wide influence over the thoughts of 

speculative men, than this of abstract general ideas. 

18. I come now to consider the source of this prevailing notion, 
and that seems to me to be language. And surely nothing of less 
extent than reason itself could have been the source of an opinion 
so universally received. The truth of this appears as from other 
reasons, so also from the plain confession of the ablest patrons of 
abstract ideas, who acknowledge that they are made in order to 
naming; from which it is a clear consequence, that if there had been 
no such thing as speech or universal signs, there never had been 
any thought of abstraction. See book iii., ch. vi., sect. 39, and 
elsewhere, of the Essay on Human Understanding. Let us therefore 
examine the manner wherein words have contributed to the origin 
of that mistake. First, then, it is thought that every name hath, 
or ought to have, one only precise and settled signification, which 
inclines men to think there are certain abstract, determinate ideas, 
which constitute the true and only immediate signification of each 
general name. And that it is by the mediation of these abstract 
ideas, that a general name comes to signify any particular thing. 
Whereas, in truth, there is no such thing as one precise and definite 
signification annexed to any general name, they all signifying 
indifferently a great number of particular ideas. All which doth 
evidently follow from what has been already said, and will clearly 
appear to any one by a little reflection. To this it will be objected, 
that every name that has a definition, is thereby restrained to one 
certain signification. For example, a triangle is defined to be a 
plain surface comprehended by three right lines; by which that 
name is limited to denote one certain idea and no other. To which 
I answer, that in the definition it is not said whether the surface be 
great or small, black or white, nor whether the sides are long or 
short, equal or unequal, nor with what angles they are inclined to 
each other; in all which there may be great variety, and 
consequently there is no one settled idea which limits the signification 
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of the word triangle. It is one thing for to keep a name constantly 
to the same definition, and another to make it stand every where 
for the same idea: the one is necessary, the other useless and 
impracticable. 

19. Secondly, But to give a further account how words came to 
produce the doctrine of abstract ideas, it must be observed that it 
is a received opinion, that language has no other end but the 
communicating our ideas, and that every significant name stands 
for an idea. This being so, and it being withal certain, that names, 
which yet are not thought altogether insignificant, do not always 
mark out particular conceivable ideas, it is straightway concluded 
that they stand for abstract notions. That there are many names 
in use amongst speculative men, which do not always suggest to 
others determinate particular ideas, is what nobody will deny. 
And a little attention will discover, that it is not necessary (even in 
the strictest reasonings) significant names which stand for ideas 
should, every time they are used, excite in the understanding the 
ideas they are made to stand for: in reading and discoursing, 
names being, for the most part, used as letters are in algebra , in 
which, though a particular quantity be marked by each letter, yet 
to proceed right it is not requisite that in every step each letter 
suggest to your thoughts that particular quantity it was appointed 
to stand for. 

20. Some of the ends of language. —Besides, the (1) communicat¬ 
ing of ideas marked by words is not the chief and only end of 
language, as is commonly supposed. There are other ends, as the 
(2) raising of some passion, the exciting to, or (3) deterring from 
an action, the (4) putting the mind in some particular disposition; 
to which the former, is in many cases, barely subservient, and 
sometimes entirely omitted, when these can be obtained without it, 
as I think doth not infrequently happen in the familiar use of 
language. I entreat the reader to reflect with himself, and see if it 
doth not often happen, either in hearing or reading a discourse, 
that the passions of fear, love, hatred, admiration, disdain, and the 
like, arise immediately in his mind upon the perception of certain 
words, without any ideas coming between. At first, indeed, the 
words might have occasioned ideas that were fit to produce those 
emotions; but, if I mistake not, it will be found that when language 
is once grown familiar, the hearing of the sounds or sight of the 
characters is oft immediately attended with those passions, which 
at first were wont to be produced by the intervention of ideas, that 
are now quite omitted. May we not, for example, be affected with 
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the promise of a good thing, though we have not an idea of what 
it is? Or is not the being threatened with danger sufficient to excite 
a dread, though we think not of any particular evil likely to befall 
us, nor yet frame to ourselves an idea of danger in abstract? If 
any one shall join ever so little reflection of his own to what has 
been said, I believe it will evidently appear to him, that general 
names are often used in the propriety of language without the 
speaker’s designing them for marks of ideas in his own, which he 
would have them raise in the mind of the hearer. Even proper 
names themselves do not seem always spoken with a design to 
bring into our view the ideas of those individuals that are supposed 
to be marked by them. For example, when a schoolman tells me, 
“ Aristotle hath said it,” all I conceive he means by it, is to dispose 
me to embrace his opinion with the deference and submission which 
custom has annexed to that name. And this effect may be so 
instantly produced in the minds of those who are accustomed to 
resign their judgment to the authority of that philosopher, as it 
is impossible any idea either of his person, writings, or reputation, 
should go before. Innumerable examples of this kind may be 
given, but why should I insist on those things which every one’s 
experience will, I doubt not, plentifully suggest unto him? 

21. Caution in the use of language necessary .—We have, I think, 
shown (1) the impossibility of abstract ideas. We have considered 
(2) what has been said for them by their ablest patrons; and 
endeavoured to show they are of no use for those ends to which 
they are thought necessary. And lastly, we h 4 ve (3) traced them 
to the source from whence they flow, which appears to be language. 
It cannot be denied that words are of excellent use; in that, by 
their means, all that stock of knowledge, which has been purchased 
by the joint labours of inquisitive men in all ages and nations, may 
be drawn into the view and made the possession of one single 
person. But at the same time it must be owned that most parts of 
knowledge have been strangely perplexed and darkened by the 
abuse of words, and general ways of speech wherein they are 
delivered. Since, therefore, words are so apt to impose on the 
understanding, whatever ideas I consider, I shall endeavour to take 
them bare and naked into my view, keeping out of my thoughts, 
so far as I am able, those names which long and constant use hath 
so strictly united with them; from which I may expect to derive 
the following advantages: — 

22. First, I shall be sure to get clear of all controversies purely 
verbal; the springing up of which weeds in almost all the sciences 
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has been a main hindrance to the growth of true and sound know¬ 
ledge. Secondly, this seems to be a sure way to extricate myself 
out of that fine and subtile net of abstract ideas, which has so 
miserably perplexed and entangled the minds of men, and that with 
this peculiar circumstance, that by how much the finer and more 
curious was the wit of any man, by so much the deeper was he like 
to be ensnared, and faster held therein. Thirdly , so long as I 
confine my thoughts to my own ideas divested of words, I do not 
see how I can be easily mistaken. The objects, I consider, I clearly 
and adequately know. I cannot be deceived in thinking I have an 
idea which I have not. It is not possible for me to imagine, that 
any of my own ideas are like or unlike, that are not truly so. To 
discern the agreements or disagreements that are between my ideas, 
to see what ideas are included in any compound idea, and what 
not, there is nothing more requisite, than an attentive perception 
of what passes in my own understanding. 

23. But the attainment of all these advantages doth presuppose 
an entire deliverance from the deception of words , which I dare 
hardly promise myself; so difficult a thing it is to dissolve a union 
so early begun, and confirmed by so long a habit as that betwixt 
words and ideas. Which difficulty seems to have been very much 
increased by the doctrine of abstraction. For so long as men 
thought abstract ideas were annexed to their words, it doth not 
seem strange that they should use words for ideas: it being found 
an impracticable thing to lay aside the word, and retain the abstract 
idea in the mind, which in itself was perfectly inconceivable. This 
seems to me the principal cause, why those men who have so 
emphatically recommended to others the laying aside all use of 
words in their meditations, and contemplating their bare ideas, 
have yet failed to perform it themselves. Of late many have been 
very sensible of the absurd opinions and insignificant disputes, 
which grow out of the abuse of words. And in order to remedy 
these evils they advise well, that we attend to the ideas signified, 
and draw off our attention from the words which signify them. 
But how good soever this advice may be they have given others, 
it is plain they could not have a due regard to it themselves, so 
long as they thought (1) the only immediate use of words was to 
signify ideas, and that (2) the immediate signification of every 
general name was a determinate abstract idea. 

24. But these being known to be mistakes, a man may with 
greater ease prevent his being imposed on by words. He that knows 
he has no other than particular ideas, will not puzzle himself in 
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vain to find out and conceive the abstract idea, annexed to any 
name. And he that knows names do not always stand for ideas, 
will spare himself the labour of looking for ideas, where there are 
none to be had. It were therefore to be wished that every one 
would use his utmost endeavours, to obtain a clear view of the ideas 
he would consider, separating from them all that dress and 
encumbrance of words which so much contribute to blind the judg¬ 
ment and divide the attention. In vain do we extend our view 
into the heavens, and pry into the entrails of the earth; in vain 
do we consult the writings of learned men, and trace the dark 
footsteps of antiquity; we need only draw the curtain of words, 
to behold the fairest tree of knowledge, whose fruit is excellent, 
and within the reach of our hand. 

25. Unless we take care to clear the first principles of knowledge, 
from the embarrass and delusion of words, we may make infinite 
reasonings upon them to no purpose: we may draw consequences 
from consequences, and be never the wiser. The further we go, 
we shall only lose ourselves the more irrecoverably, and be the 
deeper entangled in difficulties and mistakes Whoever therefore 
designs to read the following sheets, I entreat him to make my 
words the occasion of his own thinking, and endeavour to attain 
the same train of thoughts in reading, that I had in writing them. 
By this means it will be easy for him to discover the truth or falsity 
of what I say. He will be out of all danger of being deceived by 
my words, and I do not see how he can be led into an error by 
considering his own naked, undisguised ideas. 




OF THE 

PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 

PART I 


1. Objects of human knowledge .—It is evident to any one who 
takes a survey of the objects of human knowledge, that they are 
either ideas actually (i) imprinted on the senses, or else such as 
(2) perceived by attending to the passions and operations of the 
mind, or lastly, ideas (3) formed by help of memory and imagina¬ 
tion, either compounding, dividing, or barely representing those 
originally perceived in the aforesaid ways. By sight I have the 
ideas of light and colours with their several degrees and variations. 
By touch I perceive, for example, hard and soft, heat and cold, 
motion and resistance, and of all these more and less either as to 
quantity or degree. Smelling furnishes me with odours; the palate 
with tastes; and hearing conveys sounds to the mind in all their 
variety of tone and composition. And as several of these are 
observed to accompany each other, they come to be marked by 
one name, and so to be reputed as one thing. Thus, for example, 
a certain colour, taste, smell, figure, and consistence having been 
observed to go together, are accounted one distinct thing, signified 
by the name apple. Other collections of ideas constitute a stone, a 
tree, a book, and the like sensible things; which, as they are 
p osin g or disagreeable, excite the passions of love, hatred, joy, 

grief, and so forth. . 

2. Mind — spirit — soul.— But besides all that endless variety ot 

ideas or objects of knowledge, there is likewise something which 
knows or perceives them, and exercises divers operations, as willing, 
imagining, remembering about them. This perceiving, active being 
is what I call mind, spirit, soul, or myself. By which words I do 
not denote any one of my ideas, but a thing entirely distinct from 
them, wherein they exist, or, which is the same thing, whereby 
they are perceived; for the existence of an idea consists in being 


nerceived 

3. How far the assent of the vulgar conceded.— That neither our 
thoughts, nor passions, nor ideas formed by the imagination, exis 
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without the mind, is what every body will allow. And (to me) it 
seems no less evident that the various sensations or ideas imprinted 
on the sense, however blended or combined together (that is, 
whatever objects they compose), cannot exist otherwise than in a 
mind perceiving them. I think an intuitive knowledge may be 
obtained of this, by any one that shall attend to what is meant by 
the term " exist,” when applied to sensible things. The table I write 
on, I say, exists, that is, I see and feel it; and if I were out of my 
study I should say it existed, meaning thereby that if I was in my 
study I might perceive it, or that some other spirit actually does 
perceive it. There was an odour, that is, it was smelled; there 
was a sound, that is to say, it was heard; a colour or figure, and 
it was perceived by sight or touch. This is all that I can under¬ 
stand by these and the like expressions. For as to what is said of 
the absolute existence of unthinking things without any relation to 
their being perceived, that seems perfectly unintelligible. Their 
esse is per dpi, nor is it possible they should have any existence, 
out of the minds or thinking things which perceive them. 

4. The vulgar opinion involves a contradiction. —It is indeed an 
opinion strangely prevailing amongst men, that houses, mountains, 
rivers, and in a word all sensible objects have an existence natural 
or real, distinct from their being perceived by the understanding. 
But with how great an assurance and acquiescence soever this 
principle may be entertained in the world; yet whoever shall find 
in his heart to call it in question, may, if I mistake not, perceive 
it to involve a manifest contradiction. For what are the fore- 
mentioned objects but the things we perceive by sense, and what do 
we perceive besides our own ideas or sensations; and is it not plainly 
repugnant that any one of these or any combination of them should 
exist unperceived? 

5. Cause of this prevalent error. —If we thoroughly examine this 
tenet, it will, perhaps, be found at bottom to depend on the doctrine 
of abstract ideas. For can there be a nicer strain of abstraction 
than to distinguish the existence of sensible objects from their being 
perceived, so as to conceive them existing unperceived? Light and 
colours, heat and cold, extension and figures, in a word the things 
we see and feel, what are they but so many sensations, notions, 
ideas, or impressions on the sense; and is it possible to separate, 
even in thought, any of these from perception? For my part I 
might as easily divide a thing from itself. I may indeed divide in 
my thoughts or conceive apart from each other those things which, 
perhaps, I never perceived by sense so divided. Thus I imagine 
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the trunk of a human body without the limbs, or copceive the 
smell of a rose without thinking on the rose itself. So far I will not 
deny I can abstract, if that may properly be called abstraction , 
which extends only to the conceiving separately such objects as it 
is possible may really exist or be actually perceived asunder. But 
my conceiving or imagining power does not extend beyond the 
possibility of real existence or perception. Hence as it is impossible 
for me to see or feel any thing without an actual sensation of that 
thing, so is it impossible for me to conceive in my thoughts any 
sensible thing or object distinct from the sensation or perception 
of it. 

6. Some truths there are so near and obvious to the mind, that 
a man need only open his eyes to see them. Such I take this 
important one to be, to wit, that all the choir of heaven and furni¬ 
ture of the earth, in a word all those bodies which compose the 
mighty frame of the world, have not any subsistence without a 
mind, that their being (esse ) is to be perceived or known; that 
consequently so long as they are not actually perceived by me, or 
do not exist in my mind or that of any other created spirit , they 
must either have no existence at all, or else subsist in the mind of 
some eternal spirit : it being perfectly unintelligible and involving 
all the absurdity of abstraction, to attribute to any single part of 
them an existence independent of a spirit. To be convinced of 
which, the reader need only reflect and try to separate in his own 
thoughts the being of a sensible thing from its being perceived. 

7. Second argument. —From what has been said, it follows, there 
is not any other substance than spirit, or that which perceives. But 
for the fuller proof of this point, let it be considered, the sensible 
qualities are colour, figure, motion, smell, taste, and such like, 
that is, the ideas perceived by sense. Now for an idea to exist in 
an unperceiving thing, is a manifest contradiction; for to have an 
idea is all one as to perceive : that therefore wherein colour, figure, 
and the like qualities exist, must perceive them; hence it is clear 
there can be no unthinking substance or substratum of those ideas. 

8. Objection. — Answer. —But say you, though the ideas them¬ 
selves do not exist without the mind, yet there may be things like 
them whereof they are copies or resemblances, which things exist 
without the mind, in an unthinking substance. I answer, an idea 
can be like nothing but an idea; a colour or figure can be like nothing 
but another colour or figure. If we look but ever so little into our 
thoughts, we shall find it impossible for us to conceive a likeness 
except only between our ideas. Again, I ask whether those 
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supposed originals or external things, of which our ideas are the 
pictures or representations, be themselves perceivable or no? if they 
are, then they are ideas , and we have gained our point; but if you 
say they are not, I appeal to any one whether it be sense, to assert 
a colour is like something which is invisible; hard or soft, like 
something which is intangible; and so of the rest. 

9. The philosophical notion of matter involves a contradiction .— 
Some there are who make a distinction betwixt primary and 
secondary qualities: by the former, they mean extension, figure, 
motion, rest, solidity or impenetrability, and number: by the latter 
they denote all other sensible qualities, as colours, sounds, tastes, 
and so forth. The ideas we have of these they acknowledge not 
to be the resemblances of any things existing without the mind or 
unperceived; but they will have our ideas of the primary qualities 
to be patterns or images of things which exist without the mind, 
in an unthinking substance which they call matter. By matter 
therefore we are to understand an inert, senseless substance, in 
which extension, figure, and motion, do actually subsist. But it is 
evident from what we have already shown, that extension, figure, 
and motion, are only ideas existing in the mind , and that an idea 
can be like nothing but another idea, and that consequently neither 
they nor their archetypes can exist in an unperceiving substance. 
Hence it is plain, that the very notion of what is called matter, or 
corporeal substance, involves a contradiction in it. 

10. Argumentum ad hominem. —They who assert that figure, 
motion, and the rest of the primary or original qualities, do exist 
without the mind, in unthinking substances, do at the same time 
acknowledge that colours, sounds, heat, cold, and such like 
secondary qualities, do not, which they tell us are sensations existing 
in the mind alone, that depend on and are occasioned by the 
different size, texture, and motion of the minute particles of matter. 
This they take for an undoubted truth, which they can demonstrate 
beyond all exception. Now if it be certain, that those original 
qualities are inseparably united with the other sensible qualities, 
and not, even in thought, capable of being abstracted from them, 
it plainly follows that they exist only in the mind. But I desire 
any one to reflect and try, whether he can, by any abstraction of 
thought, conceive the extension and motion of a body, without all 
other sensible qualities. For my own part, I see evidently that it 
is not in my power to frame an idea of a body extended and moved, 
but I must withal give it some colour or other sensible quality which 
is acknowledged to exist only in the mind. In short, extension, 
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figure, and motion, abstracted from all other qualities, are incon¬ 
ceivable. Where therefore the other sensible qualities* are, there 
must these be also, to wit, in the mind and nowhere else. 

n. A second argumentum ad hominem. —Again, great and small, 
swift and slow, are allowed to exist no where without the mind, 
being entirely relative, and changing as the frame or position of 
the organs of sense varies. The extension therefore which exists 
without the mind, is neither great nor small, the motion neither 
swift nor slow, that is, they are nothing at all. But, say you, they 
are extension in general, and motion in general: thus we see how 
much the tenet of extended, moveable substances existing without 
the mind, depends on that strange doctrine of abstract ideas . And 
here I cannot but remark, how nearly the vague and indeterminate 
description of matter or corporeal substance, which the modem 
philosophers are run into by their own principles, resembles that 
antiquated and so much ridiculed notion of materia prima, to be 
met with in Aristotle and his followers. Without extension solidity 
cannot be conceived; since therefore it has been shown that exten¬ 
sion exists not in an unthinking substance, the same must also be 
true of solidity. 

12. That number is entirely the creature of the mind , even though 
the other qualities be allowed to exist without, will be evident to 
whoever considers, that the same thing bears a different denomina¬ 
tion of number, as the mind views it with different respects. Thus, 
the same extension is one, or three, or thirty-six, according as the 
mind considers it with reference to a yard, a foot, or an inch. 
Number is so visibly relative, and dependent on men’s understand¬ 
ing, that it is strange to think how any one should give it an 
absolute existence without the mind. We say, one book, one page, 
one line; all these are equally units, though some contain several 
of the others. And in each instance it is plain, the unit relates to 
some particular combination of ideas arbitrarily put together by 
the mind. . 

13. Unity, I know, some will have to be a simple or uncom¬ 
pounded idea, accompanying all other ideas into the mind. That 
I have any such idea, answering the word unity, I do not find; 
and if I had, methinks I could not miss finding it; on the contrary, 
it should be the most familiar to my understanding, since it is said 
to accompany all other ideas, and to be perceived by all the ways 
of sensation and reflection. To say no more, it is an abstract idea. 

14. A third argumentum ad hominem. —I shall further add, that 
after the same manner as modem philosophers prove certain 
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sensible qualities to have no existence in matter, or without the 
mind, the same thing may be likewise proved of all other sensible 
qualities whatsoever. Thus, for instance, it is said that heat and 
cold are affections only of the mind, and not at all patterns of real 
beings, existing in the corporeal substances which excite them, for 
that the same body which appears cold to one hand, seems warm to 
another. Now why may we not as well argue that figure and 
extension are not patterns or resemblances of qualities existing in 
matter, because to the same eye at different stations, or eyes of a 
different texture at the same station, they appear various, and 
cannot therefore be the images of any thing settled and determinate 
without the mind ? Again, it is proved that sweetness is not really 
in the sapid thing, because, the thing remaining unaltered, the 
sweetness is changed into bitter, as in case of a fever or otherwise 
vitiated palate. Is it not as reasonable to say, that motion is not 
without the mind, since if the succession of ideas in the mind 
become swifter, the motion, it is acknowledged, shall appear slower 
without any alteration in any external object. 

15. Not conclusive as to extension. —In short, let any one consider 
those arguments which are thought manifestly to prove that 
colours and tastes exist only in the mind, and he shall find they 
may with equal force be brought to prove the same thing of 
extension, figure, and motion. Though it must be confessed, this 
method of arguing doth not so much prove that there is no 
extension or colour in an outward object, as that we do not know 
by sense which is the true extension or colour of the object. But 
the arguments foregoing plainly show it to be impossible that any 
colour or extension at all, or other sensible quality whatsoever, 
should exist in an unthinking subject without the mind, or in 
truth, that there should be any such thing as an outward object. 

16. But let us examine a little the received opinion. It is said 
extension is a mode or accident of matter, and that matter is the 
substratum that supports it. Now I desire that you would explain 
what is meant by matter’s supporting extension: say you, I have 
no idea of matter, and therefore cannot explain it. I answer, 
though you have no positive, yet if you have any meaning at all, 
you must at least have a relative idea of matter; though you know 
not what it is, yet you must be supposed to know what relation 
it bears to accidents, and what is meant by its supporting them. 
It is evident support cannot here be taken in its usual or literal 
sense, as when we say that pillars support a building: in what 
sense therefore must it be taken ? 
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17. Philosophical meaning of " material substance ” divisible 
into two parts .—If we inquire into what the most accurate 
philosophers declare themselves to mean by material substance, 
we shall find them acknowledge, they have no other meaning 
annexed to those sounds, but the idea of being in general, together 
with the relative notion of its supporting accidents. The general 
idea of being appeareth to me the most abstract and incomprehen¬ 
sible of all other; and as for its supporting accidents, this, as we 
have just now observed, cannot be understood in the common 
sense of those words; it must therefore be taken in some other 
sense, but what that is they do not explain. So that when I consider 
the two parts or branches which make the signification of the words 
material substance, I am convinced there is no distinct meaning 
annexed to them. But why should we trouble ourselves any further 
in discussing this material substratum or support of figure and 
motion, and other sensible qualities? does it not suppose they have 
an existence without the mind? and is not this a direct repugnancy, 
and altogether inconceivable? 

18. The existence of external bodies wants proof .—But though 
it were possible that solid, figured, moveable substances may exist 
without the mind, corresponding to the ideas we have of bodies, 
yet how is it possible for us to know this ? either we must know it 
by sense, or by reason. As for our senses, by them we have the 
knowledge only of our sensations, ideas, or those things that are 
immediately perceived by sense, call them what you will: but they 
do not inform us that things exist without the mind, or unper¬ 
ceived, like to those which are perceived. This the materialists 
themselves acknowledge. It remains therefore that if we have any 
knowledge at all of external things, it must be by reason, inferring 
their existence from what is immediately perceived by sense. But 
(I do not see) what reason can induce us to believe the existence 
of bodies without the mind, from what we perceive, since the very 
patrons of matter themselves do not pretend, there is any necessary 
connection betwixt them and our ideas. I say, it is granted on 
all hands (and what happens in dreams, frenzies, and the like, 
puts it beyond dispute) that it is possible we might be affected with 
all the ideas we have now, though no bodies existed without, 
resembling them. Hence it is evident the supposition of external 
bodies is not necessary for the producing our ideas: since it is 
granted they are produced sometimes, and might possibly be 
produced always, in the same order we see them in at present, 

without their concurrence. 
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19. The existence of external bodies affords no explication of the 
manner in which our ideas are produced .—But though we might 
possibly have all our sensations without them, yet perhaps it may 
be thought easier to conceive and explain the manner of their 
production, by supposing external bodies in their likeness rather 
than otherwise; and so it might be at least probable there are such 
things as bodies that excite their ideas in our minds. But neither 
can this be said; for though we give the materialists their external 
bodies, they, by their own confession, are never the nearer knowing 
how our ideas are produced: since they own themselves unable to 

* # , • • 1 * 

comprehend in what manner body can act upon spirit , or how it is 
possible it should imprint any idea in the mind. Hence it is evident, 
the production of ideas or sensations in our minds, can be no reason 
why we should suppose matter or corporeal substances, since that 
is acknowledged to remain equally inexplicable with or without 
this supposition. If therefore it were possible for bodies to exist 
without the mind, yet to hold they do so must needs be a very 
precarious opinion; since it is to suppose, without any reason at 
all, that God has created innumerable beings that are entirely 
useless, and serve to no manner of purpose. 

20. Dilemma .—In short, if there were external bodies, it is 
impossible we should ever come fo know it; and if there were not, 
we might have the very same reasons to think there were that 
we have now. Suppose, what no one can deny possible, an 
intelligence, without the help of external bodies, to be affected with 
the same train of sensations or ideas that you are, imprinted in 
the same order and with like vividness in his mind. I ask, whether 
that intelligence hath not all the reason to believe the existence of 
corporeal substances, represented by his ideas, and exciting them 
in his mind, that you can possibly have for believing the same 
thing? Of this there can be no question; which one consideration 
is enough to make any reasonable person suspect the strength of 
whatever arguments he may think himself to have for the existence 
of bodies without the mind. 

21. Were it necessary to add any further proof against the 
existence of matter, after what has been said, I could instance 
several of those errors and difficulties (not to mention impieties) 
which have sprung from that tenet. It has occasioned numberless 
controversies and disputes in philosophy, and not a few of greater 
moment in religion. But I shall not enter into the detail of them 
in this place, as well because I think arguments a posteriori are 
unnecessary for confirming what has been, if I mistake not, suffi- 
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ciently demonstrated a priori, as because I shall hereafter find 
occasion to say somewhat of them. 

22. Iam afraid I have given cause to think me needlessly prolix 
in handling this subject. For to what purpose is it to dilate on 
that which may be demonstrated with the utmost evidence in a 
line or two, to any one that is capable of the least reflection? it is 
but looking into your own thoughts, and so trying whether you 
can conceive it possible for a sound, or figure, or motion, or colour, 
to exist without the mind, or unperceived. This easy trial may 
make you see, that what you contend for is a downright contra¬ 
diction. Insomuch that I am content to put the whole upon this 
issue; if you can but conceive it possible for one extended moveable 
substance, or in general, for any one idea, or any thing like an 
idea, to exist otherwise than in a mind perceiving it, I shall readily 
give up the cause: and as for all that compages of external bodies 
which you contend for, I shall grant you its existence, though (i) 
you cannot either give me any reason why you believe it exists ; 
or (2) assign any use to it when it is supposed to exist . I say, the 
bare possibility of your opinion's being true, shall pass for an 
argument that it so. 

23. But say you, surely there is nothing easier than to imagine 
trees, for instance, in a park, or books existing in a closet, and 
nobody to perceive them. I answer, you may so, there is no 
difficulty in it: but what is all this, I beseech you, more than 
framing in your mind certain ideas which you call books and trees, 
and at the same time omitting to frame the idea of any one that 
may perceive them? but do not you yourself perceive or think of 
them all the while ? This therefore is nothing to the purpose; it 
only shows you have the power of imagining or forming ideas in 
your mind; but it doth not show that you can conceive it possible 
the objects of your thought may exist without the mind: to make 
out this, it is necessary that you conceive them existing unconceived 
or unthought-of, which is a manifest repugnancy . When we do 
our utmost to conceive the existence of external bodies, we are 
all the while only contemplating our own ideas. But the mind, 
taking no notice of itself, is deluded to think it can and doth 
conceive bodies existing unthought-of or without the mind; though 
at- the same time they are apprehended by or exist in itself. A 
little attention will discover to any one the truth and evidence of 
what is here said, and make it unnecessary to insist on any other 
proofs against the existence of material substance. 

24. The absolute existence of unthinking things are words 
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without a meaning.—It is very obvious, upon the least inquiry into 
our own thoughts, to know whether it be possible for us to under¬ 
stand what is meant by the absolute existence of sensible objects in 
themselves or without the mind. To me it is evident those words 
mark out either a direct contradiction, or else nothing at all. And 
to convince others of this, I know no readier or fairer way, than 
to entreat they would calmly attend to their own thoughts: and if 
by this attention the emptiness or repugnancy of those expressions 
does appear, surely nothing more is requisite for their conviction. 
It is on this therefore that I insist, to wit, that the absolute 
existence of unthinking things are words without a meaning, or 
which include a contradiction. This is what I repeat and inculcate, 
and earnestly recommend to the attentive thoughts of the reader. 

25. Third argument.—Refutation of Locke. —All our ideas, 
sensations, or the things which we perceive, by whatsoever names 
they may be distinguished, are visibly inactive; there is nothing 
of power or agency included in them. So that one idea or object 
of thought cannot produce , or make any alteration in another. To 
be satisfied of the truth of this, there is nothing else requisite but a 
bare observation of our ideas. For since they and every part of 
them exist only in the mind, it follows that there is nothing in 
them but what is perceived. But whoever shall attend to his ideas, 
whether of sense or reflection, will not perceive in them any power 
or activity; there is therefore no such thing contained in them. 
A little attention will discover to us that the very being of an idea 
implies passiveness and inertness in it, insomuch that it is 
impossible for an idea to do any thing, or, strictly speaking, to be 
the cause of any thing: neither can it be the resemblance or pattern 
of any active being, as is evident from Sect. vm. Whence it 
plainly follows that extension, figure, and motion, cannot be the 
cause of our sensations. To say, therefore, that these are the 
effects of powers resulting from the configuration, number, motion, 
and size of corpuscles, must certainly be false. 

26. Cause of ideas. —We perceive a continual succession of ideas, 
some are anew excited, others are changed or totally disappear. 
There is therefore some cause of these ideas whereon they depend, 
and which produces and changes them. That this cause cannot 
be any quality or idea or combination of ideas, is clear from the 
preceding section. It must therefore be a substance; but it has 
been shown that there is no corporeal or material substance: it 
remains therefore that the cause of ideas is an incorporeal active 
substance or spirit. 
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27. No idea of spirit. —A spirit is one simple, undivided, active 
being: as it perceives ideas, it is called the understanding, and 
as it produces or otherwise operates about them, it is called the will . 
Hence there can be no idea formed of a soul or spirit: for all ideas 
whatever, being passive and inert (vide Sect, xxv.), they cannot 
represent unto us, by way of image or likeness, that which acts. 
A little attention will make it plain to any one, that to have an 
idea which shall be like that active principle of motion and change 
of ideas, is absolutely impossible. Such is the nature of spirit, 
01 that which acts, that it cannot be of itself perceived but only 
by the effects which it produceth. If any man shall doubt of the 
truth of what is here deelivered, let him but reflect and try if he 
can frame the idea of any power or active being; and whether he 
hath ideas of two principal powers, marked by the names will and 
understanding, distinct from each other as well as from a third 
idea of substance or being in general, with a relative notion of its 
supporting or being the subject of the aforesaid powers, which is 
signified by the name soul or spirit. This is what some hold; but so 
far as I can see, the words will, soul, spirit, do not stand for 
different ideas, or in truth, for any idea at all, but for something 
which is very different from ideas, and which being an agent cannot 
be like unto, or represented by, any idea whatsoever. Though it 
must be owned at the same time, that we have some notion of 
soul, spirit, and the operations of the mind, such as willing, loving, 
hating, inasmuch as we know or understand the meaning of those 
words. 

28. I find I can excite ideas in my mind at pleasure, and vary 
and shift the scene as oft as I think fit. It is no more than willing, 
and straightway this or that idea arises in my fancy: and by the 
same power it is obliterated, and makes way for another. This 
making and unmaking of ideas doth very properly denominate 
the mind active. Thus much is certain, and grounded on 
experience: but when we talk of unthinking agents, or of 
exciting ideas exclusive of volition, we only amuse ourselves 
with words. 

29. Ideas of sensation differ from those of reflection or memory . 

_But whatever power I may have over my own thoughts, I find 

the ideas actually perceived by sense have not a like dependence 
on my will. When in broad daylight I open my eyes, it is not in 
my power to choose whether I shall see or no, or to determine what 
particular objects shall present themselves to my view; and so 
likewise as to the hearing and other senses, the ideas imprinted on 
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them are not creatures of my will. There is therefore some other 

will or spirit that produces them. 

30. Laws of nature.-—The ideas of sense are more strong, lively, 
and distinct than those of the imagination; they have likewise a 
steadiness, order, and coherence, and are not excited at random, 
as those which are the effects of human wills often are, but in a 
regular train or series, the admirable connection whereof sufficiently 
testifies the wisdom and benevolence of its author. Now the set 
rules or established methods, wherein the mind we depend on 
excites in us the ideas of sense, are called the laws of nature : and 
these we learn by experience, which teaches us that such and such 
ideas are attended with such and such other ideas, in the ordinary 
course of things. 

31. Knowledge of them necessary for the conduct of worldly 
affairs .—This gives us a sort of foresight, which enables us to 
regulate our actions for the benefit of life. And without this we 
should be eternally at a loss: we could not know how to act any 
thing that might procure us the least pleasure, or remove the least 
pain of sense. That food nourishes, sleep refreshes, and fire warms 
us; that to sow in the seed-time is the way to reap in the harvest, 
and, in general, that to obtain such or such ends, such or such 
means are conducive, all this we know, not by discovering any 
necessary connection between our ideas, but only by the observa¬ 
tion of the settled laws of nature, without which we should be all 
in uncertainty and confusion, and a grown man no more know 
how to manage himself in the affairs of life than an infant just bom. 

32. And yet this consistent, uniform working, which so evidently 
displays the goodness and wisdom of that governing Spirit whose 
will constitutes the laws of nature, is so far from leading our 
thoughts to Him, that it rather sends them a wandering after second 
causes . For when we perceive certain ideas of sense constantly 
followed by other ideas, and we know this is not of our own doing, 
we forthwith attribute power and agency to the ideas themselves, 
and make one the cause of another, than which nothing can be 
more absurd and unintelligible. Thus, for example, having 
observed that when we perceive by sight a certain round luminous 
figure, we at the same time perceive by touch the idea or sensation 
called heat, we do from thence conclude the sun to be the cause 
of heat. And in like manner perceiving the motion and collision 
of bodies to be attended with sound, we are inclined to think 
the latter an effect of the former. 

33. Of real things and ideas or chimeras .—The ideas imprinted 
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on the senses by the author of nature are called real things : and 
those excited in the imagination, being less regular, vivid, and 
constant, are more properly termed ideas , or images of things, 
which they copy and represent. But then our sensations, be they 
never so vivid and distinct, are nevertheless ideas, that is, they 
exist in the mind, or are perceived by it, as truly as the ideas of 
its own framing. The ideas of sense are allowed to have more 
reality in them, that is, to be more (i) strong, (2) orderly, and (3) 
coherent than the creatures of the mind: but this is no argument 
that they exist without the mind. They are also (4) less dependent 
on the spirit , or thinking substance which perceives them, in that 
they are excited by the will of another and more powerful spirit: 
yet still they are ideas, and certainly no idea, whether faint or 
strong, can exist otherwise than in a mind perceiving it. 

34. First general objection .— Answer. —Before we proceed any 
further, it is necessary to spend some time in answering objections 
which may probably be made against the principles hitherto laid 
down. In doing of which, if I seem too prolix to those of quick 
apprehensions, I hope it may be pardoned, since all men do not 
equally apprehend things of this nature; and I am willing to be 
understood by every one. First then it will be objected that by 
the foregoing principles, all that is real and substantial in nature 
is banished out of the world : and instead thereof a chimerical 
scheme of ideas takes place. All things that exist, exist only in 
the mind, that is, they are purely notional. What therefore 
becomes of the sun, moon, and stars? What must we think of 
houses, rivers, mountains, trees, stones; nay, even of our own 
bodies? Are all these but so many chimeras and illusions on the 
fancy? To all which, and whatever else of the same sort may be 
objected, I answer, that by the principles premised, we are not 
deprived of any one thing in nature. Whatever we see, feel, hear, 
or any wise conceive or understand, remains as secure as ever, and 
is as real as ever. There is a rerum natura, and the distinction 
between realities and chimeras retains its full force. This is evident 
from Sect, xxix, xxx and xxxm, where we have shown what is 
meant by real things in opposition to chimeras, or ideas of our own 
framing; but then they both equally exist in the mind, and in that 
sense are like ideas. 

35. The existence of matter, as understood by philosophers, 
denied.—I do not argue against the existence of any one thing 
that we can apprehend, either by sense or reflection. That the 
things I see with mine eyes and touch with my hands do exist, 
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really exist, I make not the least question. The only thing whose 
existence we deny, is that which philosophers call matter or cor¬ 
poreal substance. And in doing of this, there is no damage done 
to the rest of mankind, who, I dare say, will never miss it. The 
atheist indeed will want the colour of an empty name to support 
his impiety; and the philosophers may possibly find, they have lost 
d great handle for trifling and disputation. 

36. Reality explained.— If any man thinks this detracts from 
the existence or reality of things, he is very far from understanding 
what hath been premised in the plainest terms I could think of. 
Take here an abstract of what has been said. There are spiritual 
substances, minds, or human souls, which will or excite ideas in 
themselves at pleasure: but these are faint, weak, and unsteady 
m respect of others they perceive by sense, which being impressed 
upon them according to certain rules or laws of nature, speak 
themselves the effects of a mind more powerful and wise than 
human spirits. These latter are said to have more reality in them 
than the former: by which is meant that they are affecting, orderly, 
and distinct, and that they are not fictions of the mind perceiving 
them. And in this sense, the sun that I see by day is the real 
sun, and that which I imagine by night is the idea of the former. 
In the sense here given of reality, it is evident that every vegetable, 
star, mineral, and in general each part of the mundane system, 
is as much a real being by our principles as by any other. Whether 
others mean any thing by the term reality different from what I 
do, I entreat them to look into their own thoughts and see. 

37. The philosophic, not the vulgar substance, taken away .— 
It will be urged that thus much at least is true, to wit, that we take 
away all corporeal substances. To this my answer is, that if the 
word substance be taken in the vulgar sense, for a combination 
of sensible qualities, such as extension, solidity, weight, and the 
like: this we cannot be accused of taking away. But if it be taken 
in a philosophic sense, for the support of accidents or qualities 
without the mind; then indeed I acknowledge that we take it away, 
if one may be said to take away that which never had any existence, 
not even in the imagination. 

38. But, say you, it sounds very harsh to say we eat and drink 
ideas, and are clothed with ideas. I acknowledge it does so, the 
word idea not being used in common discourse to signify the several 
combinations of sensible qualities, which are called things : and it 
is certain that any expression which varies from the familiar use 
of language, will seem harsh and ridiculous. But this doth not 
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concern the truth of the proposition, which in other words is no 
more than to say, we are fed and clothed with those things which 
we perceive immediately by our senses. The hardness or softness, 
the colour, taste, warmth, figure, and such like qualities, which 
combined together constitute the several sorts of victuals and 
apparel, have been shown to exist only in the mind that perceives 
them; and this is all that is meant by calling them ideas ; which 
word, if it was as ordinarily used as thing , would sound no harsher 
nor more ridiculous than it. I am not for disputing about the 
propriety, but the truth of that expression. If therefore you agree 
with me that we eat, and drink, and are clad with the immediate 
objects of sense, which cannot exist unperceived or without the 
mind; I shall readily grant it is more proper or conformable to 
custom, that they should be called things rather than ideas. 

39. The term idea preferable to thing. —If it be demanded why 
I make use of the word idea, and do not rather in compliance with 
custom call them things, I answer, I do it for two reasons: first 
because the term thing, in contradistinction to idea, is generally 
supposed to denote somewhat existing without the mind: secondly, 
because thing hath a more comprehensive signification than idea, 
including spirits, or thinking things, as well as ideas. Since 
therefore the objects of sense exist only in the mind, and are withal 
thoughtless and inactive, I chose to mark them by the word idea, 
which implies those properties. 

40. The evidence of the senses not discredited. —But, say what 
we can, some one perhaps may be apt to reply, he will still believe 
his senses, and never suffer any arguments, how plausible soever, 
to prevail over the certainty of them. Be it so, assert the evidence 
of sense as high as you please, we are willing to do the same. That 
what I see, hear, and feel doth exist, that is to say, is perceived 
by me, I no more doubt than I do of my own being. But I do not 
see how the testimony of sense can be alleged as a proof for the 
existence of any thing which is not perceived by sense. We are 
not for having any man turn sceptic, and disbelieve his senses; on 
the contrary, we give them all the stress and assurance imaginable; 
nor are there any principles more opposite to scepticism than those 
we have laid down, as shall be hereafter clearly shown. 

41. Second objection. — Answer. —Secondly, it will be objected 
that there is a great difference between real fire, for instance, and 
the idea of fire, betwixt dreaming or imagining one's self burnt, 
and actually being so: this and the like may be urged in opposition 
to our tenets. To all which the answer is evident from what hath 
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been already said, and I shall only add in this place, that if real 
fire be very different from the idea of fire, so also is the real pain 
that it occasions, very different from the idea of the same pain: 
and yet nobody will pretend that real pain either is, or can possibly 
be, in an unperceiving thing or without the mind, any more than 
its idea. 

42. Third objection. — Answer. —Thirdly, it will be objected that 
we see things actually without or at a distance from us, and which 
consequently do not exist in the mind, it being absurd that those 
things which are seen at the distance of several miles, should be 
as near to us as our own thoughts. In answer to this, I desire it 
may be considered, that in a dream we do oft perceive things as 
existing at a great distance off, and yet for all that, those things 
are acknowledged to have their existence only in the mind. 

43. But for the fuller clearing of this point, it may be worth 
while to consider, how it is that we perceive distance and things 
placed at a distance by sight. For that we should in truth see 
external space, and bodies actually existing in it, some nearer, 
others further off, seems to carry with it some opposition to what 
hath been said, of their existing nowhere without the mind. The 
consideration of this difficulty it was that gave birth to my Essay 
towards a new Theory of Vision, which was published not long 
since. Wherein it is shown (1) that distance or outness is neither 
immediately of itself perceived by sight, nor yet apprehended or 
judged of by lines and angles, or any thing that hath a necessary 
connection with it: but (2) that it is only suggested to our thoughts, 
by certain visible ideas and sensations attending vision, which in 
their own nature have no manner of similitude or relation, either 
with distance, or things placed at a distance. But by a connection 
taught us by experience, they come to signify and suggest them 
to us, after the same manner that words of any language suggest 
the ideas they are made to stand for. Insomuch that a man born 
blind, and afterwards made to see, would not, at first sight, think 
the things he saw to be without his mind, or at any distance from 
him. See Sect, xli of the forementioned treatise. 

44. The ideas of sight and touch make two species, entirely 
distinct and heterogeneous. The former are marks and prognostics 
oj the latter. That the proper objects of sight neither exist without 
the mind, nor are the images of external things, was shown even 
in that treatise. Though throughout the same, the contrary be 
supposed true of tangible objects: not that to suppose that vulgar 
error was necessary for establishing the notions therein laid down, 
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but because it was beside my purpose to examine and refute it in 
a discourse concerning vision. So that in strict truth the ideas of 
sight, when we apprehend by them distance and things placed at a 
distance, do not suggest or mark out to us things actually existing 
at a distance, but only admonish us what ideas of touch will be 
imprinted in our minds at such and such distances of time, and in 
consequence of such and such actions. It is, I say, evident from 
what has been said in the foregoing parts of this treatise, and in 
Sect, cxlvii, and elsewhere of the essay concerning vision, that 
visible ideas are the language whereby the governing Spirit, on 
whom we depend, informs us what tangible ideas he is about to 
imprint upon us, in case we excite this or that motion in our own 
bodies. But for a fuller information in this point, I refer to the 
essay itself. 

45. Fourth objection, from perpetual annihilation and creation. 
— Answer. —Fourthly, it will be objected, that from the foregoing 
principles it follows, things are every moment annihilated and 
created anew. The objects of sense exist only when they are 
perceived: the trees therefore are in the garden, or the chairs in 
the parlour, no longer than while there is somebody by to perceive 
them. Upon shutting my eyes, all the furniture in the room is 
reduced to nothing, and barely upon opening them it is again 
created. In answer to all which, I refer the reader to what has been 
said in Sec. ill, iv, etc., and desire he will consider whether he 
means any thing by the actual existence of an idea, distinct from 
its being perceived. For my part, after the nicest inquiry I could 
make, I am not able to discover that any thing else is meant by 
those words. And I once more entreat the reader to sound his 
own thoughts, and not suffer himself to be imposed on by words. 
If he can conceive it possible either for his ideas or their archetypes 
to exist without being perceived, then I give up the cause: but 
if he cannot, he will acknowledge it is unreasonable for him to 
stand up in defence of he knows not what, and pretend to charge 
on me as an absurdity the not assenting to those propositions which 

at bottom have no meaning in them. 

46. Argumentum ad hominem. —It will not be amiss to observe, 
how far the received principles of philosophy are themselves 
chargeable with those pretended absurdities. (1) It is thought 
strangely absurd that upon closing my eyelids all the visible objects 
round me should be reduced to nothing; and yet is not this what 
philosophers commonly acknowledge when they agree on all hands, 
that light and colours, which alone are the proper and immediate 
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objects of sight, are mere sensations, that exist no longer than they 
are perceived? (2) Again, it may to some perhaps seem very 
incredible, that things should be every moment creating; yet this 
very notion is commonly taught in the schools. For the schoolmen, 
though they acknowledge the existence of matter, and that the 
whole mundane fabric is framed out of it, are nevertheless of 
opinion that it cannot subsist without the divine conservation, 
which by them is expounded to be a continual creation. 

47. (3) Further, a little thought will discover to us, that though 
we allow the existence of matter or corporeal substances, yet it will 
unavoidably follow from the principles which are now generally 
admitted, that the particular bodies, of what kind soever, do none 
of them exist whilst they are not perceived. For (1) it is evident 
from Sect, xi and the following sections, that the matter philoso¬ 
phers contend for is an incomprehensible somewhat, which hath 
none of those particular qualities whereby the bodies falling under 
our senses are distinguished one from another. (2) But to make 
this more plain, it must be remarked, that the infinite divisibility 
of matter is now universally allowed, at least by the most approved 
and considerable philosophers, who, on the received principles, 
demonstrate it beyond all exception. Hence it follows, that there 
is an infinite number of parts in each particle of matter, which are 
not perceived by sense. The reason, therefore, that any particular 
body seems to be of a finite magnitude, or exhibits only a finite 
number of parts to sense, is, not because it contains no more, since 
in itself it contains an infinite number of parts, but because the 
sense is not acute enough to discern them. In proportion, therefore, 
as the sense is rendered more acute, it perceives a greater number 
of parts in the object; that is, the object appears greater, and its 
gure varies, those parts in its extremities which were before 
unperceivable, appearing now to bound it in very different lines 
and angles from those perceived by an obtuser sense. And, at 
ength, after various changes of size and shape, when the sense 
becomes infinitely acute, the body shall seem infinite. During all 
which, there is no alteration in the body, but only in the sense. 
Each body, therefore, considered in itself, is infinitely extended 
and consequently void of all shape or figure. From which it follows' 
that though we should grant the existence of matter to be ever so 
certain, yet it is withal as certain, the materialists themselves are by 
heir own principles forced to acknowledge, that neither the par- 

2L b ° eS Pe ' CeiV ® d by sense ’ nor an y thin g them, exist 
without the mind. Matter, I say, and each particle thereof, is 
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according to them infinite and shapeless, and it is the mind that 
frames all that variety of bodies which compose the visible world, 
any one whereof does not exist longer than it is perceived. 

48. If we consider it, the objection proposed in Sect, xlv will 
not be found reasonably charged on the principles we have premised, 
so as in truth to make any objection at all against our notions. 
For though we hold, indeed, the objects of sense to be nothing 
else but ideas which cannot exist unperceived, yet we may not 
hence conclude they have no existence, except only while they are 
perceived by ms, since there may be some other spirit that perceives 
them, though we do not. Wherever bodies are said to have no 
existence without the mind, I would not be understood to mean 
this or that particular mind, but all minds whatsoever. It does 
not therefore follow from the foregoing principles, that bodies are 
annihilated and created every moment, or exist not at all during 

the intervals between our perception in them. 

49. Fifth objection. — Answer. —Fifthly, it may perhaps be 
objected, that if extension and figure exist only in the mind, it 
follows that the mind is extended and figured; since extension is a 
mode or attribute, which (to speak with the schools) is predicated 
of the subject in which it exists. I answer, (1) Those qualities are 
in the mind only as they are perceived by it, that is, not by way o 
mode or attribute, but only by way of idea; and it no more follows, 
that the soul or mind is extended because extension exists in it 
alone, than it does that it is red or blue, because those “lours are 
on all hands acknowledged to exist in it, and nowhere else. (2) As 
to what philosophers say of subject and mode, that seems veiy 

groundless and unintelligible. For instance in thls . ^h^word 

die denotes a subject or substance, distinct from he hardness 

extension, and figure, which are predicated of 
thev exist This I cannot comprehend: to me a die seems 
nothing distinct from those things which are termed its modes 0 
accidents. And to say a die is hard, extended and square^.s 

supporting them, but only an explication of the meaning of 

"To ^Sixth objection, from natural philosophy —Answer. 

you will say there have been a great many things expired by 

matter and motion: take away these, and you destroywhcde 

corpuscular philosophy, and undermine those mechaniC ^P for P the 
which have been applied with so much success to acco 
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phenomena. In short, whatever advances have been made, either 
by ancient or modern philosophers, in the study of nature, do all 
proceed on the supposition, that corporeal substance or matter doth 
really exist. To this I answer , that there is not any one phenomenon 
explained on that supposition, which may not as well be explained 
without it, as might easily be made appear by an induction oj 
particulars. To explain the phenomena, is all one as to show, why 
upon such and such occasions we are affected with such and such 
ideas. But (1) how matter should operate on a spirit, or produce 
any idea in it, is what no philosopher will pretend to explain. It is 
therefore evident, there can be no use of matter in natural philo¬ 
sophy. Besides, (2) they who attempt to account for things, do 
it not by corporeal substance, but by figure, motion, and other 
qualities, which are in truth no more than mere ideas, and therefore 
cannot be the cause of any thing, as hath been already shown. 
See Sect. xxv. 

51. Seventh objection. — Answer. —Seventhly, it will upon this 
be demanded whether it does not seem absurd to take away natural 
causes, and ascribe every thing to the immediate operation of 
spirits ? We must no longer say upon these principles that fire 
heats, or water cools, but that a spirit heats, and so forth. Would 
not a man be deservedly laughed at, who should talk after this 
manner? I answer, he would so; in such things we ought to think 
with the learned, and speak with the vulgar. They who to demon¬ 
stration are convinced of the truth of the Copernican system, do 
nevertheless say the sun rises, the sun sets, or comes to the 
meridian: and if they affected a contrary style in common talk, 
it would without doubt appear very ridiculous. A little reflection 
on what is here said will make it manifest, that the common use 

of language would receive no manner of alteration or disturbance 
from the admission of our tenets. 

52. In the ordinary affairs of life, any phrases may be retained, 
so long as they excite in us proper sentiments, or dispositions to 
act in such a manner as is necessary for our well-being, how false 
soever they may be, if taken in a strict and speculative sense. Nay, 
this is unavoidable, since propriety being regulated by custom, 
language is suited to the received opinions, which are not always 
the truest. Hence it is impossible, even in the most rigid philosophic 
reasonings, so far to alter the bent and genius of the tongue we 
speak, as never to give a handle for cavillers to pretend difficulties 
and inconsistencies. But a fair and ingenuous reader will collect 
the sense from the scope and tenor and connection of a discourse, 
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making allowances for those inaccurate modes of speech which use 
has made inevitable. 

53. As to the opinion that there are no corporeal* causes, this has 
been heretofore maintained by some of the schoolmen, as it is of 
late by others among the modern philosophers, who though they 
allow matter to exist, yet will have God alone to be the immediate 
efficient cause of all things. These men saw, that amongst all the 
objects of sense, there was none which had any power or activity 
included in it, and that by consequence this was likewise true of 
whatever bodies they supposed to exist without the mind, like 
unto the immediate objects of sense. But then, that they should 
suppose an innumerable multitude of created beings, which they 
acknowledge are not capable of producing any one effect in nature, 
and which therefore are made to no manner of purpose, since God 
might have done every thing as well without them; this I say, 
though we should allow it possible, must yet be a very un¬ 
accountable and extravagant supposition. 

54. Eighth objection.—Twofold answer .—In the eighth place, 
the universal concurrent assent of mankind may be thought by 
some an invincible argument in behalf of matter, or the existence 
of external things. Must we suppose the whole world to be 
mistaken? and if so, what cause can be assigned of so widespread 
and predominant an error? I answer, first, That upon a narrow 
inquiry, it will not perhaps be found, so many as is imagined 
do really believe the existence of matter or things without the mind. 
Strictly speaking, to believe that which involves a contradiction, 
or has no meaning at all, is impossible: and whether the foregoing 
expressions are not of that sort, I refer it to the impartial examina¬ 
tion of the reader. In one sense indeed, men may be said to 
believe that matter exists, that is, they act as if the immediate 
cause of their sensations, which affects them every moment and 
so is nearly present to them, were some senseless, unthinking being. 
But that they should clearly apprehend any meaning marked by 
those words, and form thereof a settled speculative opinion, is what 
I am not able to conceive. This is not the only instance wherein 
men impose upon themselves, by imagining they believe those 
propositions they have often heard, though at bottom thev have 

no meaning in them. 

55. But secondly, though we should grant a notion to be ever 
so universally and stedfastly adhered to, yet this is but a weak 
argument of its truth, to whoever considers what a vast number 
of prejudices and false opinions are every where embraced with 
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the utmost tenaciousness, by the unreflecting (which are the far 
greater) part of mankind. There was a time when the antipodes 
and motion of the earth were looked upon as monstrous absurdities, 
even by men of learning: and if it be considered what a small 
proportion they bear to the rest of mankind, we shall find that at 
this day, those notions have gained but a very inconsiderable 
footing in the world. 

56. Ninth objection.—Answer.— But it is demanded, that we 
assign a cause of this prejudice, and account for its obtaining in 
the world. To this I answer, That men knowing they perceived 
several ideas, whereof they themselves were not the authors, as not 
being excited from within, nor depending on the operation of their 
wills, this made them maintain, those ideas or objects of perception 
had an existence independent of, and without the mind, without 
ever dreaming that a contradiction was involved in those words. 
But philosophers having plainly seen that the immediate objections 
of perception do not exist without the mind, they in some degree 
corrected the mistake of the vulgar, but at the same time run into 
another which seems no less absurd, to wit, that there are certain 
objects really existing without the mind, or having a subsistence 
distinct from being perceived, of which our ideas are only images 
or resemblances, imprinted by those objects on the mind. And 
this notion of the philosophers owes its origin to the same cause 
with the former, namely, their being conscious that they were not 
the authors of their own sensations, which they evidently knew were 
imprinted from without, and which therefore must have some cause 
distinct from the minds on which they are imprinted. 

57. But why they should suppose the ideas of sense to be excited 
m us by things in their likeness, and not rather have recourse to 
spirit which alone can act, may be accounted for, first, because 
they were not aware of the repugnancy there is, (1) as well in 
supposing things like unto our ideas existing without, as (2) 
attributing to them power or activity. Secondly, because the 
supreme spirit, which excites those ideas in our minds, is not 
marked out and limited to our view by any particular finite collec¬ 
tion of sensible ideas, as human agents are by their size, complexion, 
imbs, and motions. And thirdly, because his operations are 
regular and uniform. Whenever the course of nature is interrupted 
by a miracle, men are ready to own the presence of a superior 
agent. But when we see things go on in the ordinary course they 
do not excite in us any reflection; their order and concatenation 
though it be an argument of the greatest wisdom, power and 
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goodness in their creator, is yet so constant and familiar to us, that 
we do not think them the immediate effects of a free spirit: 
especially since inconstancy and mutability in acting, though it be 
an imperfection, is looked on as a mark of freedom. 

58. Tenth objection.—Answer.— Tenthly, it will be objected, 
that the notions we advance are inconsistent with several sound 
truths in philosophy and mathematics. For example, the motion 
of the earth is now universally admitted by astronomers, as a truth 
grounded on the clearest and most convincing reasons; but on the 
foregoing principles, there can be no such thing. For motion 
being only an idea, it follows that if it be not perceived, it exists 
not; but the motion of the earth is not perceived by sense. I 
answer, that tenet, if rightly understood, will be found to agree 
with the principles we have premised; for the question, whether 
the earth moves or no, amounts in reality to no more than this, to 
wit, whether we have reason to conclude from what hath been 
observed by astronomers, that if we were placed in such and such 
circumstances, and such or such a position and distance, both from 
the earth and sun, we should perceive the former to move among 
the choir of the planets, and appearing in all respects like one of 
them: and this, by the established rules of nature, which we have 
no reason to mistrust, is reasonably collected from the phenomena. 

59. We may, from the experience we have had of the train and 
succession of ideas in our minds, often make, I will not say uncertain 
conjectures, but sure and well-grounded predictions, concerning 
the ideas we shall be affected with, pursuant to a great train of 
actions, and be enabled to pass a right judgment of what would 
have appeared to us, in case we were in circumstances very 
different from those we are in at present. Herein consists the 
knowledge of nature, which may preserve its use and certainty very 
consistently with what hath been said. It will be easy to apply this 
to whatever objections of the like sort may be drawn from e 
magnitude of the stars, or any other discoveries in astronomy or 

nature - , , *11 Ko 

60. Eleventh objection.-ln the eleventh place, it will be 
demanded to what purpose serves that curious organization 0] 
plants, and the admirable mechanism in the parts of animals. 
Might not vegetables grow, and shoot forth leaves and blossoms, 
and animals perform all their motions, as well without as with al 
that variety of internal parts so elegantly contrived and pu 
together, which being ideas have nothing powerful or operative m 
them, nor have any necessary connection with the effects ascnbea 
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to them ? If it be a spirit that immediately produces every effect 
by a fiat, or act of his will, we must think all that is fine and 
artificial in the works, whether of man or nature, to be made in 
vain. By this doctrine, though an artist hath made the spring and 
every movement of a watch, and adjusted them in such a manner 
as he knew would produce the motions he designed; yet he must 
think all this done to no purpose, and that it is an intelligence 
which directs the index, and points to the hour of the day. If so, 
why may not the intelligence do it, without his being at the pains 
of making the movements, and putting them together? Why does 
not an empty case serve as well as another? And how comes it 
to pass, that whenever there is any fault in the going of a watch, 
there is some corresponding disorder to be found in the move¬ 
ments, which being mended by a skilful hand, all is right again? 

The like may be said of all the clock-work of nature, the great 
part whereof is so wonderfully fine and subtile, as scarce to be 
discerned by the best microscope. In short it will be asked, how 
upon our principles any tolerable account can be given, or any 
final cause assigned of an innumerable multitude of bodies and 
machines framed with the most exquisite art, which in the common 
philosophy have very apposite uses assigned them, and serve to 
explain abundance of phenomena. 

61. Answer. —To all which I answer, first, that though there 
were some difficulties relating to the administration of providence, 
and the uses by it assigned to the several parts of nature, which I 
could not solve by the foregoing principles, yet this objection could 
be of small weight against the truth and certainty of those things 
which may be proved a priori, with the utmost evidence. Secondly, 
but neither are the received principles free from the like difficulties; 
for it may still be demanded, to what end God should take those 
roundabout methods of effecting things by instruments and 
machines, which no one can deny might have been effected by the 
mere command of His will, without all that apparatus : nay, 
(thirdly), if we narrowly consider it, we shall find the objection may 
be retorted with greater force on those who hold the existence of 
those machines without the mind; for it has been made evident, 
that solidity, bulk, figure, motion, and the like, have no activity 
or efficacy in them, so as to be capable of producing any one effect 
in nature. See Sect. xxv. Whoever therefore supposes them to 
exist (allowing the supposition possible) when they are not per¬ 
ceived, does it manifestly to no purpose; since the only use that is 
assigned to them, as they exist unperceived, is that they produce 
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those perceivable effects, which in truth cannot be ascribed to any 
thing but spirit. 

62. [Fourthly.) —But to come nearer the difficulty, it must be 
observed, that though the fabrication of all those parts and organs 
be not absolutely necessary to the producing any effect, yet it is 
necessary to the producing of things in a constant, regular way, 
according to the laws of nature. There are certain general laws that 
run through the whole chain of natural effects: these are learned 
by the observation and study of nature, and are by men applied 
(1) as well to the framing artificial things for the use and ornament 
of life, as (2) to the explaining the various phenomena : which 
explication consists only in showing the conformity any particular 
phenomenon hath to the general laws of nature, or which is the 
same thing, in discovering the uniformity there is in the production 
of natural effects; as will be evident to whoever shall attend to the 
several instances, wherein philosophers pretend to account for 
appearances. That there is a great and conspicuous use in these 
regular constant methods of working observed by the supreme 
agent, hath been shown in Sect, xxxvi. And it is no less visible, 
that a particular size, figure, motion, and disposition of parts are 
necessary, though not absolutely to the producing any effect, yet 
to the producing it according to the standing mechanical laws of 
nature. Thus, for instance, it cannot be denied that God, or the 
intelligence which sustains and rules the ordinary course of things, 
might, if he were minded to produce a miracle, cause all the 
motions on the dial-plate of a watch, though nobody had ever made 
the movements, and put them in it: but yet if he will act agreeably 
to the rules of mechanism, by him for wise ends established and 
maintained in the creation, it is necessary that those actions of the 
watchmaker, whereby he makes the movements and rightly adjusts 
them, precede the production of the aforesaid motions; as also that 
any disorder in them be attended with the perception of some 
corresponding disorder in the movements, which being once 
corrected, all is right again. 

63. It may indeed on some occasions be necessary, that the author 
of nature display his overruling power in producing some appear¬ 
ance out of his ordinary series of things. Such exceptions from 
the general rules of nature are proper to surprise and awe men 
into an acknowledgment of the divine being: but then they are to 
be used but seldom, (1) otherwise there is a plain reason why they 
should fail of that effect. (2) Besides, God seems to choose the 
convincing our reason of His attributes by the works of nature, 
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which discover so much harmony and contrivance in their make, 
and are such plain indications of wisdom and beneficence in their 
author, rather than to astonish us into a belief of his being by 
anomalous and surprising events. 

64. To set this matter in a yet clearer light , I shall observe that 
what has been objected to in Sect, lx amounts in reality to no 
more than this: ideas are not any how and at random produced, 
there being a certain order and connection between them, like to 
that of cause and effect: there are also several combinations of 
them, made in a very regular and artificial manner, which seem like 
so many instruments in the hand of nature, that being hid, as it 
were, behind the scenes, have a secret operation in producing those 
appearances which are seen on the theatre of the world, being 
themselves discernible only to the curious eye of the philosopher. 
But since one idea cannot be the cause of another, to what purpose 
is that connection? and since those instruments, being barely 
inefficacious perceptions in the mind, are not subservient to the 
production of natural effects: it is demanded why they are made, 
or, in other words, what reason can be assigned why God should 
make us, upon a close inspection into his works, behold so great 
variety of ideas, so artfully laid together, and so much according 
to rule; it not being credible that he would be at the expense (if 
one may so speak) of all that art and regularity to no purpose. 

65. To all which my answer is, first, that the connection of ideas 
does not imply the relation of cause and effect, but only of a mark 
or sign with the thing signified. The fire which I see is not the 
cause of the pain I suffer upon my approaching it, but the mark 
that forewarns me of it. In like manner, the noise that I hear is 
not the effect of this or that motion or collision of the ambient 
bodies, but the sign thereof. Secondly, the reason why ideas are 
formed into machines, that is, artificial and regular combinations, 
is the same with that for combining letters into words. That a 
few original ideas may be made to signify a great number of effects 
and actions, it is necessary they be variously combined together: 
and to the end their use be permanent and universal, these com¬ 
binations must by made by rule, and with wise contrivance. By 
this means abundance of information is conveyed unto us concerning 
what we are to expect from such and such actions, and what 
methods are proper to be taken, for the exciting such and such 
ideas: which in effect is all that I conceive to be distinctly meant, 
when it is said that by discerning the figure, texture, and mechanism 
of the inward parts of bodies, whether natural or artificial, we may 
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attain to know the several uses and properties depending thereon, 
or the nature of the thing. 

66. Proper employment of the natural philosopher .—Hence it is 
evident, that those things which, under the notion of a cause co¬ 
operating or concurring to the production of effects, are altogether 
inexplicable, and run us into great absurdities, may be very 
naturally explained, and have a proper and obvious use assigned 
them, when they are considered only as marks or signs for our 
information. And it is the searching after, and endeavouring to 
understand those signs (this language, if I may so call it) instituted 
by the author of nature, that ought to be the employment of the 
natural philosopher, and not the pretending to explain things by 
corporeal causes; which doctrine seems to have too much estranged 
the minds of men from that active principle, that supreme and wise 
spirit, " in whom we live, move, and have our being/’ 

67. Twelfth objection. — Answer .—In the twelfth place, it may 
perhaps be objected, that though it be clear from what has been 
said, that there can be no such thing as an inert, senseless, 
extended, solid, figured, moveable substance, existing without the 
mind, such as philosophers describe matter: yet if any man shall 
leave out of his idea of matter, the positive ideas of extension, 
figure, solidity, and motion, and say that he means only by that 
word an inert senseless substance, that exists without the mind, or 
unperceived, which is the occasion of our ideas, or at the presence 
whereof God is pleased to excite ideas in us: it doth not appear, 
but that matter taken in this sense may possibly exist. In answer 
to which I say, first, that it seems no less absurd to suppose a 
substance without accidents than it is to suppose accidents without 
a substance. But secondly, though we should grant this unknown 
substance may possibly exist, yet where can it be supposed to e. 
that it exists not in the mind is agreed, and that it exists not m 
place is no less certain; since all (place or) extension exists only 
in the mind, as hath been already proved. It remains therefore 

that it exists no where at all. 

68. Matter supports nothing, an argument against its existence. 

_Let us examine a little the description that is here given us 0 

matter. It neither acts, nor perceives, nor is perceived: for this is 
all that is meant by saying it is an inert, senseless, unknown sub¬ 
stance; which is a definition entirely made up of negatives, excepting 
only the relative notion of its standing under or supporting: but 
then it must be observed, that it supports nothing at all; and how 
nearly this comes to the description of a nonenity, I desire may be 
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considered. But, say you, it is the unknown occasion, at the 
presence of which ideas are excited in us by the will of God. Now 
I would fain know how any thing can be present to us, which is 
neither perceivable by sense nor reflection, nor capable of producing 
any idea in our minds, nor is at all extended, nor hath any form, 
nor exists in any place. The words to be present , when thus 
applied, must needs be taken in some abstract and strange meaning, 
and which I am not able to comprehend. 

69. Again, let us examine what is meant by occasion; so far as I 
can gather from the common use of language, that word signifies, 
either the agent which produces any effect, or else something that 
is observed to accompany, or go before it, in the ordinary course 
of things. But when it is applied to matter as above described, 
it can be taken in neither of those senses. For matter is said to be 
passive and inert, and so cannot be an agent or efficient cause. It 
is also unperceivable, as being devoid of all sensible qualities, and 
so cannot be the occasion of our perceptions in the latter sense: as 
when the burning my finger is said to be the occasion of the pain 
that attends it. What therefore can be meant by calling matter an 
occasion? this term is either used in no sense at all, or else in some 
sense very distant from its received signification. 

70. You will perhaps say that matter, though it be not perceived 
by us, is nevertheless perceived by God, to Whom it is the occasion 
of exciting ideas in our minds. For, say you, since we observe 
our sensations to be imprinted in an orderly and constant manner, 
it is but reasonable to suppose there are certain constant and 
regular occasions of their being produced. That is to say, that 
there are certain permanent and distinct parcels of matter, cor¬ 
responding to our ideas, which, though they do not excite them in 
our minds, or any ways immediately affect us, as being altogether 
passive and unperceivable to us, they are nevertheless to God, by 
Whom they are perceived, as it were so many occasions to remind 
Him when and what ideas to imprint on our minds: that so things 
may go on in a constant, uniform manner. 

71. In answer to this I observe, that as the notion of matter is 
here stated, the question is no longer concerning the existence of a 
thing distinct from spirit and idea, from perceiving and being 
perceived: but whether there are not certain ideas, of I know 
not what sort, in the mind of God, which are so many marks or 
notes that direct him how to produce sensations in our minds, in 
a constant and regular method: much after the same manner as a 
musician is directed by the notes of music to produce that 
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harmonious train and composition of sound, which is called a tune ; 
though they who hear the music do not perceive the notes, and 
may be entirely ignorant of them. But this notion of matter seems 
too extravagant to deserve a confutation. Besides, it is in effect 
no objection against what we have advanced to wit, that there is 
no senseless, unperceived substance. 

72. The order of our perceptions shows the goodness of God, but 
affords no proof of the existence of matter .—If we follow the light 
of reason, we shall, from the constant, uniform method of our 
sensations, collect the goodness and wisdom of the spirit who excites 
them in our minds. But this is all that I can see reasonably 
concluded from thence. To me, I say, it is evident that the being of 
a spirit infinitely wise, good, and powerful is abundantly sufficient 
to explain all the appearances of nature. But as for inert, senseless 
matter, nothing that I perceive has any the least connection with 
it, or leads to the thoughts of it. And I would fain see any one 
explain any the meanest phenomenon in nature by it, or show any 
manner of reason, though in the lowest rank of probability, that 
he can have for its existence; or even make any tolerable sense or 
meaning of that supposition. For as to its being an occasion, we 
have, I think, evidently shown that with regard to us it is no 
occasion: it remains therefore that it must be, if at all, the occasion 
to God of exciting ideas in us; and what this amounts to, we have 

just now seen. 

73. It is worth while to reflect a little on the motives which 
induced men to suppose the existence of material substance; that 
so having observed the gradual ceasing and expiration of those 
motives or reasons, we may proportionately withdraw the assent 
that was grounded on them. First, therefore, it was thought that 
colour, figure, motion, and the rest of the sensible qualities or 
accidents, did really exist without the mind; and for this reason, it 
seemed needful to suppose some unthinking substratum or sub¬ 
stance wherein they did exist, since they could not be conceived 
to exist by themselves. Afterwards, ( secondly ) in process of time, 
men being convinced that colours, sounds, and the rest of the 
sensible secondary qualities had no existence without the mind, 
they stripped this substratum or material substance of those 
qualities, leaving only the primary ones, figure, motion, and such 
like, which they still conceived to exist without the mind, an 
consequently to stand in need of a material support. But it having 
been shown, that none, even of these, can possibly exist otherwise 
than in a spirit or mind which perceives them, it follows that we 
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have no longer any reason to suppose the being of matter. Nay 
that it is utterly impossible there should be any such thing, so 
long as that word is taken to denote an unthinking substratum 
of qualities or accidents, wherein they exist without the mind. 

74. But though it be allowed by the materialists themselves, that 
matter was thought of only for the sake of supporting accidents; 
and the reason entirely ceasing, one might expect the mind should 
naturally, and without any reluctance at all, quit the belief of 
what was solely grounded thereon. Yet the prejudice is riveted 
so deeply in our thoughts, that we can scarce tell how to part 
with it, and are therefore inclined, since the thing itself is indefen¬ 
sible, at least to retain the name ; which we apply to I know not 
what abstracted and indefinite notions of being or occasion, though 
without any show of reason, at least so far as I can see. For what 
is there on our part, or what do we perceive amongst all the ideas, 
sensations, notions, which are imprinted on our minds, either by 
sense or reflection, from whence may be inferred the existence of 
an inert, thoughtless, unperceived occasion? and on the other 
hand, on the part of an all-sufficient spirit, what can there be that 
should make us believe, or even suspect, He is directed by an inert 
occasion to excite ideas in our minds? 


75. Absurdity of contending for the existence of matter as the 

occasion of ideas.— It is a very extraordinary instance of the force 

of prejudice, and much to be lamented, that the mind of man 

retains so great a fondness, against all the evidence of reason, for 

a stupid, thoughtless somewhat, by the interposition whereof it 

would, as it were, screen itself from the providence of God, and 

remove Him further off from the affairs of the world. But though 

we do the utmost we can, to secure the belief of matter, though 

when reason forsakes us, we endeavour to support our opinion on 

the bare possibility of the thing, and though we indulge ourselves 

in the full scope of an imagination not regulated by reason, to 

make out that poor possibility, yet the upshot of all is, that there 

are certain unknown ideas in the mind of God; for this, if any 

thing, is all that I conceive to be meant by occasion with regard 

to God And this, at the bottom, is no longer contending for the 
thing, but for the name. 


76. Whether therefore there are such ideas in the mind of God 
and whether they may be called by the name matter, I shall not 
dispute. But if you stick to the notion of an unthinking substance 
or support of extension, motion, and other sensible qualities, then 
to me is it most evidently impossible there should be any such 
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thing. Since is it a plain repugnancy, that those qualities should 
exist in or be supported by an unperceiving substance. 

77. That a substratum not perceived, may exist, unimportant .— 
But say you, though it be granted that there is no thoughtless 
support of extension, and the other qualities or accidents which 
we perceive; yet there may, perhaps, be some inert unperceiving 
substance, or substratum of some other qualities, as incomprehen¬ 
sible to us as colours are to a man born blind, because we have 
not a sense adapted to them. But if we had a new sense, we should 
possibly no more doubt of their existence, than a blind man made 
to see does of the existence of light and colours. I answer, first, 
if what you mean by the word matter be only the unknown support 
of unknown qualities, it is no matter whether there is such a thing 
or not, since it no way concerns us: and I do not see the advantage 
there is in disputing about we know not what, and we know not 


why. 

78. But secondly, if we had a new sense, it could only furnish 
us with new ideas or sensations: and then we should have the 

same reason against their existing in an unperceiving substance, 

that has been already offered with relation to figure, motion, colour, 
and the like. Qualities, aas hath been shown, are nothing else but 
sensations or ideas, which exist only in a mind perceiving them 
and this is true not only of the ideas we are acquainted with at 

present, but likewise of all possible ideas whatsoever. 

79. But you will insist, what if (1) I have no reason to believe 

the existence of matter, what if (2) I can assign any use to it, or 
(3) explain any thing by it, or even (4) conceive what is meant 
by that word? yet still it is no contradiction to say that matter 
exists, and that this matter is in general a substance, or occasion 
of ideas', though, indeed, to go about to unfold the meaning, 0 
adhere to any particular explication of those words, may 
attended with great difficulties. I answer, when words are used 
without a meaning, you may put them together as you please, 
without danger of running into a contradiction. You may say, 
for example, that twice two is equal to seven, so long a y 
declare you do not take the words of that proposition in thei ' usua 
acceptation, but for marks of you know not what And by 
same reason you may say, there is an inert thoughtless substance 

without accidents, which is the occasion of our ideas. 

shall understand just as much by one proposition, as the 0 _ 

80. In the last place, you will say. what if we give up he cause 

of material substance, and assert, that matter is an 
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somewhat, neither substance nor accident, spirit nor idea, inert, 
thoughtless, indivisible, immoveable, unextended, existing in no 
place? for, say you, whatever may be urged against substance or 
occasion, or any other positive or relative notion of matter, hath 
no place at all, so long as this negative definition of matter is 
adhered to. I answer, you may, if so it shall seem good, use the 
word matter in the same sense that other men use nothing, and so 
make those terms convertible in your style. For after all, this is 
what appears to me to be the result of that definition, the parts 
whereof when I consider with attention, either collectively, or 
separate from each other, I do not find that there is any kind of 

effect or impression made on my mind, different from what is 
excited by the term nothing. 

81. You will reply perhaps, that in the foresaid definition is 

included, what doth sufficiently distinguish it from nothing, the 

positive, abstract idea of quiddity, entity, or existence. 1 own 

indeed, that those who pretend to the faculty of framing abstract 

general ideas, do talk as if they had such an idea, which is, say 

they, the most abstract and general notion of all, that is to me 

the most incomprehensible of all others. That there are a great 

variety of spirits of different orders and capacities, whose faculties, 

both in number and extent, are far exceeding those the author of 

my being has bestowed on me, I see no reason to deny. And for 

me to pretend to determine by my own few, stinted, narrow inlets 

Oj perception, what ideas the inexhaustible power of the supreme 

spirit may imprint upon them, were certainly the utmost folly and 

presumption. Since there may be, for ought that I know, 

innumerable sorts of ideas or sensations, as different from one 

another, and from all that I have perceived, as colours are from 

sounds. But how ready soever I may be to acknowledge the 

scantiness of my comprehension, with regard to the endless variety 

of spirits and ideas, that might possibly exist, yet for any one to 

pretend to a notion of entity or existence, abstracted from spirit 

and idea from perceiving and being perceived, is, I suspect, a 

downright repugnancy and trifling with words. It remains that 

we consider the objections which may possibly be made on the 
part of religion. 

82. Objections derived from the scriptures answered. —Some 

ere are who think, that though the arguments for the real exist¬ 
ence ot bodies, which arc drawn from reason, be allowed not to 
amount to demonstration, yet (first) the holy scriptures are so 
1 i.ir in the point, as will sufficiently convince every good Christian, 


o 
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that bodies do really exist, and are something more than mere 
ideas; there being in holy writ innumerable facts related, which 
evidently suppose the reality of timber, and stone, mountains, and 
rivers, and cities, and human bodies. To which I answer, that no 
sort of writings whatever, sacred or profane, which use those and 
the like words in the vulgar acceptation, or so as to have a meaning 
in them, are in danger of having their truth called in question by 
our doctrine. That all those things do really exist, that there are 
bodies, even corporeal substances, when taken in the vulgar sense, 
has been shown to be agreeable to our principles: and the differ¬ 
ence betwixt things and idea, realities and chimeras, has been 
distinctly explained. And I do not think, that either what philo¬ 
sophers call matter, or the existence of objects without the mind, 
is any where mentioned in scripture. 

83. No objection as to language tenable. —Again, whether there 
be or be not external things, it is agreed on all hands, that the 
proper use of words is the marking our conceptions, or things 
only as they are known and perceived by us] whence it plainly 
follows, that in the tenets we have laid down, there is nothing 
inconsistent with the right use and significancy of language, and 
that discourse of what kind soever, so far as it is intelligible, 
remains undisturbed. But all this seems so manifest, from what 
hath been set forth in the premises, that it is needless to insist 

any further on it. 

84. But (secondly) it will be urged, that miracles do, at least, 
lose much of their stress and import by our principles . What must 
we think of Moses' rod, was it not really turned into a serpent, or 
was there only a change of ideas in the minds of the spectators. 
And can it be supposed, that our Saviour did no more at the 
marriage-feast in Cana, than impose on the sight, and smell, an 
taste of the guests, so as to create in them the appearance or idea 
only of wine? The same may be said of all other miracles, w ic 
in consequence of the foregoing principles, must be looked upon 
only as so many cheats, or illusions of fancy. To this I repy> a 
the rod was changed into a real serpent, and the water into rea 
wine. That this doth not, in the least, contradict what I nav 
elsewhere said, will be evident from Sect, xxxiv, xxxv. u 
business of real and imaginary hath been already so P ain Y an 
fully explained, and so often referred to, and the difficu ties a 0 

it are so easily answered from what hath gone before, t a 1 we 
an affront to the reader’s understanding, to resume the cxpliatwn 
of it in this place. I shall only observe, that if at table all w 
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were present should see, and smell, and taste, and drink wine, 
and find the effects of it, with me there could be no doubt of its 
reality. So that at bottom, the scruple concerning real miracles 
hath no place at all on ours, but only on the received principles, 
and, consequently, maketh rather for, than against, what hath 
been said. 

85. Consequences of the preceding tenets. —Having done with 
the objections, which I endeavoured to propose in the clearest 
light, and given them all the force and weight I could, we proceed 
in the next place to take a view of our tenets in their consequences. 
Some of these appear at first sight, as that several difficult and 
obscure questions, on which abundance of speculation hath been 
thrown away, are entirely banished from philosophy. Whether 
(1) corporeal substance can think? whether (2) matter be infinitely 
divisible? and (3) how it operates on spirit? These, and the like 
inquiries, have given infinite amusement to philosophers in all 
ages. But depending on the existence of matter, they have no 
longer any place on our principles. Many other advantages there 
are, as well with regard to religion as the sciences, which it is easy 
for any one to deduce from what hath been premised. But this 
will appear more plainly in the sequel. 

86. The removal of matter gives certainty to knowledge.— From 
the principles we have laid down, it follows, human knowledge 
may naturally be reduced to two heads, that of ideas and that of 
spirits. Of each of these I shall treat in order. And first, as to 
ideas or unthinking things, our knowledge of these hath been very 
much obscured and confounded, and we have been led into very 
dangerous errors, by supposing a two-fold existence of the objects 
of sense, the one intelligible, or in the mind, the other real and 
without the mind: whereby unthinking things are thought to have 
a natural subsistence of their own, distinct from being perceived 
by spirits. This, which, if I mistake not, hath been shown to be a 
most groundless and absurd notion, is the very root of scepticism : 
for so long as men thought that real things subsisted without the 
mind, and that their knowledge was only so far forth real as it 
was conformable to real things, it follows, they could not be certain 
that they had any real knowledge at all. For how can it be 
known, that the things which are perceived are conformable to 
those which are not perceived, or exist without the mind? 

87. Colour, figure, motion, extension, and the like, considered 
only as so many sensations in the mind, are perfectly known, 
there being nothing in them which is not perceived. But if they 
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are looked on as notes or images, referred to things or archetypes 
existing without the mind, then are we involved all in scepticism . 
We see only the appearances, and not the real qualities of things. 
What may be the extension, figure, or motion of any thing really 
and absolutely, or in itself, it is impossible for us to know, but 
only the proportion or the relation they bear to our senses. Things 
remaining the same, our ideas vary, and which of them, or even 
whether any of them at all represent the true quality really existing 
in the thing, it is out of our reach to determine. So that, for 
ought we know, all we see, hear, and feel, may be only phantom 
and vain chimera, and not at all agree with the real things, 
existing in rerum natura. All this scepticism follows, from our 
supposing a difference between things and ideas, and that the 
former have a subsistence without the mind, or unperceived. It 
were easy to dilate on this subject, and show how the arguments 
urged by sceptics in all ages, depend on the supposition of external 
objects. 

88. If there be external matter, neither the nature nor existence 
of things can be known .—So long as we attribute a real existence 
to unthinking things, distinct from their being perceived, it is not 
only impossible for us to know with evidence (i) the nature of any 
real unthinking being, but even (2) that it exists. Hence it is, 
that we see philosophers distrust their senses, and doubt of the 
existence of heaven and earth, of every thing they see or feel, even 
of their own bodies. And after all their labour and struggle of 
thought, they are forced to own, we cannot attain to any self- 
evident or demonstrative knowledge of the existence of sensible 
things. But all this doubtfulness, which so bewilders and con¬ 
founds the mind, and makes philosophy ridiculous in the eyes of 
the world, vanishes, if we annex a meaning to our words, and do 
not amuse ourselves with the terms absolute, external, exist, and 
such like, signifying we know not what. I can as well doubt of 
my own being, as of the being of those things which I actually 
perceive by sense: it being a manifest contradiction, that any 
sensible object should be immediately perceived by sight or touch, 
and, at the same time, have no existence in nature, since the very 
existence of an unthinking being consists in being perceived . 

89. Of thing or being .—Nothing seems of more importance, 
towards erecting a firm system of sound and real knowledge, which 
may be proof against the assaults of scepticism, than to lay the 
beginning in a distinct explication of what is meant by thing, 
reality, existence : for in vain shall we dispute concerning the rea 
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existence of things, or pretend to any knowledge thereof, so long 

as we have not fixed the meaning of those words. Thing or being 

is the most general name of all; it comprehends under it two kinds 

entirely distinct and heterogeneous, and which have nothing 

common but the name, to wit, spirits and ideas. The former are 

active, indivisible (incorruptible) substances: the latter are inert, 

fleeting (perishable passions) or dependent beings, which subsist 

not by themselves, but are supported by, or exist in minds or 

spiritual substances. We comprehend our own existence by inward 

feeling or reflection, and that of other spirits by reason. We may 

be said to have some knowledge or notion of our own minds, of 

spirits and active beings, whereof, in a strict sense, we have not 

ideas. In like manner we know and have a notion of relations 

between things or ideas, which relations are distinct from the ideas 

or things related, inasmuch as the latter may be perceived by us 

without our perceiving the former. To me it seems that ideas, 

spirits, and relations, are all, in their respective kinds, the object 

of human knowledge and subject of discourse: and that the term 

idea would be improperly extended to signify every thing we know 
or have any notion of. 

90. External things either imprinted by or perceived by some other 
mind. Ideas imprinted on the senses are real things, or do really 
exist; this we do not deny, but we deny (1) they can subsist without 
the minds which perceive them, or (2) that they are resemblances 
of any archetypes existing without the mind: (1) since the very 
being of a sensation or idea consists in being perceived, and (2) 
an idea can be like nothing but an idea. Again, the things per¬ 
ceived by sense may be termed external, with regard to their 
origin, in that they are not generated from within, by the mind 
itself, but (1) imprinted by a spirit distinct from that which perceives 
them. Sensible objects may likewise be said to be without the 
mind, in another sense, namely (2) when they exist in some other 

mind Thus when I shut my eyes, the things I saw may still exist, 
but it must be in another mind. 

91. Sensible qualities real— It were a mistake to think, that 
what is here said derogates in the least from the reality of things 

LL T ^ ° n the reCe ‘ Ved P rinci P les < ^at extension, 
mohom and, in a word, all sensible qualities, have need of a 

support, as not being able to subsist by themselves. But the 

tions of Pe th C n 1Ved b m SenSG ^ all ° Wed t0 be n0thin S but combina - 
mselves. Thus far it is agreed on all hands. So that in denying 
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the things perceived by sense, an existence independent of a 
substance, or support wherein they may exist, we detract nothing 
from the received opinion of their reality, and are guilty of no 
innovation in that respect. All the difference is, that according 
to us the unthinking beings perceived by sense have no existence 
distinct from being perceived, and cannot therefore exist in any 
other substance, than those . unextended , indivisible substances, 
or spirits, which act, and think, and perceive them : whereas 
philosophers vulgarly hold, that the sensible qualities exist in an 
inert, extended, unperceiving substance, which they call matter, 
to which they attribute a natural subsistence, exterior to all 
thinking beings, or distinct from being perceived by any mind 
whatsoever, even the eternal mind of the Creator, wherein they 
suppose only ideas of the corporeal substances created by him; 
if indeed they allow them to be at all created. 

92. Objections of atheists overturned. —For as we have shown 
the doctrine of matter, or corporeal substance, to have been the 
main pillar and support of scepticism, so likewise upon the same 
foundation have been raised all the impious schemes of atheism 
and irreligion. Nay, so great a difficulty hath it been thought, to 
conceive matter produced out of nothing, that the most celebrated 
among the ancient philosophers, even of these who maintained the 
being of a God, have thought matter to be uncreated and coetemal 
with him. How great a friend material substance hath been to 
atheists in all ages, were needless to relate. All their monstrous 
systems have so visible and necessary a dependence on it, that 
when this corner-stone is once removed, the whole fabric cannot 
choose but fall to the ground; insomuch that it is no longer worth 
while to bestow a particular consideration on the absurdities of 

every wretched sect of atheists. 

93. And of fatalists also. —That impious and profane persons 

should readily fall in with those systems which favour their 
inclinations, by deriding immaterial substance, and supposing the 
soul to be divisible and subject to corruption as the body; which 
exclude all freedom, intelligence, and design from the formation 
of things, and instead thereof make a self-existent, stupid, 
unthinking substance, the root and origin of all beings. That they 
should hearken to those who deny a Providence, or inspection of 
a superior mind over the affairs of the world, attributing the whole 
series of events either to blind chance or fatal necessity, arising 
from the impulse of one body on another. All this is very natural. 
And on the other hand, when men of better principles observe the 
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enemies of religion lay so great a stress on unthinking matter, and 

all of them use so much industry and artifice to reduce everything 

to it; methinks they should rejoice to see them deprived of their 

grand support, and driven from that only fortress, without which 

your Epicureans, Hobbists, and the like, have not even the shadow 

of a pretence, but become the most cheap and easy triumph in the 
world. 

94. Of Idolaters.—The existence of matter, or bodies unper¬ 
ceived, has not only been the main support of atheists and 
fatalists, but on the same principle doth idolatry likewise in all its 
various forms depend. Did men but consider that the sun, moon, 
and stars, and every other object of the senses, are only so many 
sensations in their minds, which have no other existence but barely 
being perceived, doubtless they would never fall down and worship 
their own ideas ; but rather address their homage to that eternal 
invisible Mind which produces and sustains all things. 

95. And Socinians. The same absurd principle, by mingling 
itself with the articles of our faith, hath occasioned no small diffi¬ 
culties to Christians. For example, about the Resurrection, how 
many scruples and objections have been raised by Socinians and 
others? _ But do not the most plausible of them depend on the 
supposition, that a body is denominated the same, with regard 
not to the form or that which is perceived by sense, but the material 
substance which remains the same under several forms? Take 
away this material substance, about the identity whereof all the 

ispute is, and mean by body what every plain ordinary person 
means by that word, to wit, that which is immediately seen and 

and the^fh 15 V C ° mbination of sensible qualities, or ideas: 
nd then their most unanswerable objections come to nothing 

90. Summary of the consequences of expelling matter —Matter 
being once expelled out of nature, drags with it so many sceptical 
and impious notions, such an incredible number of disputes P and 

?S w'elf rtC' ”f iCh have been ,horas in the site »f divines 
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anKind, that if the arguments we have produced against it w 
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those we are most intimately acquainted with, and perfectly know, 
when they are considered in an abstract way, appear strangely 
difficult and incomprehensible. Time, place, and motion, taken 
in particular or concrete, are what every body knows; but having 
passed through the hands of a metaphysician, they become too 
abstract and fine to be apprehended by men of ordinary sense. 
Bid your servant meet you at such a time, in such a place, and 
he shall never stay to deliberate on the meaning of those words: 
in conceiving that particular time and place, or the motion by 
which he is to get hither, he finds not the least difficulty. But' if 
time be taken, exclusive of all those particular actions and ideas 
that diversify the day, merely for the continuation of existence, 
or duration in abstract, then it will perhaps gravel even a 
philosopher to comprehend it. 

98. Dilemma. —For my own part, whenever I attempt to frame 
a simple idea of time, abstracted from the succession of ideas in 
my mind, which flows uniformly, and is participated by all beings, 
I am lost and embrangled in inextricable difficulties. I have no 
notion of it at all, only I hear others say, it is infinitely divisible, 
and speak of it in such a manner as leads me to entertain odd 
thoughts of my existence; since that doctrine lays one under an 
absolute necessity of thinking, either (1) that he passes away 
innumerable ages without a thought, or else (2) that he is annihi¬ 
lated every moment of his life: both of which seem equally absurd. 
Time therefore being nothing, abstracted from the succession of 
ideas in our minds, it follows that the duration of any finite spirit 
must be estimated by the number of ideas or actions succeeding 
each other in that spirit or mind. Hence it is a plain consequence 
that the soul always thinks: and in truth, whoever shall go about 
to divide in his thoughts, or abstract the existence of a spirit from 
its cogitation, will, I believe, find it no easy task. 

99. So likewise, when we attempt to abstract extension and 
motion from all other qualities, and consider them by themselves, 
we presently lose sight of them, and run into great extrava¬ 
gancies. All which depend on a twofold abstraction: first, it is 
supposed that extension, for example, may be abstracted from all 
other sensible qualities; and secondly, that the entity of extension 
may be abstracted from its being perceived. But whoever shall 
reflect, and take care to understand what he says, will, if I mistake 
not, acknowledge that all sensible qualities are alike sensations, 
and alike real) that where the extension is, there is the colour too, 
to wit, in his mind, and that their archetypes can exist only in some 
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other mind : and that the objects of sense are nothing but those 
sensations combined, blended, or (if one may so speak) concreted 
together: none of all which can be supposed to exist unperceived. 

100. What it is for a man to be happy, or an object of good, of 
happiness, prescinded from all particular pleasure, or of goodness , 
from every thing that is good, this is what few can pretend to. So 
likewise, a man may be just and virtuous, without having precise 
ideas of justice and virtue. The opinion that those and the like 
words stand for general notions abstracted from all particular 
persons and actions, seems to have rendered morality difficult, and 
the study thereof of less use to mankind. And in effect, the 
doctrine of abstraction has not a little contributed towards spoiling 
the most useful parts of knowledge. 

101. Of natural philosophy and mathematics. —The two great 
provinces of speculative science, conversant about ideas received 
from sense and their relations, are natural philosophy and 
mathematics] with regard to each of these I shall make some 
observations. And first, I shall say somewhat of natural philo¬ 
sophy. On this subject it is that the sceptics triumph: all that 
stock of arguments they produce to depreciate our faculties, and 
make mankind appear ignorant and low, are drawn principally 
from this head, to wit, that we are under an invincible blindness 
as to the true and real nature of things. This they exaggerate, and 
love to enlarge on. We are miserably bantered, say they, by our 
senses, and amused only with the outside and show of things. 
The real essence, the internal qualities, and constitution of every 
the meanest object, is hid from our view; something there is in 
every drop of water, every grain of sand, which it is beyond the 
power of human understanding to fathom or comprehend. But it 
is evident from what has been shown, that all this complaint is 
groundless, and that we are influenced by false principles to that 
degree as to mistrust our senses, and think we know nothing of 
those things which we perfectly comprehend. 

102. One great inducement to our pronouncing ourselves 
ignorant of the nature of things, is the current opinion that every 
thing includes within itself the cause of its properties : or that there 
is in each object an inward essence, which is the source whence its 
discernible qualities flow, and whereon they depend. Some have 
pretended to account for appearances by occult qualities, but of 
late they are mostly resolved into mechanical causes, to wit, the 
figure, motion, weight, and such like qualities of insensible particles: 
whereas in truth there is no other agent or efficient cause than 
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spirit, it being evident that motion, as well as all other ideas, is 
perfectly inert. See Sect. xxv. Hence, to endeavour to explain 
the production of colours or sounds, by figure, motion, every one 
may think he knows. But to frame an abstract idea magnitude, 
and the like, must needs be labour in vain. And accordingly, we 
see the attempts of that kind are not at all satisfactory. Which 
may be said, in general, of those instances, wherein one idea or 
quality is assigned for the cause of another. I need not say, how 
many hypotheses and speculations are left out, and how much 
the study of nature is abridged by this doctrine. 

103. Attraction signifies the effect, not the manner or cause .— 
The great mechanical principle now in vogue is attraction . That 
a stone falls to the earth, or the sea swells towards the moon, may 
to some appear sufficiently explained thereby. But how are we 
enlightened by being told this is done by attraction ? Is it that that 
word signifies the manner of the tendency, and that it is by the 
mutual drawing of bodies, instead of their being impelled or 
protruded towards each other? but nothing is determined of the 
manner or action, and it may as truly (for ought we know) be 
termed impulse, or protrusion, as attraction. Again, the parts of 
steel we see cohere firmly together, and this also is accounted for 
by attraction; but in this, as in the other instances, I do not 
perceive that any thing is signified besides the effect itself: for as 
to the manner of the action, whereby it is produced, or the cause 
which produces it, these are not so much as aimed at. 

104. Indeed, if we take a view of the several phenomena, and 
compare them together, we may observe some likeness and con¬ 
formity between them. For example, in the falling of a stone to 
the ground, in the rising of the sea towards the moon, in cohesion 
and crystallization, there is something alike, namely a union or 
mutual approach of bodies. So that any one of these or the like 
phenomena, may not seem strange or surprising to a man who hath 
nicely observed and compared the effects of nature. For that only 
is thought so which is uncommon, or a thing by itself, and out of 
the ordinary course of our observation. That bodies should tend 
towards the centre of the earth, is not thought strange, because 
it is what we perceive every moment of our lives. But that they 
should have a like gravitation towards the centre of the moon, 
may seem odd and unaccountable to most men, because it is 
discerned only in the tides. But a philosopher, whose thoughts 
take in a larger compass of nature, having observed a certain 
similitude of appearances, as well in the heavens as the earth, that 
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argue innumerable bodies to have a mutual tendency towards each 
other, which he denotes by the general name attraction, whatever 
can be reduced to that, he thinks justly accounted for. Thus he 
explains the tides by the attraction of the terraqueous globe towards 
the moon, which to him doth not appear odd or anomalous, but 
only a particular example of a general rule or law of nature. 

105. If therefore we consider the difference there is betwixt 
natural philosophers and other men, with regard to their knowledge 
of the phenomena, we shall find it consists, not in an exacter 
knowledge of the efficient cause that produces them, for that can 
be no other than the will of a spirit, but only in a greater largeness 
of comprehension, whereby analogies, harmonies, and agreements 
are discovered in the works of nature, and the particular effects 
explained, that is, reduced to general rules (see Sect, lxii), which 
rules, grounded on the analogy and uniformness observed in the 
production of natural effects, are most agreeable, and sought after 
by the mind; for that they extend our prospect beyond what is 
present, and near to us, and enable us to make very probable 
conjectures, touching things that may have happened at very great 
distances of time and place, as well as to predict things to come; 

which sort of endeavour towards omniscience is much affected by 
the mind. 

106. Caution as to the use of analogies .—But we should proceed 
warily in such things: for we are apt to lay too great a stress on 
analogies, and to the prejudice of truth, humour that eagerness of 
the mind, whereby it is carried to extend its knowledge into 
general theorems. For example, gravitation, or mutual attraction, 
because it appears in many instances, some are straightway for 
pronouncing universal ; and that to attract, and be attracted by 
every other body, is an essential quality inherent in all bodies 
whatsoever. Whereas it appears the fixed stars have no such 
tendency towards each other: and so far is that gravitation from 
being essential to bodies, that in some instances a quite contrary 
principle seems to show itself; as in the perpendicular growth of 
plants, and the elasticity of the air. There is nothing necessary 
or essential in the case, but it depends entirely on the will of the 
governing spirit, who causes certain bodies to cleave together, or 
tend towards each other, according to various laws, whilst he 
keeps others at a fixed distance; and to some he gives a quite 
contrary tendency to fly asunder, just as he sees convenient. 

107. After what has been premised, I think we may lay down 
the following conclusions. First, it is plain philosophers amuse 
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themselves in vain, when they inquire for any natural efficient cause 
distinct from a mind or spirit. Secondly , considering the whole 
creation is the workmanship of a wise and good agent, it should 
seem to become philosophers to employ their thoughts (contrary 
to what some hold) about the final causes of things : and I must 
confess, I see no reason why pointing out the various ends to which 
natural things are adapted, and for which they were originally 
with unspeakable wisdom contrived, should not be thought one 
good way of accounting for them, and altogether worthy a 
philosopher. Thirdly, from what hath been premised no reason 
can be drawn, why the history of nature should not still be studied, 
and observations and experiments made, which, that they are of 
use to mankind, and enable us to draw any general conclusions, 
is not the result of any immutable habitudes, or relations between 
things themselves, but only of God's goodness and kindness to 
men in the administration of the world. (See Sect, xxx, xxxi.) 
Fourthly, by a diligent observation of the phenomena within our 
view, we may discover the general laws of nature, and from them 
deduce the other phenomena, I do not say demonstrate ; for all 
deductions of that kind depend on a supposition that the Author 
of nature always operates uniformly, and in a constant observance 
of those rules we take for principles: which we cannot evidently 
know. 

108. Three analogies. —Those men who frame general rules 
from the phenomena, and afterwards derive the phenomena from 
those rules, seem to consider signs rather than causes. A man 
may well understand natural signs without knowing their analogy 
or being able to (i) say by what rule a thing is so or so. And as 
it is very possible (2) to write improperly through too strict an 
observance of general grammar rules : so in arguing from general 
rules of nature, it is not impossible we may extend the analogy 
too far, and by that means run into mistakes. 

109. As in (3) reading other books, a wise man will choose to 
fix his thoughts on the sense and apply it to use, rather than lay 
them out in grammatical remarks on the language; so in perusing 
the volume of nature, it seems beneath the dignity of the mind to 
affect an exactness in reducing each particular phenomenon to 
general rules, or showing how it follows from them. We should 
propose to ourselves nobler views, such as (1) to recreate and exalt 
the mind, with a prospect of the beauty, order, extent, and variety 
of natural things: hence, by proper inferences, (2) to enlarge our 
notions of the grandeur, wisdom, and beneficence of the Creator: 
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and lastly, (3)' to make the several parts of the creation, so far as 
in us lies, subservient to the ends they were designed for, God’s 
glory, and the sustentation and comfort of ourselves and fellow- 
creatures. 

no. The best key for the aforesaid analogy, or natural science, 
will be easily acknowledged to be a certain celebrated treatise of 
mechanics : in the entrance of which justly admired treatise, time, 
space, and motion, are distinguished into absolute and relative, 
true and apparent, mathematical and vulgar : which distinction, 
as it is at large explained by the author, doth suppose those 
quantities to have an existence without the mind: and that they 
are ordinarily conceived with relation to sensible things, to which 
nevertheless, in their own nature, they bear no relation at all. 

in. As for time, as it is there taken in an absolute or abstracted 
sense, for the duration or perseverance of the existence of things, 
I have nothing more to add concerning it, after what hath been 
already said on that subject, Sect, xcvii, xcvm. For the rest, 
this celebrated author holds there is an absolute space, which, being 
unperceivable to sense, remains in itself similar and immoveable: 
and relative space to be the measure thereof, which being move- 
able, and defined by its situation in respect of sensible bodies, is 
vulgarly taken for immoveable space. Place he defines to be that 
part of space which is occupied by any body. And according as 
the space is absolute or relative, so also is the place. Absolute 
motion is said to be the translation of a body from absolute place 
to absolute place, as relative motion is from one relative place to 
another. And because the parts of absolute space do not fall under 
our senses, instead of them we are obliged to use their sensible 
measures: and so define both place and motion with respect to 
bodies, which we regard as immoveable. But it is said, in philo¬ 
sophical matters we must abstract from our senses, since it may 
be, that none of those bodies which seem to be quiescent, are truly 
so: and the same thing which is moved relatively, may be really 
at rest. As likewise one and the same body may be in relative 
rest and motion, or even moved with contrary relative motions at 
the same time, according as its place is variously defined. All 
which ambiguity is to be found in the apparent motions, but not 
at all in the true or absolute, which should therefore be alone 
regarded in philosophy. And the true, we are told, are distin¬ 
guished from apparent or relative motions by the following 
properties. First, in true or absolute motion, all parts which 
preserve the same position with respect to the whole, partake of 
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the motions of the whole. Secondly, the place being moved, that 
which is placed therein is also moved: so that a body moving in a 
place which is in motion, doth participate the motion of its place. 
Thirdly, true motion is never generated or changed, otherwise than 
by force impressed on the body itself. Fourthly, true motion is 
always changed by force impressed on the body moved. Fifthly, 
in circular motion barely relative , there is no centrifugal force, 
which nevertheless in that which is true or absolute, is proportional 
to the quantity of motion. 

112. Motion, whether real or apparent, relative. —But notwith¬ 
standing what hath been said, it doth not appear to me, that there 
can be any motion other than relative : so that to conceive motion, 
there must be at least two conceived bodies, whereof the distance 
or position in regard to each other is varied. Hence if there was 
one only body in being, it could not possibly be moved. This 
seems evident, in that the idea I have of motion doth necessarily 
include relation. 

113. Apparent motion denied.— But though in every motion it 
be necessary to conceive more bodies than one, yet it may be that 
one only is moved, namely that on which the force causing the 
change of distance is impressed, or in other words, that to which 
the action is applied. For however some may define relative 
motion, so as to term that body moved, which changes its distance 
from some other body, whether the force or action causing that 
change were applied to it, or no: yet as relative motion is that 
which is perceived by sense, and regarded in the ordinary affairs 
of life, it should seem that every man of common sense knows 
what it is, as well as the best philosopher: now I ask any one, 
whether in this sense of motion as he walks along the streets, the 
stones he passes over may be said to move, because they change 
distance with his feet? To me it seems, that though motion 
includes a relation of one thing to another, yet it is not necessary 
that each term of the relation be denominated from it. As a man 
may think of somewhat which doth not think, so a body may be 
moved to or from another body, which is not therefore itself in 

motion. 

114. As the place happens to be variously defined, the motion 
which is related to it varies. A man in a ship may be said to be 
quiescent, with relation to the sides of the vessel, and yet move 
with relation to the land. Or he may move eastward in respect 
of the one, and westward in respect of the other. In the common 
affairs of life, men never go beyond the earth to define the place 
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of any body: and what is quiescent in respect of that, is accounted 
absolutely to be so. But philosophers, who have a greater extent 
of thought, and juster notions of the system of things, discover 
even the earth itself to be moved. In order therefore to fix their 
notions, they seem to conceive the corporeal world as finite, and 
the utmost unmoved walls or shell thereof to be the place whereby 
they estimate true motions. If we sound our own conceptions, I 
believe we may find all the absolute motion we can frame an idea 
of, to be at bottom no other than relative motion thus defined. 
For as hath been already observed, absolute motion exclusive of 
all external relation is incomprehensible: and to this kind of 
relative motion, all the above-mentioned properties, causes, and 
effects ascribed to absolute motion, will, if I mistake not, be found 
to agree. As to what is said of the centrifugal force, that it doth 
not at all belong to circular relative motion: I do not see how 
this follows from the experiment which is brought to prove it. See 
Philosophies Naturalis Principia Mathematica, in Schol. Def. VIII. 
bor the water in the vessel, at that time wherein it is said to have 


the greatest relative circular motion, hath, I think, no motion at 
all; as is plain from the foregoing section. 

115. For to denominate a body moved, it is requisite, first, that 
it change its distance or situation with regard to some other body: 
and secondly, that the force or action occasioning that change be 
applied to it. If either of these be wanting, I do not think that 


agreeable to the sense of mankind, or the propriety of language, 
a body can be said to be in motion. I grant indeed, that it is 
possible for us to think a body, which we see change its distance 
fiom some other, to be moved, though it have no force applied 
to it (in which sense there may be apparent motion), but then it is, 
because the force causing the change of distance is imagined by 
us to be applied or impressed on that body thought to move. 
Which indeed shows we are capable of mistaking a thing to be 
in motion which is not, and that is all; but does not prove that, 
in the common acceptation of motion, a body is moved merely 
because it changes distance from another; since as soon as we are 
undeceived, and find that the moving force was not communicated 
to it, we no longer hold it to be moved. So on the other hand, 
when one only body, the parts whereof preserve a given position 
between themselves, is imagined to exist; some there are who think 
that it can be moved all manner of ways, though without any 
change of distance or situation to any other bodies; which we 
ou c not deny if they meant only that it might have an impressed 
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force, which, upon the bare creation of other bodies, would produce 
a motion of some certain quantity and determination. But that an 
actual motion (distinct from the impressed force, or power 
productive of change of place, in case there were bodies present 
whereby to define it) can exist in such a single body, I must confess 
I am not able to comprehend. 

116. Any idea of pure space relative. —From what hath been 
said, it follows that the philosophic consideration of motion doth 
not imply the being of an absolute space, distinct from that which 
is perceived by sense, and related to bodies: which that it cannot 
exist without the mind, is clear upon the same principles, that 
demonstrate the like of all other objects of sense. And perhaps, 
if we inquire narrowly, we shall find we cannot even frame an 
idea of pure space exclusive of all body. This, I must confess, 
seems impossible, as being a most abstract idea. When I excite a 
motion in some part of my body, if it be free or without resistance, 

I say there is space : but if I find a resistance, then I say there is 
body : and in proportion as the resistance to motion is lesser or 
greater, I say the space is more or less pure. So that when I speak 
of pure or empty space, it is not to be supposed, that the word 
space stands for an idea distinct from, or conceivable without body 
and motion. Though indeed we are apt to think every noun 
substantive stands for a distinct idea, that may be separated from 
all others: which hath occasioned infinite mistakes. When there¬ 
fore supposing, all the world to be annihilated besides my own 
body, I say there still remains pure space : thereby nothing else is 
meant, but only that I conceive it possible for the limbs of my body 
to be moved on all sides without the least resistance: but if that 
too were annihilated, then there could be no motion, and 
consequently no space. Some perhaps may think the sense of 
seeing doth furnish them with the idea of pure space; but it is plain 
from what we have elsewhere shown, that the ideas of space and 
distance are not obtained by that sense. See the Essay concerning 
Vision. 

117. What is here laid down seems to put an end to all those 
disputes and difficulties which have sprung up amongst the learned 
concerning the nature of pure space. But the chief advantage 
arising from it is, that we are freed from that dangerous dilemma, 
to which several who have employed their thoughts on this subject 
imagine themselves reduced, to wit, of thinking either that real 
space is God, or else that there is something beside God which is 
eternal, uncreated, infinite, indivisible, immutable. Both which 
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may justly be thought pernicious and absurd notions. It is certain 
that not a few divines, as well as philosophers of great note, have, 
from the difficulty they found in conceiving either limits or annihi¬ 
lation of space, concluded it must be divine. And some of late 
have set themselves particularly to show, that the incommunicable 
attributes of God agree to it. Which doctrine, how unworthy 
soever it may seem of the divine nature, yet I do not see how we 
can get clear of it, so long as wc adhere to the received opinions. 

118. The errors arising from the doctrines of abstraction and 
external material existences , influence mathematical reasonings.— 
Hitherto of natural philosophy : we come now to make some 
inquiry concerning that other great branch of speculative know¬ 
ledge, to wit, mathematics. These, how celebrated soever they 
may be for their clearness and certainty of demonstration, which 
is hardly any where else to be found, cannot nevertheless be 
supposed altogether free from mistakes, if in their principles there 
lurks some secret error, which is common to the professors of those 
sciences with the rest of mankind. Mathematicians, though they 
deduce their theorems from a great height of evidence, yet their 
first principles are limited by the consideration of quantity; and 
they do not ascend into any inquiry concerning those transcendental 
maxims, which influence all the particular sciences, each part 
whereof, mathematics not excepted, doth consequently participate 
of the errors involved in them. That the principles laid down by 
mathematicians are true, and their way of deduction from those 
principles clear and incontestable, we do not deny. But we hold, 
there may be certain erroneous maxims of greater extent than the 
object of mathematics, and for that reason not expressly mentioned, 
though tacitly supposed throughout the whole progress of that 
science; and that the ill effects of those secret, unexamined errors 
are diffused through all the branches thereof. To be plain, we 
suspect the mathematicians are, as well as other men, concerned 
in the errors (1) arising from the doctrine of abstract general ideas, 
and (2) the existence of objects without the mind. 

119. Arithmetic hath been thought to have for its object abstract 
ideas of number. Of which to understand the properties and mutual 
habitudes is supposed no mean part of speculative knowledge. The 
opinion of the pure and intellectual nature of numbers in abstract, 
hath made them in esteem with those philosophers, who seem to 
have affected an uncommon fineness and elevation of thought. It 
hath set a price on the most trifling numerical speculations, which 
in practice are of no use, but serve only for amusement: and hath 
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therefore so far infected the minds of some, that they have dreaml 
of mighty mysteries involved in numbers, and attempted the 
explication of natural things by them. But if we inquire into our 
own thoughts, and consider what hath been premised, we may 
perhaps entertain a low opinion of those high flights and abstrac¬ 
tions, and look on all inquiries about numbers, only as so many 
difficiles nugce , so far as they are not subservient to practice, and 
promote the benefit of life. 

120. Unity in abstract we have before considered in Sect, xiii , 
from which and what has been said in the Introduction, it plainly 
follows there is not any such idea. But number being defined a 
collection of units, we may conclude that, if there be no such thing 

* as unity or unit in abstract, there are no ideas of number in abstract 
denoted by the numeral names and figures. The theories therefore 
in arithmetic, if they are abstracted from the names and figures, 
as likewise from all use and practice, as well as from the particular 
things numbered, can be supposed to have nothing at all for their 
object. Hence we may see, how entirely the science of numbers 
is subordinate to practice, and how jejune and trifling it becomes, 
when considered as a matter of mere speculation. 

121. However since there may be some, who, deluded by the 
specious show of discovering abstracted verities, waste their time 
in arithmetical theorems and problems, which have not any use: 
it will not be amiss, if we more fully consider, and expose the 
vanity of that pretence; and this will plainly appear, by taking a 
view of arithmetic in its infancy, and observing what it was that 
originally put men on the study of that science, and to what scope 
they directed it. It is natural to think that at first men, for ease 
of memory and help of computation, made use of counters, or in 
writing of single strokes, points, or the like, each whereof was 
made to signify a unit, that is, some one thing of whatever kind 
they had occasion to reckon. Afterwards they found out the more 
compendious ways, of making one character stand in place of 
several strokes, or points. And lastly, the notation of the Arabians 
oi Indians came into use, wherein, by the repetition of a few 
characters or figures, and varying the signification of each figure 
according to the place it obtains, all numbers may be most aptly 
expressed: which seems to have been done in imitation of 
language, so that an exact analogy is observed betwixt the notation 
by figures and names, the nine simple figures answering the nine 
first numeral names and places in the former, corresponding to 
denominations in the latter. And agreeably to those conditions 
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of the simple and local value of figures, were contrived methods 
of finding from the given figures or marks of the parts, what figures, 
and how placed, are proper to denote the whole, or vice versa. 
And having found the sought figures, the same rule or analogy 
being observed throughout, it is easy to read them into words; and 
so the number becomes perfectly known. For then the number 
of any particular things is said to be known, when we know the 
names or figures (with their due arrangement) that according to 
the standing analogy belong to them. For these signs being known, 
we can, by the operations of arithmetic, know the signs of any 
part of the particular sums signified by them; and thus computing 
in signs (because of the connection established betwixt them and 
the distinct multitudes of things, whereof one is taken for a unit), 

we may be able rightly to sum up, divide, and proportion the 
things themselves that we intend to number. 


122. In arithmetic therefore we regard not the things but the 
signs, which nevertheless are not regarded for their own sake, but 
because they direct us how to act with relation to things, and 
dispose rightly of them. Now agreeably to what we have before 
observed of words in general (Sect, xix Introd.), it happens here 
likewise, that abstract ideas are thought to be signified by numeral 
names or characters, while they do not suggest ideas of particular 
things to our minds. I shall not at present enter into a more 
particular dissertation on this subject; but only observe that it is 
evident from what hath been said, those things which pass for 
abstract truths and theorems concerning numbers are, in reality, 
conversant about no object distinct from particular numerable 
hings, except only names and characters; which originally came 
to be considered on no other account but their being signs, or 
capable to represent aptly whatever particular things men had 
need to compute. Whence it follows, that to study them for their 
own sake would be just as wise, and to as good purpose, as if a 
nan, neglecting the true use or original intention and subserviency 
anguag e , should spend his time in impertinent criticisms upon 
ords, or reasonings and controversies purely verbal. 

F ™ m n ™bers we proceed to speak of extension, which 
divisiWHtv oTf rC atlV t' 15 tHC v° bjeCt ° f Z eomety y- The infinite 

either a Y f ° XtenS10n ' th ° Ugh U is not expressly laid down 

is through" nr ° r thC ° rem in the dements 0f that science ’ yet 
so insen, k ^ where SUpp0Sed ' and thought to have 

demonstrations ,n geometry, that mathematicians never admit ,t 
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into doubt, or make the least question of it. And as this notion 
is the source from whence do spring all those amusing geometrical 
paradoxes, which have such a direct repugnancy to the plain 
common sense of mankind, and are admitted with so much reluc¬ 
tance into a mind not yet debauched by learning; so is it the 
principal occasion of all that nice and extreme subtilty, which 
renders the study of mathematics so difficult and tedious. Hence, 
if we can make it appear that no finite extension contains 
innumerable parts, or is infinitely divisible, it follows that we shall 
at once clear the science of geometry from a great number of 
difficulties and contradictions, which have ever been esteemed a 
reproach to human reason, and withal make the attainment thereof 
a business of much less time and pains than it hitherto hath been. 

124. Every particular finite extension, which may possibly be 
the object of our thought, is an idea existing only in the mind, 
and consequently each part thereof must be perceived. If therefore 
I cannot perceive innumerable parts in any finite extension that I 
consider, it is certain that they are not contained in it: but it is 
evident, that I cannot distinguish innumerable parts in any 
particular line, surface, or solid, which I either perceive by sense, 
or figure to myself in my mind: wherefore I conclude they are not 
contained in it. Nothing can be plainer to me, than that the 
extensions I have in view are no other than my own ideas, and it 
is no less plain, thaf I cannot resolve any one of my ideas into 
an infinite number of other ideas, that is, that they are not infinitely 
indivisible. If by finite extension be meant something distinct 
from a finite idea, I declare I do not know what that is, and so 
cannot affirm or deny any thing of it. But if the terms extension, 
parts, and the like, are taken in any sense conceivable, that is, for 
ideas; then to say a finite quantity or extension consists of parts 
infinite in number, is so manifest a contradiction, that every one 
at first sight acknowledges it to be so. And it is impossible it 
should ever gain the assent of any reasonable creature, who is not 
biought to it by gentle and slow degrees, as a converted gentile 
to the belief of transubstantiation. Ancient and rooted prejudices 
do often pass into principles: and those propositions which once 
obtain the force and credit of a principle, are not only themselves, 
but likewise whatever is deducible from them, thought privileged 
from all examination. And there is no absurdity so gross, which 
by this means the mind of man may not be prepared to swallow. 

125. (1) He whose understanding is prepossessed with the doctrine 
of abstract general ideas, may be persuaded, that (whatever be 
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thought of the ideas of sense) extension in abstract is infinitely 
divisible. (2) And one who thinks the objects of sense exist without 
the mind, will perhaps in virtue thereof be brought to admit, that 
a line but an inch long may contain innumerable parts really 
existing, though too small to be discerned. These errors are grafted 
as well in the minds of geometricians, as of other men, and have 
a like influence on their reasonings; and it were no difficult thing, 
to show how the arguments from geometry, made use of to support 
the infinite divisibility of extension, are bottomed on them. At 
present we shall only observe in general, whence it is that the 
mathematicians are all so fond and tenacious of this doctrine. 

126. It hath been observed in another place, that the theorems 
and demonstrations in geometry are conversant about universal 
ideas. (Sect. xv. Intro.) Where it is explained in what sense 
this ought to be understood, to wit, that the particular lines and 
figures included in the diagram, are supposed to stand for innumer¬ 
able others of different sizes: or in other words, the geometer 
considers them abstracting from their magnitude: which doth not 
imply that he forms an abstract idea, but only that he cares not 
what the particular magnitude is, whether great or small, but looks 
on that as a thing indifferent to the demonstration: hence it follows, 
that a line in the scheme, but an inch long, must be spoken of as 
though ff contamed ten thousand parts, since it is regarded not 
in itself, but as it is universal; and it is universal only in its 
signification, whereby it represents innumerable lines greater than 
itself m w h lc h m ay be distinguished ten thousand parts or more, 
hough there may not be above an inch in it. After this manner 
the properties of the lines signified are (by a very usual figure) 

transferred to the sign, and thence through mistake thought to 
appertain to it considered in its own nature. 

127 Because there is no number of parts so great, but it is 
possible there may be a line containing more, the inch-line is said 

Par ‘ s ™ re than an y assignable number; which is true, 

slide into a belief that the small particular line described on paper 
ten r S m If PartS innumerable - There is no such thing as ffie 
Ttheu P T ° f an tnCh: but there is of a mile or diameter 

I delineate* a "t rian ** by that inch ' When therefore 

delineate a triangle on paper, and take one side not above an 

mch for example, in length, to be the radius ; this I consider as 
ded '* or a hundred thousand parts « 
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For though the ten-thousandth part of that line, considered in 

itself, is nothing at all, and consequently may be neglected without 

any error or inconveniency; yet these described lines being only 

marks standing for greater quantities, whereof it may be the ten- 

thousandth part is very considerable, it follows, that to prevent 

notable errors in practice, the radius must be taken of ten thousand 
parts, or more. 

128. Lines which are infinitely divisible.—. From what hath been 
said the reason is plain why, to the end any theorem may become 
universal in its use, it is necessary we speak of the lines described 
on paper, as though they contained parts which really they do not. 
In doing of which, if we examine the matter throughly, we shall 
perhaps discover that we cannot conceive an inch itself as consisting 
of, or being divisible into a thousand parts, but only some other 
line which is far greater than an inch, and represented by it. And 
that when we say a line is infinitely divisible, we must mean a line 
which is infinitely great. What we have here observed seems to 
be the chief cause, why to suppose the infinite divisibility of finite 
extension hath been thought necessary in geometry. 

129. The several absurdities and contradictions which flowed 
from this false principle might, one would think, have been 
esteemed so many demonstrations against it. But by I know not 
what logic, it is held that proofs a posteriori are not to be admitted 
against propositions relating to infinity. As though it were not 
impossible even for an infinite mind to reconcile contradictions. 
Or as if any thing absurd and repugnant could have a necessary 
connection with truth, or flow from it. But whoever considers the 
weakness of this pretence, will think it was contrived on purpose 
to humour the laziness of the mind, which had rather acquiesce in 
an indolent scepticism, than be at the pains to go through with a 
severe examination of those principles it hath ever embraced for 
true. 

130. Of late the speculations about infinites have run so high, 
and grown to such strange notions, as have occasioned no small 
scruples and disputes among the geometers of the present age. 
Some there are of great note, who, not content with holding that 
finite lines may be divided into an infinite number of parts, do 
yet further maintain, that each of those infinitesimals is itself sub¬ 
divisible into an infinity of other parts, or infinitesimals of a second 
order, and so on ad infinitum. These, I say, assert there are 
infinitesimals of infinitesimals of infinitesimals, without ever 
coming to an end. So that according to them an inch doth not 
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barely contain an infinite number of parts, but an infinity of an 
infinity ad infinitum of parts. Others there be who hold all orders 
of infinitesimals below the first to be nothing at all, thinking it 
with good reason absurd, to imagine there is any positive quantity 
or part of extension, which though multiplied infinitely, can ever 
equal to the smallest given extension. And yet on the other hand 
it seems no less absurd, to think the square, cube, or other power 
of a positive real root, should itself be nothing at all; which they 
who hold infinitesimals of the first order, denying all of the 
subsequent orders, are obliged to maintain. 

I 3 I - Objection of mathematicians. — Answer. —Have we not 
therefore reason to conclude, that they are both in the wrong, and 
that there is in effect no such thing as parts infinitely small, or an 
infinite number of parts contained in any finite quantity? But you 
will say, that if this doctrine obtains, it will follow (1) that the very 
foundations of geometry are destroyed : and those great men who 
have raised that science to so astonishing a height, have been all 
the while building a castle in the air. To this it may be replied. 
that whatever is useful in geometry and promotes the benefit of 
human life, doth still remain firm and unshaken on our principles. 
That science, considered as practical, will rather receive advantage 
than any prejudice from what hath been said. But to set this in 
a due light, may be the subject of a distinct inquiry. For the 
rest though it should follow that some of the more intricate and 
subtle parts of speculative mathematics may be pared off without 
any prejudice to truth; yet I do not see what damage will be thence 
derived to mankind. On the contrary, it were highly to be wished, 

Iff 8 u at , ablHtieS and 0bstinate aPP'ication would draw 

their thoughts from those amusements, and employ them in 

e study of such things as lie nearer the concerns of life, or have 
a more direct influence on the manners. 

132 . Second objection of mathematicians. —Answer —If it be 
Sa ' ( h ‘ ! at SeV , m ‘ tbeorems undoubtedly true, are discovered by 

have been 'iMt ' nfm ' teS ' mals are made use of - which could never 

ve been if their existence included a contradiction in it I 

answer, that upon a thorough examination it will not be found 

hat m any instancc it is necessary tQ make use of or 

infinitesimal parts of finite lines, or even quantities less than the 
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plain that very numerous and important errors have taken their 
rise from those false principles, which were impugned in the fore¬ 
going parts of this treatise. And the opposites of those erroneous 
tenets at the same time appear to be most fruitful principles, from 
whence do flow innumerable consequences highly advantageous to 
true philosophy as well as to religion. Particularly, matter or the 
absolute existence of corporeal objects, hath been shown to be that 
wherein the most avowed and pernicious enemies of all knowledge, 
whether human or divine, have ever placed their chief strength and 
confidence. And surely, if by distinguishing the real existence of 
unthinking things from their being perceived, and allowing them 
a substance of their own out of the minds of spirits, (i) no one 
thing is explained in nature ; but on the contrary a great many 
inexplicable difficulties arise: if (2) the supposition of matter is 
barely precarious , as not being grounded on so much as one single 
reason: if (3) its consequences cannot endure the light of 
examination and free inquiry, but screen themselves under the dark 
and general pretence of infinites being incomprehensible : if withal 
(4) the removal of this matter be not attended with the least evil 
consequence, if it be not even missed in the world, but every thing 
as well, nay much easier conceived without it: if lastly (5) both 
sceptics and atheists are for ever silenced upon supposing only 
spirits and ideas, and this scheme of things is perfectly agreeable 
both to reason and religion : methinks we may expect it should 
be admitted and firmly embraced, though it were proposed only 
as an hypothesis, and the existence of matter had been allowed 
possible, which yet I think we have evidently demonstrated that 
it is not. 

134. True it is, that in consequence of the foregoing principles, 
several disputes and speculations, which are esteemed no mean 
parts of learning, are rejected as useless. But how great a 
prejudice soever against our notions, this may give to those who 
have already been deeply engaged, and made large advances in 
studies of that nature: yet by others, we hope it will not be thought 
any just ground of dislike to the principles and tenets herein laid 
down, that they abridge the labour of study, and make human 
sciences more clear, compendious, and attainable, than they were 
before. 

135. Having despatched what we intended to say concerning the 
knowledge of ideas, the method we proposed leads us, in the next 
place, to treat of spirits: with regard to which, perhaps human 
knowledge is not so deficient as is vulgarly imagined. The great 
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reason that is assigned for our being thought ignorant of the nature 
of spirits, is, our not having an idea of it. But surely it ought 
not to be looked on as a defect in a human understanding, that it 
does not perceive the idea of spirit, if it is manifestly impossible 
there should be any such idea. And this, if I mistake not, has 
been demonstrated in Sect, xxvii; to which I shall here add that 
a spirit has been shown to be the only substance or support, wherein 
the unthinking beings or ideas can exist: but that this substance 
which supports or perceives ideas should itself be an idea, or like 
an idea, is evidently absurd. 

136. Objection.—Answer.— It will perhaps be said, that we 
want a sense (as some have imagined) proper to know substances 
withal, which if we had, we might know our own soul, as we do a 
triangle. To this I answer, that in case we had a new sense 
bestowed upon us, we could only receive thereby some new sensa¬ 
tions or ideas of sense. But I believe nobody will say, that what 
he means by the terms soul and substance, is only some particular 
sort of idea or sensation. We may therefore infer, that all things 
duly considered, it is not more reasonable to think our faculties 
defective, in that they do not furnish us with an idea of spirit or 
active thinking substance, than it would be if we should blame 
them for not being able to comprehend a round square. 

137. From the opinion (1) that spirits are to be known after the 
manner of an idea or sensation, have risen many absurd and 
heterodox tenets, and much scepticism about the nature of the soul. 
It is even probable, that this opinion may have produced a doubt 
in some, whether they had any soul at all distinct from their body, 
since upon inquiry they could not find they had an idea of it. 
That an idea, which is inactive, and the existence wheieof consists 
in being perceived, should be the image or likeness of an agent 
subsisting by itself, seems to need no other refutation, than barely 
attending to what is meant by those words. But perhaps you 
will say, that though an idea cannot resemble a spirit, in its thinking, 
acting, or subsisting by itself, yet it may in some other 
respects: and it is not necessary that an idea or image be in all 
respects like the original. 

138. I answer, if it does not in those mentioned, it is impossible 
it should represent it in any other thing. Do but leave out the 
power of willing, thinking, and perceiving ideas, and there remains 
nothing else wherein the idea can be like a spirit. For by the word 
spirit we mean only that which thinks, wills, and perceives; this, 
and this alone, constitutes the signification of that term. If 
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therefore, it is impossible that any degree of those powers should 

be represented in an idea, it is evident there can be no idea of a 
spirit. 

139. But it will be objected (2) that if there is no idea signified 
by the terms soul, spirit, and substance, they are wholly insignifi¬ 
cant, or have no meaning in them. I answer, those words do mean 
or signify a real thing, which is neither an idea nor like an idea, 
but that which perceives ideas, and wills, and reasons about them. 
What I am myself, that which I denote by the term I, is the same 
with what is meant by soul or spiritual substance. If it be said 
that this is only quarrelling at a word, and that since the immediate 
significations of other names are, by common consent, called ideas, 
no reason can be assigned, why that which is signified by the name 
spirit or soul, may not partake in the same appellation. I answer, 
all the unthinking objects of the mind agree, in that they are entirely 
Passive, and their existence consists only in being perceived: 
whereas a soul or spirit is an active being, whose existence consists 
not in being perceived, but in perceiving ideas and thinking. It is 
therefore necessary, in order to prevent equivocation, and 
confounding natures perfectly disagreeing and unlike, that we 
distinguish between spirit and idea. (See Sect, xxvii.) 

140. Our idea of spirit. —In a large sense indeed, we may be said 
to have an idea, or rather a notion of spirit , that is (i) we under¬ 
stand the meaning of the word, otherwise we could not affirm or 
deny any thing of it. Moreover (2) as we conceive the ideas that 
are in the minds of other spirits by means of our own, which we 
suppose to be resemblances of them: so we know other spirits by 
means of our own soul, which in that sense is the image or idea of 
them, having a like respect to other spirits, that blueness or heat 
by me perceived hath to those ideas perceived by another. 

141. The natural immortality of the soul is a necessary conse - 
quence of the foregoing doctrine. —It must not be supposed, that 
they who assert the natural immortality of the soul are of opinion 
that it is absolutely incapable of annihilation, even by the infinite 
power of the Creator who first gave it being: but only that it is not 
liable to be broken or dissolved by the ordinary laws of nature or 
motion. They, indeed, who hold the soul of man to be only a 
thin vital flame, or system of animal spirits, make it perishing and 
corruptible as the body, since there is nothing more easily dissipated 
than such a being, which it is naturally impossible should survive 
the ruin of the tabernacle wherein it is enclosed. And this notion 
hath been greedily embraced and cherished by the worst part of 
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mankind, as the most effectual antidote against all impressions of 
virtue and religion. But it hath been made evident, that bodies, 
of what frame or texture soever, are barely passive ideas in the 
mind, which is more distant and heterogeneous from them, than 
light is from darkness. We have shown that the soul is indivisible, 
incorporeal, unextended, and it is consequently incorruptible. 
Nothing can be plainer, than that the motions, changes, decays, 
and dissolutions, which we hourly see befall natural bodies (and 
which is what we mean by the course of nature ), cannot possibly 
affect an active, simple, uncompounded substance: such a being 
therefore is indissoluble by the force of nature, that is to say, the 
soul of man is naturally immortal. 

142. After what hath been said, it is I suppose plain, that our 
souls are not be known in the same manner as senseless, inactive 
objects, or by way of idea. Spirits and ideas are things so wholly 
different, that when we say they exist, they are known, or the like, 
these words must not be thought to signify any thing common to 
both natures. There is nothing alike or common in them: and to 
expect that by any multiplication or enlargement of our faculties, 
we may be enabled to know a spirit as we do a triangle, seems as 
absurd as if we should hope to see a sound. This is inculcated 
because I imagine it may be of moment towards clearing several 
important questions, and preventing some very dangerous errors 
concerning the nature of the soul. We may not, I think, strictly 
be said to have an idea of an active being, or of an action, although 
we may be said to have a notion of them. I have some knowledge 
or notion of my mind, and its acts about ideas, inasmuch as I 
know or understand what is meant by those words. What I know, 
that I have some notion of. I will not say that the terms idea and 
notion may not be used convertibly, if the world will have it so. 
But yet it conduceth to clearness and propriety, that we distinguish 
things very different by different names. It is also to be remarked, 
that, all relations including an act of the mind, we cannot so 
properly be said to have an idea, but rather a notion of the relations 
01 habitudes between things. But if, in the modern way, the word 
idea is extended to spirits, and relations, and acts; this is, after 
all, an affair of verbal concern. 

143. It will not be amiss to add, that the doctrine of abstract 
ideas hath had no small share in rendering those sciences intricate 
and obscure, which are particularly conversant about spiritual 
things. Men have imagined they could frame abstract notions of 
the powers and acts of the mind, and consider them prescinded, as 
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well from the mind or spirit itself, as from their respective objects 
and effects. Hence a great number of dark and ambiguous terms, 
presumed to stand for abstract notions, have been introduced into 
metaphysics and morality, and from these have grown infinite 
distractions and disputes amongst the learned. 

144. But nothing seems more to have contributed towards 
engaging men in controversies and mistakes, with regard to the 
nature and operations of the mind, than the being used, to speak 
oj those things in terms borrowed from sensible ideas. For example, 


the will is termed the motion of the soul: this infuses a belief that 
the mind of man is as a ball in motion, impelled and determined 
by the objects of sense, as necessarily as that is by the stroke of a 
racket. Hence arise endless scruples and errors of dangerous 
consequence in morality. All which, I doubt not, may be cleared 
and truth appear plain, uniform, and consistent, could but 
philosophers be prevailed on to retire into themselves, and 
attentively consider their own meaning. 

145. Knowledge of spirits not immediate. —From what hath been 


said, it is plain that we cannot know the existence of other spirits 
otherwise than by their operations, or the ideas by them excited in 
us. I perceive several motions, changes, and combinations of ideas, 
that inform me there are certain particular agents like myself, 
which accompany them, and concur in their production. Hence 
the knowledge I have of other spirits is not immediate, as is the 
knowledge of my ideas; but depending on the intervention of ideas, 
by me referred to agents or spirits distinct from myself, as effects 
or concomitant signs. 


146. But though there be some things which convince us human 
agents are concerned in producing them; yet it is evident to every 
one, that those things which are called the works of nature, that 
is, the far greater part of the ideas or sensations perceived by us. 
are not produced by, or dependent on, the wills of men. There is 
therefore some other spirit that causes them, since it is repugnant 
that they should subsist by themselves. See Sect. xxix. But if 
we attentively consider the constant regularity, order, and 
concatenation of natural things, the surprising magnificence, 
beauty, and perfection of the larger, and the exquisite contrivance 
of the smaller parts of the creation, together with the exact 
harmony and correspondence of the whole, but, above all, the 
never enough admired laws of pain and pleasure, and the instincts 
or natural inclinations, appetites, and passions of animals; I say 
if we consider all these things, and at the same time attend to the 
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meaning and import of the attributes, one, eternal, infinitely wise, 
good, and perfect, we shall clearly perceive that they belong to 
the aforesaid spirit, who works in all , and by whom all things 
consist. 

147. The existence of God more evident than that of man .— 
Hence it is evident, that God is known as certainly and immediately 
as any other mind or spirit whatsoever, distinct from ourselves. 
We may even assert, that the existence of God is far more evidently 
perceived than the existence of men; because the effects of nature 
are infinitely more numerous and considerable than those ascribed 
to human agents. There is not any one mark that denotes a man, 
cr effect produced by him, which doth not more strongly evince 
the being of that Spirit who is the Author of nature. For it is 
evident that in affecting other persons, the will of man hath no 
other object than barely the motion of the limbs of his body ; but 
that such a motion should be attended by, or excite any idea in 
the mind of another, depends wholly on the will of the Creator. 
He alone it is who, " upholding all things by the word of His 
power," maintains that intercourse between spirits, whereby they 
are able to perceive the existence of each other. And yet this pure 
and clear light, which enlightens every one, is itself invisible to the 
greatest part of mankind. 

148. It seems to be a general pretence of the unthinking herd, 
that they cannot see God. Could we but see Him, say they, as 
we see a man, we should believe that He is, and believing obey 
His commands. But, alas, we need only open our eyes to see the 
sovereign Lord of all things with a more full and clear view, than 
we do any one of our fellow-creatures. Not that I imagine we see 
God (as some will have it) by a direct and immediate view, or see 
corporeal things, not by themselves, but by seeing that which 
represents them in the essence of God, which doctrine is, I must 
confess, to me incomprehensible. But I shall explain my meaning. 
A human spirit or person is not perceived by sense, as not being 
an idea; when therefore we see the colour, size, figure, and motions 
ot a man, we perceive only certain sensations or ideas excited in 
our own minds: and these being exhibited to our view in sundry 
distinct collections, serve to mark out unto us the existence of 
finite and created spirits like ourselves. Hence it is plain, we do 
not see a man, if by man is meant that which lives, moves, perceives, 
and thinks as we do: but only such a certain collection of ideas, 
as directs us to think there is a distinct principle of thought and 
motion like to ourselves, accompanying and represented by it. And 
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after the same manner we see God; all the difference is, that whereas 
some one finite and narrow assemblage of ideas denotes a particular 
human mind, whithersoever we direct our view, we do at all times 
and in all places perceive manifest tokens of the divinity: every 
thing we see, hear, feel, or anywise perceive by sense, being a sign 
or effect of the power of God; as is our perception of those very 
motions which are produced by men. 

149. It is therefore plain, that nothing can be more evident to 
any one that is capable of the least reflection, than the existence 
of God, or a Spirit who is intimately present to our minds, producing 
in them all that variety of ideas or sensations, which continually 
affect us, on whom we have an absolute and entire dependence, in 
short, in whom we live, and move, and have our being. That the 
discovery of this great truth, which lies so near and obvious to the 
mind, should be attained to by the reason of so very few, is a sad 
instance of the stupidity and inattention of men, who, though they 
are surrounded with such clear manifestations of the Deity, are 
yet so little affected by them, that they seem as it were blinded 
with excess of light. 

150. Objection on behalf of nature. — Answer. —But you will say, 
hath nature no share in the production of natural things, and 
must they be all ascribed to the immediate and sole operation of 
God? I answer, if by nature is meant only the visible series of 
effects, or sensations imprinted on our minds according to certain 
fixed and general laws: then it is plain, that nature taken in this 
sense cannot produce any thing at all. But if by nature is meant 
some being distinct from God, as well as from the laws of nature, 
and things perceived by sense, I must confess that word is to me 
an empty sound, without any intelligible meaning annexed to it. 
Nature in this acceptation is a vain chimera, introduced by those 
heathens, who had not just notions of the omnipresence and infinite 
perfection of God. But it is more unaccountable, that it should 
be received among Christians professing belief in the holy scrip¬ 
tures, which constantly ascribe those effects to the immediate hand 
of God, that heathen philosophers are wont to impute to nature. 

" The Lord, He causeth the vapours to ascend; He maketh light¬ 
nings with rain; He bringeth forth the wind out of His treasures/' 
(Jer. x, 13.) “ He turncth the shadow of death into the morning, 
and maketh the day dark with night ” (Amos v, 8). “ He visiteth 
the earth, and maketh it soft with showers: He blesseth the 
springing thereof, and crowneth the year with His goodness, so 
that the pastures are clothed with flocks, and the valleys are covered 
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with corn." See Psalm lxv. But notwithstanding that this is the 
constant language of scripture; yet we have I know not what aver¬ 
sion from believing that God concerns Himself so nearly in our 
affairs. Fain would we suppose Him at a great distance off, and 
substitute some blind unthinking deputy in His stead, though (if 
we may believe St. Paul) He be " not far from every one of us." 

151. Objection to the hand of God being the immediate cause, 
threefold. — Answer. —It will I doubt not be objected (1) that the 
slow and gradual methods observed in the production of natural 
things, do not seem to have for their cause the immediate hand 
of an almighty agent. (2) Besides, monsters, untimely births, fruits 
blasted in the blossom, rains falling in desert places, (3) miseries 
incident to human life, are so many arguments that the whole 
frame of nature is not immediately actuated and superintended 
by a spirit of infinite wisdom and goodness. But the answer to 
this objection is in a good measure plain from Sect, lxii, it being 
visible, that the aforesaid methods of nature are absolutely 
necessary, in order to working by the most simple and general 
rules, and after a steady and consistent manner ; which argues both 
the wisdom and goodness of God. Such is the artificial contrivance 
of this mighty machine of nature, that whilst its motions and 
various phenomena strike on our senses, the hand which actuates 
the whole is itself unperceivable to men of flesh and blood. 

Verily, saith the prophet, "Thou art a God that hidest 
Ihyself (Isaiah xlv, 15). But though God conceal Himself from 
the eyes of the sensual and lazy, who will not be at the least 
expense of thought; yet to an unbiassed and attentive mind, nothing 
can be more plainly legible, than the intimate presence of an all¬ 
wise Spirit, Who fashions, regulates, and sustains the whole system 
of being. (Secondly), it is clear from what we have elsewhere 
observed, that the operating according to general and stated laws, 
is so necessary for our guidance in the affairs of life, and letting 
us into the secret of nature, that without it, all reach and compass 
° f thought, all human sagacity and design could serve to no manner 
0 purpose: it were even impossible there should be any such 
acuities or powers in the mind. See Sect. xxxi. Which one 

consideration abundantly outbalances whatever particular incon¬ 
veniences may thence arise. 

152. We should further consider (1) that the very blemishes and 
defects of nature are not without their use, in that they make an 
agreeable sort of variety, and augment the beauty of the rest of 
the creation, as shades in a picture serve to set off the brighter 
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and more enlightened parts. (2) We would likewise do well to 
examine, whether our taxing the waste of seeds and embryos, and 
accidental destruction of plants and animals, before they come to 
full maturity, as an imprudence in the author of nature, be not the 
effect of prejudice contracted by our familiarity with impotent and 
saving mortals. In man indeed a thrifty management of those 
things, which he cannot procure without much pains and industry, 
may be esteemed wisdom. But we must not imagine, that the 
inexplicably fine machine of an animal or vegetable costs the great 
Creator any more pains or trouble in its production than a pebble 
doth: nothing being more evident, than that an omnipotent spirit 
can indifferently produce every thing by a mere fiat or act of his 
will. Hence it is plain, that the splendid profusion of natural 
things should not be interpreted weakness or prodigality in the 
agent who produces them, but rather be looked on as an argument 
of the riches of his power. 

153. As for the mixture of pain, or uneasiness which is in the 
world, pursuant to the general laws of nature, and the actions of 
finite imperfect spirits: this, in the state we are in at present, is 
indispensably necessary to our well-being. But our prospects are 
too narrow : we take, for instance, the idea of some one particular 
pain into our thoughts, and account it evil ; whereas if we enlarge 
our view, so as to comprehend the various ends, connections, and 
dependencies of things, on what occasions and in what proportions 
we are affected with pain and pleasure, the nature of human 
freedom, and the design with which we are put into the world; 
we shall be forced to acknowledge that those particular things, 
which considered in themselves appear to be evil, have the nature 
of good, when considered as linked with the whole system of beings. 

154. Atheism and Manicheism would have few supporters if 
mankind were in general attentive.— From what hath been said it 
will be manifest to any considering person, that it is merely for 
want of attention and comprehensiveness of mind, that there are 
any favourers of atheism or the Manichean heresy to be found. 
Little and unreflecting souls may indeed burlesque the works of 
Providence, the beauty and order whereof they have not capacity, 
or will not be at the pains, to comprehend. But those who are 
masters of any justness and" extent of thought, and are withal 
used to reflect, can never sufficiently admire the divine traces of 
wisdom and goodness that shine throughout the economy of nature. 
But what truth is there which shineth so strongly on the mind, that 
by an aversion of thought, a wilful shutting of the eyes, we may 
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not escape seeing it? Is it therefore to be wondered at, if the 
generality of men, who are ever intent on business or pleasure, and 
little used to fix or open the eye of their mind, should not have all 
that conviction and evidence of the being of God, which might be 
expected in reasonable creatures? 

155. We should rather wonder, that men can be found so stupid 
as to neglect, than that neglecting they should be unconvinced of 
such an evident and momentous truth. And yet it is to be feared 
that too many of parts and leisure, who live in Christian countries, 
are merely through a supine and dreadful negligence sunk into a 
sort of, atheism. Since it is downright impossible, that a soul 
pierced and enlightened with a thorough sense of the omnipresence, 
holiness, and justice of that Almighty Spirit, should persist in a 
remorseless violation of His laws. We ought therefore earnestly 
to meditate and dwell on those important points; that so we may 
attain conviction without all scruple, that " the eyes of the Lord 
are in every place beholding the evil and the good that He is 
with us and keepeth us in all places whither we go, and giveth 
us bread to eat, and raiment to put on; that He is present and 
conscious to our innermost thoughts; and that we have a most 
absolute and immediate dependence on Him. A clear view of 
which great truths cannot choose but fill our heart with an awful 
circumspection and holy fear, which is the strongest incentive to 
virtue, and the best guard against vice. 

156. For after all, what deserves the first place in our studies, 

is the consideration of God, and our duty ; which to promote, as it 

was, the main drift and design of my labours, so shall I esteem 

them altogether useless and ineffectual if by what I have said I 

cannot inspire my readers with a pious sense of the presence of 

God: and having shown the falseness or vanity of those barren 

speculations, which make the chief employment of learned men, 

the better dispose them to reverence and embrace the salutary 

truths of the gospel, which to know and to practise is the highest 
perfection of human nature. 


Q 



THREE DIALOGUES 
BETWEEN HYLAS AND PHILONOUS, IN 
OPPOSITION TO SCEPTICS AND ATHEISTS 


THE FIRST DIALOGUE 

Philonous. Good morrow, Hylas: I did not expect to find you 
abroad so early. 

Hylas. It is indeed something unusual: but my thoughts were 
so taken up with a subject I was discoursing of last night, that 
finding I could not sleep, I resolved to rise and take a turn in the 
garden. 

Phil. It happened well, to let you see what innocent and agree¬ 
able pleasures you lose every morning. Can there be a pleasanter 
time of the day, or a more delightful season of the year? That 
purple sky, those wild but sweet notes of birds, the fragrant bloom 
upon the trees and flowers, the gentle influence of the rising sun 
these and a thousand nameless beauties of nature inspire the soul 
with secret transports; its faculties too being at this time fresh and 
lively, are fit for these meditations, which the solitude of a garden 
and tranquillity of the morning naturally dispose us to. But I am 
afraid I interrupt your thoughts; for you seemed very intent on 

something. 

Hyl. It is true, I was, and shall be obliged to you if you will 
permit me to go on in the same vein; not that I would by any 
means deprive myself of your company, for my thoughts always 
flow more easily in conversation with a friend, than when I am 
alone: but my request is, that you would suffer me to impart my 
reflections to you. 

Phil. With all my heart, it is what I should have requeste 

myself, if you had not prevented me. 

Hyl. I was considering the odd fate of those men who have in 

all ages, through an affectation of being distinguished from t e 
vulgar, or some unaccountable turn of thought, pretended eit er 
to believe nothing at all, or to believe the most extravagant things 
in the world. This however might be borne, if their paradoxes 
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and scepticism did not draw after them some consequences of 
general disadvantage to mankind. But the mischief lieth here; 
that when men of less leisure see them who are supposed to have 
spent their whole time in the pursuits of knowledge, professing an 
entire ignorance of all things, or advancing such notions as are 
repugnant to plain and commonly received principles, they will be 
tempted to entertain suspicions concerning the most important 
truths, which they had hitherto held sacred and unquestionable. 

Phil. I entirely agree with you, as to the ill tendency of the 
affected doubts of some philosophers, and fantastical conceits of 
others. I am even so far gone of late in this way of thinking, that 
I have quitted several of the sublime notions I had got in their 
schools for vulgar opinions. And I give it you on my word, since 
this revolt from metaphysical notions to the plain dictates of nature 
and common sense, I find my understanding strangely enlightened, 
so that I can now easily comprehend a great many things which 
before were all mystery and riddle. 

Hyl. I am glad to find there was nothing in the accounts I heard 
of you. 

Phil. Pray, what were those? 

H yl You were represented in last night's conversation, as one 

who maintained the most extravagant opinion that ever entered 

into the mind of man, to wit, that there is no such thing as material 
substance in the world. 


Phil. That there is no such thing as what philosophers call 
material substance, I am seriously persuaded: but if I were made 
to see any thing absurd or sceptical in this, I should then have 
the same reason to renounce this, that I might imagine I have 
now to reject the contrary opinion. 

Hyl. What! can any thing be more fantastical, more repugnant 

to common sense, or a more manifest piece of scepticism, than to 
believe there is no such thing as matter ? 

Phil. Softly, good Hylas. What if it should prove, that you 
who hold there is, are by virtue of that opinion a greater sceptic, 

ZTTlT e paradoxes and repugnancies to common sense, 
than I who believe no such thing? 

Hyl. You may as soon persuade me, the part is greater than the 

ever be^blfV? ° rder t0 ^ absurdit y and scepticism, I should 
vu h , iff t0 glVe up m y °P inion in th >s point. 
fhil. Well then, are you content to admit that opinion for true 

V lich upon examination shall appear most agreeable to common 
sense, and remote from scepticism? ° 
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Hyl. With all my heart. Since you are for raising disputes 
about the plainest things in nature, I am content for once to hear 
what you have to say. 

Phil. Pray, Hylas, what do you mean by a sceptic ? 

Hyl. I mean what all men mean, one that doubts of every thing. 

Phil. He then who entertains no doubt concerning some 
particular point, with regard to that point cannot be thought a 
sceptic ? 

Hyl. I agree with you. 

Phil. Whether doth doubting consist in embracing the affirmative 
or negative side of a question? 

Hyl. In neither; for whoever understands English, cannot but 
know that doubting signifies a suspense between both. 

Phil. He then that denieth any point, can no more be said to 
doubt of it than he who affirmeth it with that same degree of 
assurance. 

Hyl. True. 

Phil. And conseouently, for such his 'denial is no more to be 
esteemed a sceptic than the other. 

Hyl. I acknowledge it. 

Phil. How cometh it to pass then, Hylas, that you pronounce 
me a sceptic, because I deny what you affirm, to wit, the existence 
of matter? Since, for ought you can tell, I am as peremptory in 
my denial, as you in your affirmation. 

Hyl. Hold, Philonous, I have been a little out in my definition; 
but every false step a man makes in discourse is not to be insisted 
on. I said, indeed, that a sceptic was one who doubted of every 
thing; but I should have added, or who denies the reality and 
truth of things. 

Phil. What things? Do you mean the principles and theorems 
of sciences? but these you know are universal intellectual notions, 
and consequently independent of matter; the denial therefore of 
this doth not imply the denying them. 

Hyl. I grant it. But are there no other things? What think you 
of distrusting the senses, of denying the real existence of sensible 
things, or pretending to know nothing of them? Is not this 

sufficient to denominate a man a sceptic ? 

Phil . Shall we therefore examine which of us it is that denies 
the reality of sensible things, or professes the greatest ignorance 
of them; since, if I take you rightly, he is to be esteemed the 

greatest sceptic ? 

Hyl. That is what I desire. 
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Phil. What mean you by sensible things? 

Hyl. Those things which are perceived by the senses. Can you 
imagine that I mean any thing else? 

Phil. Pardon me, Hylas, if 1 am desirous clearly to apprehend 
your notions, since this may much shorten our inquiry. Suffer 
me then to ask you this further question. Are those things only 
perceived by the senses which are perceived immediately? or may 
those things properly be said to be sensible, which are perceived 
mediately, or not without the intervention of others? 

Hyl. I do not sufficiently understand you. 

Phir. In reading a book, what I immediately perceive are the 

letters, but mediately, or by means of these, are suggested to my 

mind the notions of God, virtue, truth, etc. Now that the letters 

are truly sensible things, or perceived by sense, there is no doubt: 

but I would know whether you take the things suggested by them 
to be so too. J 

Hyl. No, certainly, it were absurd to think God or virtue 

sensible things, though they may be signified and suggested to the 

mind by sensible marks, with which they have an arbitrary 
connection. 


Phil. It seems then, that by sensible things you mean those only 
which can be perceived immediately by sense. 

Hyl. Right. 

Phil. Doth it not follow from this, that though I see one part 
of the sky red, and another blue, and that my reason doth thence 
evidently conclude there must be some cause of that diversity of 

colours, yet that cause cannot be said to be a sensible thing or 
perceived by the sense of seeing? 

Hyl. It doth. 

Phi In like manner, though I hear variety of sounds, yet I 
cannot be said to hear the causes of those sounds. 

Hyl. You cannot. 

Phi. And when by my touch I perceive a thing to be hot and 
causTo, rS S 0 ‘ y w"g h h," y ,r "' h " Pr0Pde,y ' “ 1 fel lhe 

whir-lTtl n SenS6 ’ and that m tfUth the senses P erce * ve nothing 

ences The h n °^P er “ lve ™diately: for they make no infer 
nces. The deducing therefore of causes or occasions from effects 

relateTtoreas™ 5 ' ^ ^ P 6 ™^ * Sense > entirely 
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Phil. This point then is agreed between us, that sensible things 
are those only which are immediately perceived by sense. You 
will further inform me, whether we immediately perceive by sight 
any thing beside light, and colours, and figures: or by hearing 
any thing but sounds: by the palate, any thing besides tastes: by 
the smell, besides odours: or by the touch, more than tangible 
qualities. 

Iiyl. We do not. 

Phil. It seems therefore, that if you take away all sensible 
qualities, there remains nothing sensible. 

Hyl. I grant it. 

Phil. Sensible things therefore are nothing else but so many 
sensible qualities, or combinations of sensible qualities. 

Hyl. Nothing else. 

Phil. Heat then is a sensible thing. 

Hyl. Certainly. 

Phil. Doth the reality of sensible things consist in being per¬ 
ceived? or, is it something distinct from their being perceived, and 

that bears no relation to the mind? 

Hyl. To exist is one thing, and to be perceived is another. 
Phil. I speak with regard to sensible things only; and of these 
I ask, whether by their real existence you mean a subsistence 
exterior to the mind, and distinct from their being perceived? 

Hyl. I mean a real absolute being, distinct from, and without 

any relation to their being perceived. 

Phil. Heat, therefore, if it be allowed a real being, must exist 

without the mind. 

Hyl. It must. 

Phil. Tell me, Hylas, is this real existence equally compatible 
to all degrees of heat, which we perceive: or is there any reason 
why we should attribute it to some, and deny it others? and it 

there be, pray let me know that reason. 

Hyl. Whatever degree of heat we perceive by sense, we may be 

sure the same exists in the object that occasions it. 

Phil. What, the greatest as well as the least ? 

Hyl I tell you, the reason is plainly the same in respect ot born. 

they are both perceived by sense; nay, the greater degree of heat 
is more sensibly perceived; and consequently, if there is any 
difference, we are more certain of its real existence than we can 

can be of the reality of a lesser degree. 

Phil. But is not the most vehement and intense degree of h 

a very great pain? 
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Hyl. No one can deny it. 

Phil. And is any unperceiving thing capable of pain or pleasure? 

Hyl. No certainly. 

Phil. Is your material substance a senseless being, or a being 
endowed with sense and perception? 

Hyl. It is senseless without doubt. 

Phil. It cannot therefore be the subject of pain. 

Hyl. By no means. 

Phil. Nor consequently of the greatest heat perceived by sense, 
since you acknowledge this to be no small pain. 

Hyl. I grant it. 

Phil. What shall we say then of your external object; is it a 
material substance, or no? 

Hyl. It is a material substance with the sensible qualities 
inhering in it. 

Phil. How then can a great heat exist in it, since you own it 
cannot in a material substance ? I desire you would clear this point. 

Hyl. Hold, Philonous, I fear I was out in yielding intense heat 
to be a pain. It should seem rather, that pain is something distinct 
from heat, and the consequence or effect of it. 

Phil. Upon putting your hand near the fire, do you perceive 
one simple uniform sensation, or two distinct sensations? 

Hyl. But one simple sensation. 

Phil. Is not the heat immediately perceived? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. And the pain. 

Hyl. True. 

P/n/. Seeing therefore they are both immediately perceived at 
the same time, and the fire affects you only with one simple, or 
uncompounded idea, it follows that this same simple idea is both 
the intense heat immediately perceived, and the pain' and 

consequently, that the intense heat immediately perceived is 
nothing distinct from a particular sort of pain. 

Hyl. It seems so. 

P JL Ag f n ' {T l in y ° Ur th ° Ughts ’ H y‘ as ' if " ou conceive 
a vehement sensation to be without pain, or pleasure 

Hyl. I cannot. 


PhiL Or can you frame to yourself an idea of sensible pain or 

S le,ed ,rom every pa " icular ito 01 tot ' 

Hyl. I do not find that I can. 
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Phil. Doth it not therefore follow, that sensible pain is nothing 
distinct from those sensations, or ideas, in an intense degree? 

Hyl. It is undeniable; and to speak the truth, I begin to suspect 
a very great heat cannot exist but in a mind perceiving it. 

Phil. What! are you then in that sceptical state of suspense, 
between affirming and denying? 

Hyl. I think I may be positive in the point. A very violent 
and painful heat cannot exist without the mind. 

Phil. It hath not therefore, according to you, any real being. 

Hyl. I own it. 

Phil. Is it therefore certain, that there is no body in nature 
really hot? 

Hyl. I have not denied there is any real heat in bodies. I only 
say, there is no such thing as an intense real heat. 

Phil. But did you not say before, that all degrees of heat were 
equally real: or if there was any difference, that the greater were 
more undoubtedly real than the lesser? 

Hyl. True: but it was, because I did not then consider the 
ground there is for distinguishing between them, which I now 
plainly see. And it is this: because intense heat is nothing else 
but a particular kind of painful sensation; and pain cannot exist 
but in a perceiving being; it follows that no intense heat can really 
exist in an unperceiving corporeal substance. But this is no reason 
why we should deny heat in an inferior degree to exist in such a 
substance. 

Phil. But how shall we able to discern those degrees of heat which 
exist only in the mind, from those which exist without it? 

Hyl. That is no difficult matter. You know, the least pain 
cannot exist unperceived; whatever therefore degree of heat is a 
pain, exists only in the mind. But as for all other degrees of heat, 
nothing obliges us to think the same of them. 

Phil. I think you granted before, that no unperceiving being 
was capable of pleasure, any more than of pain. 

Hyl. I did. 

Phil. And is not warmth, or a more gentle degree of heat than 
what causes uneasiness, a pleasure? 

Hyl. What then? 

Phil. Consequently it cannot exist without the mind in any 
unperceiving substance, or body. 

Hyl. So it seems. 

Phil. Since therefore, as well those degrees of heat that are not 
painful, as those that are, can exist only in a thinking substance, 
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may we not conclude that external bodies are absolutely incapable 
of any degree of heat whatsoever? 

Hyl. On second thoughts, I do not think it so evident that 
warmth is a pleasure, as that a great degree of heat is a pain. 

Phil. I do not pretend that warmth is as great a pleasure as heat 
is a pain. But if you grant it to be even a small pleasure, it serves 
to make good my conclusion. 

Hyl I could rather call it an indolence. It seems to be nothing 
more than a privation of both pain and pleasure. And that such 
a quality or state as this may agree to an unthinking substance, I 
hope you will not deny. 

Phil. If you are resolved to maintain that warmth, or a gentle 
degree of heat, is no pleasure, I know not how to convince you 
otherwise, than by appealing to your own sense. But what think 
you of cold? 

Hyl. The same that I do of heat. An intense degree of cold 
is a pain; for to feel a very great cold, is to perceive a great 
uneasiness: it cannot therefore exist without the mind; but a lesser 
degree of cold may, as well as a lesser degree of heat. 

Phil. Those bodies therefore, upon whose application to our own 

we perceive a moderate degree of heat, must be concluded to have 

a moderate degree of heat or warmth in them; and those, upon 

whose application we feel a like degree of cold, must be thought 
to have cold in them. 

Hyl. They must. 

Phil. Can any doctrine be true that necessarily leads a man 
into an absurdity? 

Hyl. Without doubt it cannot. 

Phil Is it not an absurdity to think that the same thing should 
be at the same time both cold and warm? 

Hyl. It is. 


Phil Suppose now one of your hands hot, and the other cold 
and that they are both at once put into the same vessel of water 

" inte ™ ediat e state; will not the water seem cold to one hand,' 
and warm to the other? 

Hyl. It will. 

rez\\vbnth gh \ T therefore hy y° ur principles to conclude, it is 

vour own Wa ™ at the Same time ’ that is - according to 

your own concession, to believe an absurdity ? 

Hyl. I confess it seems so. 

PUL Consequently, the principles themselves are false, since 
you have granted that no true principle leads to an absurd,tj 
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Hyl. But after all, can any thing be more absurd than to say, 
there is no heat in the fire ? 

Phil. To make the point still clearer; tell me, whether in two 
cases exactly alike, we ought not to make the same judgment? 

Hyl. We ought. 

Phil. When a pin pricks your finger, doth it not rend and divide 
the fibres of your flesh? 

Hyl. It doth. 

Phil. And when a coal bums your finger, doth it any more? 

Hyl. It doth not. 

Phil. Since therefore you neither judge the sensation itself occa¬ 
sioned by the pin, nor any thing like it to be in the pin; you should 
not, conformably to what you have now granted, judge the 
sensation occasioned by the fire, or any thing like it, to be in the fire. 

Hyl. Well, since it must be so, I am content to yield this point, 
and acknowledge, that heat and cold are only sensations existing 
in our minds: but there still remain qualities enough to secure 
the reality of external things. 

Phil. But what will you say, Hylas, if it shall appear that the 
case is the same with regard to all other sensible qualities, and that 
they can no more be supposed to exist without the mind, than 
heat and cold? 

Hyl. Then indeed you will have done something to the purpose; 
but that is what I despair of seeing proved. 

Phil. Let us examine them in order. What think you of tastes, 
do they exist without the mind, or no? 

Hyl. Can any man in his senses doubt whether sugar is sweet, 
or wormwood bitter? 

Phil. Inform me, Hylas. Is a sweet taste a particular kind of 
pleasure or pleasant sensation, or is it not? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. And is not bitterness some kind of uneasiness or pain? 

Hyl. I grant it. 

Phi. If therefore sugar and wormwood are unthinking corporeal 
substances existing without the mind, how can sweetness and 
bitterness, that is, pleasure and pain, agree to them? 

Hyl. Hold, Philonous; I now see what it was deluded me all 
this time. You asked whether heat and cold, sweetness and 
bitterness, were not particular sorts of pleasure and pain; to which 
I answered simply, that they were. Whereas I should have thus 
distinguished: those qualities, as perceived by us, are pleasures or 
pains, but not as existing in the external objects. We must not 
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therefore conclude absolutely, that there is no heat in the fire, or 
sweetness in the sugar, but only that heat or sweetness, as perceived 
by us, are not in the fire or sugar. What say you to this? 

Phil. I say it is nothing to the purpose. Our discourse proceeded 
altogether concerning sensible things, which you defined to be the 
things we immediately perceive by our senses. Whatever other 
qualities therefore you speak of, as distinct from these, I know 
nothing of them, neither do they at all belong to the point in 
dispute. You may indeed pretend to have discovered certain 
qualities which you do not perceive, and assert those insensible 
qualities exist in fire and sugar. But what use can be made of 
this to your present purpose, I am at a loss to conceive. Tell me 
then once more, do you acknowledge that heat and cold, sweetness 
and bitterness (meaning those qualities which are perceived by the 
senses), do not exist without the mind? 

Hyl. I see it is to no purpose to hold out, so I give up the cause 
as to those mentioned qualities. Though I profess it sounds oddly, 
tc say that sugar is not sweet. 

Phil. But for your further satisfaction, take this along with you: 
that which at other times seems sweet, shall to a distempered palate 
appear bitter. And nothing can be plainer, than that divers persons 
perceive different tastes in the same food, since that which one 
man delights in, another abhors. And how could this be, if the 
taste was something really inherent in the food? 

Hyl. I acknowledge I know not how. 

Phil. In the next place, odours are to be considered. And with 
regard to these, I would fain know, whether what hath been said 
of tastes doth not exactly agree to them? Are they not so many 
pleasing or displeasing sensations? 

Hyl. They are. 

Phil. Can you then conceive it possible that they should exist 
in an unperceiving thing > 

Hyl. I cannot. 

Phil. Or can you imagine, that filth and ordure affect those brute 

animals that feed on them out of choice, with the same smells which 
we perceive in them ? 

Hyl. By no means. 

Phil. May we not therefore conclude of smells, as of the other 
lorementioned qualities, that they cannot exist in any but a 
perceiving substance or mind? 

Hyl. I think so. 

PhiL Then as sou nds, what must we think of them: are they 
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accidents really inherent in external bodies, or not? 

Hyl. That they inhere not in the sonorous bodies, is plain from 
hence; because a bell struck in the exhausted receiver of an air- 
pump, sends forth no sound. The air therefore must be thought 
the subject of sound. 

Phil. What reason is there for that, Hylas? 

Hyl. Because when any motion is raised in the air, we perceive 
a sound greater or lesser, in proportion to the air’s motion; but 
without some motion in the air, we never hear any sound at all. 

Phil. And granting that we never hear a sound but when some 
motion is produced in the air, yet I do not see how you can infer 
from thence, that the sound itself is in the air. 

Hyl. It is this very motion in the external air, that produces in 
the mind the sensation of sound. For striking on the drum of the 
ear, it causeth a vibration, which by the auditory nerves being 
communicated to the brain, the soul is thereupon affected with the 
sensation called sound. 

Phil. What! is sound then a sensation ? 

Hyl. I tell you, as perceived by us, it is a particular sensation 
in the mind. 

Phil. And can any sensation exist without the mind? 

Hyl. No, certainly. 

Phil. How then can sound, being a sensation, exist in the air, 
if by the air you mean a senseless substance existing without the 
mind. 

Hyl . You must distinguish, Philonous, between sound, as it is 
perceived by us, and as it is in itself; or (which is the same thing) 
between the sound we immediately perceive, and that which exists 
without us. The former indeed is a particular kind of sensation, 
but the latter is merely a vibrative or undulatory motion in the air. 

Phil. I thought I had already obviated that distinction by the 
answer I gave when you were applying it in a like case before. 
But to say no more of that; are you sure then that sound is really 
nothing but motion? 

Hyl. I am. 

Phil. Whatever therefore agrees to real sound, may with truth 
be attributed to motion. 

Hyl. It may. 

Phil. It is then good sense to speak of motion, as of a thing that 
is loud, sweet, acute, or grave. 

Hyl. I see you are resolved not to understand me. Is it not 
evident, those accidents or modes belong only to sensible sound, or 
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sound in the common acceptation of the word, hut not to sound 
in the real and philosophic sense, which, as I just now told you, is 
nothing but a certain motion of the air? 

Phil. It seems then there are two sorts of sound, the one vulgar, 
or that which is heard, the other philosophical and real. 

Hyl. Even so. 

Phil. And the latter consists in motion. 

Hyl. I told you so before. 

Phil. Tell me, Hylas, to which of the senses, think you, the idea 
of motion belongs: to the hearing? 

Hyl. No, certainly, but to the sight and touch. 

Phil. It should follow then, that according to you, real sounds 
may possibly be seen or felt, but never heard. 

Hyl. Look you, Philonous, you may if you please make a jest 
of my opinion, but that will not alter the truth of things. I own, 
indeed, the inferences you draw me into sound something oddly: 
but common language, you know, is framed by, and for the use 
of the vulgar: we must not therefore wonder, if expressions 
adapted to exact philosophic notions, seem uncouth and out of the 
way. 

Phil. Is it come to that? I assure you, I imagine myself to have 
gained no small point, since you make so light of departing from 
common phrases and opinions; it being a main part of our inquiry 
to examine whose notions are widest of the common road, and 
most repugnant to the general sense of the world. But can you 
think it no more than a philosophical paradox, to say that real 
sounds are never heard, and that the idea of them is obtained by 
some other sense. And is there nothing in this contrary to nature 
and the truth of things? 

Hyl. To deal ingenuously, I do not like it. And after the con¬ 
cessions already made, I had as well grant that sounds too have 
no real being without the mind. 

Phil. And I hope you will make no difficulty to acknowledge 
the same of colours. 

Hyl. Pardon me; the case of colours is very different. Can any 
thing be plainer, than that we see them on the objects? 

Phil. The objects you speak of are, I suppose, corporeal 
substances existing without the mind. 

Hyl. They are. 

Phil. And have true and real colours inhering in them? 

Hyl. Each visible object hath that colour which we see in it. 
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Phil. How! is there any thing visible but what we perceive by 
sight. 

Hyl. There is not. 

Phil. And do we perceive any thing by sense, which we do not 
perceive immediately? 

Hyl. How often must I be obliged to repeat the same thing? 
I tell you, we do not. 

Phil. Have patience, good Hylas; and tell me once more 
whether there is any thing immediately perceived by the senses, 
except sensible qualities. I know you asserted there was not: but 
I would now be informed, whether you still persist in the same 
opinion. 

Hyl. I do. 

Phil. Pray, is your corporeal substance either a sensible quality 
or made up of sensible qualities? 

Hyl. What a question that is! who ever thought it was? 

Phil. My reason for asking was, because in saying, each visible 
object hath that colour which we see in it, you make visible objects 
to be corporeal substances; which implies either that corporeal 
substances are sensible qualities, or else that there is something 
beside sensible qualities perceived by sight: but as this point was 
formerly agreed between us, and is still maintained by you, it is a 
clear consequence, that your corporeal substance is nothing distinct 

from sensible qualities. 

Hyl. You may draw as many absurd consequences as you 
please, and endeavour to perplex the plainest things; but you shall 
never persuade me out of my senses. I clearly understand my 
own meaning. 

Phil. I wish you would make me understand it too. But since 
you are unwilling to have your notion of corporeal substance 
examined, I shall urge that point no further. Only be pleased to 
let me know, whether the same colours which we see, exist in 
external bodies, or some other. 

Hyl. The very same. 

Phil. What! are then the beautiful red and purple we see on 
yonder clouds, really in them? Or do you imagine they have in 
themselves any other form than that of a dark mist or vapour. 

Hyl. I must own, Philonous, those colours are not really in the 
clouds as they seem to be at this distance. They are only apparent 

colours. 

Phil. Apparent call you them? how shall we distinguish these 
apparent colours from real? 
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Hyl. Very easily. Those are to be thought apparent, which, 
appearing only at a distance, vanish upon a nearer approach. 

Phil. And those I suppose are to be thought real, which are 
discovered by the most near and exact survey. 

Hyl. Right. 

Phil. Is the nearest and exactest survey made by the help of a 
microscope, or by the naked eye? 

Hyl. By a microscope, doubtless. 

Phil. But a microscope often discovers colours in an object 
different from those perceived by the unassisted sight. And in 
case we had microscopes magnifying to any assigned degree; it is 
certain, that no object whatsoever viewed through them, would 
appear in the same colour which it exhibits to the naked eye. 

Hyl. And what will you conclude from all this? You cannot 

argue that there are really and naturally no colours on objects; 

because by artificial managements they may be altered, or made 
to vanish. 

Phil. I think it may evidently be concluded from your own 
concessions, that all the colours we see with our naked eyes, are 
only apparent as those on the clouds, since they vanish upon a 
more close and accurate inspection, which is afforded by a micro¬ 
scope. Then as to what you say by way of prevention; I ask you, 
whether the real and natural state of an object is better discovered 
by a very sharp and piercing sight, or by one which is less sharp? 

Hyl. By the former without doubt. 

Phil. Is it not plain from dioptrics, that microscopes make the 
sight more penetrating, and represent objects as they would appear 

sharpneS “ ““ * natUrally endowed with a most exquisite 

Hyl. It is. 


thmmht the microsc °P ical representation is to be 

thought that which best sets forth the real nature of the thing 
or what it is in itself. The colours therefore by it perceived are 
more genuine and real, than those perceived otherwise 
Hyl I confess there is something in what you say. ' 
hil Besides, it is not only possible but manifest that there 

?h se y hin a i: Tft Wh ° Se ey6S are by natUre fra - d * F-ive 

' h0 “ i T" iVabl >' animals perceivJby 

hey see, can it be imagined their sight hath not the same use in 
P eserving their bodies from injuries, which appears in that of 
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other animals? And if it hath, is it not evident, they must see 
particles less than their own bodies, which will present them with 
a far different view in each object, from that which strikes our 
senses? Even our own eyes do not always represent objects to 
us after the same manner. In the jaundice , every one knows that 
all things seem yellow. Is it not therefore highly probable, those 
animals in whose eyes we discern a very different texture from 
that of ours, and whose bodies abound with different humours, 
do not see the same colours in every object that we do? From all 
of which, should it not seem to follow that all colours are equally 
apparent, and that none of those which we perceive are really 
inherent in any outward object? 

Hyl. It should. 

Phil. The point will be'past all doubt, if you consider, that in 
case colours were real properties or affections inherent in external 
bodies, they could admit of no alteration, without some change 
wrought in the very bodies themselves; but is it not evident from 
what hath been said, that upon the use of microscopes, upon a 
change happening in the humours of the eye, or a variation of 
distance, without any manner of real alteration in the thing itself, 
the colours of any object are either changed, or totally disappear? 
Nay, all other circumstances remaining the same, change but the 
situation of some objects, and they shall present different colours 
to the eye. The same thing happens upon viewing an object in 
various degrees of light. And what is more known, than that the 
same bodies appear differently coloured by candle-light from what 
they do in the open day? Add to these the experiment of a 
prism, which, separating the heterogeneous rays of light, alters 
the colour of any object; and will cause the whitest to appear of 
a deep blue or red to the naked eye. And now tell me, whether 
you are still of opinion, that every body hath its true, real colour 
inhering in it; and if you think it hath, I would fain know further 
from you, what certain distance and position of the object, what 
peculiar texture and formation of the eye, what degree or kind 
of light is necessary for ascertaining that true colour, and 

distinguishing it from apparent ones? 

Hyl. I own myself entirely satisfied, that they are all equally 
apparent; and that there is no such thing as colour really inhering 
in external bodies, but that it is altogether in the light. And what 
confirms me in this opinion, is, that in proportion to the light, 
colours are still more or less vivid; and if there be no light, then 
are there no colours perceived. Besides, allowing there are colours 
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on external objects, yet how is it possible for us to perceive them? 
For no external body affects the mind, unless it act first on our 
organs of sense. But the only action of bodies is motion; and 
motion cannot be communicated otherwise than by impulse. A 
distant object therefore cannot act on the eye, nor consequently 
make itself or its properties perceivable to the soul. Whence it 
plainly follows, that it is immediately some contiguous substance, 
which operating on the eye occasions a perception of colours: and 
such is light. 

Phil. Flow! is light then a substance? 

Hyl. I tell you, Philonous, external light is nothing but a thin 
fluid substance, whose minute particles being agitated with a brisk 
motion, and in various manners reflected from the different surfaces 
of outward objects to the eyes, communicate different motions to 
the optic nerves; which being propagated to the brain, cause therein 

various impressions: and these are attended with the sensations 
of red, blue, yellow, etc. 

Phil. It seems, then, the light doth no more than shake the optic 
nerves. 

Hyl. Nothing else. 

Phil• And consequent to each particular motion of the nerves the 

mind is affected with a sensation, which is some particular colour 

Hyl. Right. 

Phil. And these sensations have no existence without the mind. 

Hyl. They have not. 

Phil. How then do you affirm that colours are in the light, since 
by light you understand a corporeal substance external to the mind? 

Hyl. Light and colours, as immediately perceived by us, I grant 

cannot exist without the mind. But in themselves they are only 

the motions and configurations of certain insensible particles of 
matter. 

Phil. Colours then, in the vulgar sense, or taken for the imme¬ 
diate objects of sight, cannot agree to any but a perceiving 
substance. 

Hyl. That is what I say. 

Phil. Well then, since you give up the point as to those sensible 
qualities, which are alone thought colours by all mankind beside, 
you may hold what you please with regard to those invisible ones 
of the philosophers. It is not my business to dispute about them; 
only I would advise you to bethink yourself, whether, considering 
the inquiry we are upon, it be prudent for you to affirm the red 
and blue which ice sec are not real colours, but certain unknown 
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motions and figures which no man ever did or can see, are truly so. 
Are not these shocking notions, and are not they subject to as 
many ridiculous inferences, as those you were obliged to renounce 
before in the case of sounds? 

Hyl. I frankly own, Philonous, that it is in vain to stand out 
any longer. Colours, sounds, tastes, in a word, all those termed 
secondary qualities, have certainly no existence without the mind. 
But by this acknowledgment I must not be supposed to derogate 
any thing from the reality of matter or external objects, seeing 
it is no more than several philosophers maintain, who nevertheless 
are the furthest imaginable from denying matter. For the clearer 
understanding of this, you must know sensible qualities are by 
philosophers divided into primary and secondary. The former are 
extension, figure, solidity, gravity, motion, and rest. And these 
they hold exist really in bodies. The latter are those above 
enumerated; or briefly, all sensible qualities beside the primary, 
which they assert are only so many sensations or ideas existing 
no where but in the mind. But all this, I doubt not, you are 
already apprised of. For my part, I have been a long time 
sensible there was such an opinion current among philosophers, 
but was never thoroughly convinced of its truth till now. 

Phil. You are still then of opinion, that extension and figures 
are inherent in external unthinking substances. 

Hyl. I am. 

Phil. But what if the same arguments which are brought against 
secondary qualities, will hold proof against these also? 

Hyl. Why then I shall be obliged to think, they too exist only 
in the mind. 

Phil. Is it your opinion, the very figure and extension which you 
perceive by sense, exist in the outward object or material substance? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. Have all other animals as good grounds to think the same 
of the figure and extension which they see and feel? 

Hyl. Without doubt, if they have any thought at all. 

Phil. Answer me, Hylas. Think you the senses were bestowed 
upon all animals for their preservation and well-being in life? or 
were they given to men alone for this end ? 

Hyl. I make no question but they have the same use in all other 

animals. 

Phil. If so, is it not necessary they should be enabled by them 
to perceive their own limbs, and those bodies which are capable 

of harming them? 
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Hyl. Certainly. 

Phil. A mite therefore must be supposed to see his own foot, 
and things equal or even less than it, as bodies of some considerable 
dimension; though at the same time they appear to you scarce 
discernible, or at best as so many visible points. 

Hyl. I cannot deny it. 

Phil. And to creatures less than the mite they will seem yet 
larger. 

Hyl. They will. 

Phil. Insomuch that what you can hardly discern, will to another 
extremely minute animal appear as some huge mountain. 

Hyl. All this I grant. 

Phil. Can one and the same thing be at the same time in itself 
of different dimensions? 


Hyl. That were absurd to imagine. 

P/n7. But from what you have laid down it follows, that both 
the extension by you perceived, and that perceived by the mite 
itself, as likewise all those perceived by lesser animals, are each 

0 them the true extension of the mite's foot, that is to say bv 
your own principles you are led into an absurdity. 

Hyl. There seems to be some difficulty in the point. 

Phil. Again, have you not acknowledged that no real inherent 

SeSg iL“> ° bieC ' be Cha " ECd ' Wi,h0U ' some chl "e° i- 

Hyl. I have. 

Phil But as we approach to or recede from an object, the visible 
extension varies, being at one distance ten or a hundred times greater 

han at another. Doth it not therefore follow from hence likewise 
that it is not really inherent in the object? 

Hyl. I own I am at a loss what to think. 

Yo T He” 1 ™' soon be determined, if you will venture 

think as freely concerning this quality, as you have done con 
cermug the rest. Was it not admitted as a good argument Sal 
neither heat no, cold was in the water, because i, 2eZ „l™ 
to one hand, and cold to the other? 

Hyl. It was. 
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with one eye bare, and with the other through a microscope. 

Hyl. I know not how to maintain it, and yet I am loath to give 
up extension, I see so many odd consequences following upon such 
a concession. 

Phyl. Odd, say you? After the concessions already made, I 
hope you will stick at nothing for its oddness. But on the other 
hand should it not seem very odd, if the general reasoning which 
includes all other sensible qualities did not also include extension? 
If it be allowed that no idea nor any thing like an idea can exist 
in an unperceiving substance, then surely it follows, that no figure 
or mode of extension, which we can either perceive or imagine, or 
have any idea of, can be really inherent in matter; not to mention 
the peculiar difficulty there must be, in conceiving a material 
substance, prior to and distinct from extension, to be the substratum 
of extension. Be the sensible quality what it will, figure, or sound, 
or colour; it seems alike impossible it should subsist in that which 
doth not perceive it. 

Hyl. I give up the point for the present, reserving still a right 
to retract my opinion, in case I shall hereafter discover any false 
step in my progress to it. 

Phil. That is a right you cannot be denied. Figures and exten¬ 
sion being despatched, we proceed next to motion. Can a real 
motion in any external body be at the same time both very swift 
and very slow? 

Hyl . It cannot. 

Phil. Is not the motion of a body swift in a reciprocal proportion 
to the time it takes up in describing any given space? Thus a 
body that describes a mile in an hour, moves three times faster 
than it would in case it described only a mile in three hours. 

Hyl. I agree with you. 

Phil. And is not time measured by the succession of ideas in our 
minds? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. And is it not possible ideas should succeed one another 
twice as fast in your mind, as they do in mine, or in that of some 
spirit of another kind. 

Hyl. I own it. 

Phil. Consequently the same body may to another seem to 
perform its motion over any space in half the time that it doth 
to you. And the same reasoning will hold as to any other propor¬ 
tion: that is to say, according to your principles (since the motions 
perceived are both really in the object) it is possible one and the 
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same body shall be really moved the same way at once, both very 
swift and very slow. How is this consistent either with common 
sense, or with what you just now granted? 

Hyl. I have nothing to say to it. 

Phil. Then as for solidity: cither you do not mean any sensible 
quality by that word, and so it is beside our inquiry: or if you 
do, it must be either hardness or resistance. But both the one 
and the other are plainly relative to our senses: it being evident, 
that what seems hard to one animal, may appear soft to another, 
who hath greater force and firmness of limbs. Nor is it less plain, 
that the resistance I feel is not in the body. 

Hyl. I own the very sensation of resistance, which is all you 
immediately perceive, is not in the body, but the cause of that 
sensation is. 

Phil. But the causes of our sensations are not things immediately 
perceived, and therefore not sensible. This point I thought had 
been already determined. 

Hyl. I own it was; but you will pardon me if I seem a little 
embarrassed: I know not how to quit my old notions. 

Phil. To help you out, do but consider, that if extension be 
once acknowledged to have no existence without the mind, the 
same must necessarily be granted of motion, solidity, and gravity, 
since they all evidently suppose extension. It is therefore super¬ 
fluous to inquire particularly concerning each of them. In denying 
extension, you have denied them all to have any real existence. 

Hyl. I wonder, Philonous, if what you say be true, why those 
philosophers who deny the secondary qualities any real existence, 
should yet attribute it to the primary. If there is no difference 
between them, how can this be accounted for? 


Phil. It is not my business to account for every opinion of the 
philosophers. But among other reasons which may be assigned 
for this, it seems probable, that pleasure and pain being rather 
annexed to the former than the latter, may be one. Heat and 
cold, tastes and smells, have something more vividly pleasing or 
disagreeable than the ideas of extension, figure, and motion, affect 
us with. And it being too visibly absurd to hold, that pain or 
pleasure can be in an unperceiving substance, men are more easily 
weaned from believing the external existence of the secondary, 
than the pnmary qualities. You will be satisfied there is something 
in this, if you recollect the difference you made between an intense 
and more moderate degree of heat, allowing the one a real existence 
while you denied it to the other. But after all, there is no ratS 
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ground for that distinction; tor surely an indifferent sensation is 
as truly a sensation, as one more pleasing or painful; and 
consequently should not any more than they be supposed to exist 
in an unthinking subject. 

Hyl. It is just come into my head, Philonous, that I have 
somewhere heard of a distinction between absolute and sensible 
extension. Now though it be acknowledged that great and small , 
consisting merely in the relation which other extended beings have 
to the parts of our own bodies, do not really inhere in the substances 
themselves; yet nothing obliges us to hold the same with regard 
tc absolute extension, which is something abstracted from great 
and small, from this or that particular magnitude or figure. So 
likewise as to motion, swift and slow are altogether relative to the 
succession of ideas in our own minds. But it doth not follow, 
because those modifications exist not without the mind, that 
therefore absolute motion abstracted from them doth not. 

Phil. Pray what is it that distinguishes one motion, or one part 
of extension from another? Is it not something sensible, as some 
degree of swiftness or slowness, some certain magnitude or figure 
peculiar to each? 

Hyl. I think so. 

Phil. These qualities therefore, stripped of all sensible properties, 
are without all specific and numerical differences, as the schools 
call them. 

Hyl. They are. 

Phil. That is to say, they are extension in general, and motion 
in general. 

Hyl. Let it be so. 

Phil. But it is a universally received maxim, that every thing 
which exists is particular. How then can motion in general, or 
extension in general, exist in any corporeal substance? 

Hyl. I will take time to solve your difficulty. 

Phil. But I think the point may be speedily decided. Without 
doubt you can tell, whether you are able to frame this or that idea. 
Now I am content to put our dispute on this issue. If you can 
frame in your thoughts a distinct abstract idea of motion or exten¬ 
sion, divested of all those sensible modes, as swift and slow, great 
and small, round and square, and the like, which are acknowledged 
to exist only in the mind, I will then yield the point you contend 
for. But if you cannot, it will be unreasonable on your side to 
insist any longer upon what you have no notion of. 

Hyl. To confess ingenuously, I cannot. 
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Phil. Can you even separate the ideas of extension and motion, 
from the ideas of all those qualities which they who make the 
distinction term secondary ? 

Hyl. What! is it not an easy matter, to consider extension and 
motion by themselves, abstracted from all other sensible qualities? 
Pray how do the mathematicians treat of them? 

Phil. I acknowledge, Hylas, it is not difficult to form general 
propositions and reasonings about those qualities, without mention¬ 
ing any other; and in this sense to consider or treat of them 
abstractedly. But how doth it follow that because I can pronounce 
the word motion by itself, I can form the idea of it in my mind 
exclusive of body? Or because theorems may be made of extension 
and figures, without any mention of great or small, or any other 
sensible mode or quality; that therefore it is possible such an 
abstract idea of extension, without any particular size or figure, 
or sensible quality, should be distinctly formed, and apprehended 
by the mind? Mathematicians treat of quantity, without regarding 
what other sensible qualities it is attended with, as being altogether 
indifferent to their demonstrations. But when laying aside the 
words, they contemplate the bare ideas, I believe you will find, 
they are not the pure abstracted ideas of extension. 

Hyl. But what say you to pure intellect ? May not abstracted 
ideas be framed by that faculty? 

Phil. Since I cannot frame abstract ideas at all, it is plain, I 
cannot frame them by the help of pure intellect, whatsoever faculty 
you understand by those words. Besides—not to inquire into the 
nature of pure intellect and its spiritual objects, as virtue—reason. 
God, or the like, thus much seems manifest, that sensible things 
are only to be perceived by sense, or represented by the imagination 
Figures therefore and extension, being originally perceived by 
sense, do not belong to pure intellect. But for your further satis¬ 
faction, try if you can frame the idea of any figure, abstracted 
from all particularities of size, or even from other sensible qualities 

Hyl. Let me think a little-1 do not find that I can. 

Phil. And can you think it possible, that should really exist in 
nature, which implies a repugnancy in its conception? 

Hyl. By no means. 

Phil. Since therefore it is impossible even for the mind to disunite 

the ideas of extension and motion from all other sensible qualities 

doth it not follow, that where the one exist, there necessarily the 
other exist likewise? 

Hyl. It should seem so. 
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Phil. Consequently the very same arguments which you admitted, 
as conclusive against the secondary qualities, are without any 
further application of force against the primary too. Besides, if 
you will trust your senses, is it not plain all sensible qualities 
co-exist, or to them appear as being in the same place? Do they 
ever represent a motion, or figure, as being divested of all other 
visible and tangible qualities? 

Hyl. You need say no more on this head. I am free to own, if 
there be no secret error or oversight in our proceedings hitherto, 
that all sensible qualities are alike to be denied existence without 
the mind. But my fear is, that I have been too liberal in my 
former concessions, or overlooked some fallacy or other. In short, 

I did not take time to think. 

Phil. For that matter, Hylas, you may take what time you please 
in reviewing the progress of our inquiry. You are at liberty to 
recover any slips you might have made, or offer whatever you 
have omitted, which makes for your first opinion. 

Hyl. One great oversight I take to be this: that I did not 
sufficiently distinguish the object from the sensation. Now though 
this latter may not exist without the mind, yet it will not thence 

follow that the former cannot. 

Phil. What object do you mean? The object of the senses? 

Hyl. The same. 

Phil. It is then immediately perceived? 

Hyl. Right. 

Phil. Make me to understand the difference between what is 

immediately perceived, and a sensation. 

Hyl. The sensation I take to be an act of the mind perceiving; 
beside which, there is something perceived; and this I call the 
object. For example, there is red and yellow on that tulip. But 
then the act of perceiving those colours is in me only, and not in 
the tulip. 

Phil. What tulip do you speak of? is it that which you see? 

Hyl. The same. 

Phil. And what do you see beside colour, figure, and extension? 

Hyl. Nothing. 

Phil. What you would say then is, that the red and yellow are 

co-existent with the extension; is it not? 

Hyl. That is not all: I would say, they have a real existence 

without the mind, in some unthinking substance. 

Phil. That the colours are really in the tulip which I see, is 
manifest. Neither can it be denied, that this tulip may exist 
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independent of your mind or mine; but that any immediate object 
of the senses, that is, any idea, or combination of ideas, should 
exist in an unthinking substance, or exterior to all minds, is in 
itself an evident contradiction. Nor can I imagine how this follows 
from what you said just now, to wit that the red and yellow were 
on the tulip you saw , since you do not pretend to see that unthinking 
substance. 

Hyl. You have an artful way, Philonous, of diverting our inquiry 
from the subject. 

Phil. I see you have no mind to be pressed that way. To 
return then to your distinction between sensation and object ; if I 
take you right, you distinguish in every perception two things, 
the one an action of the mind, the other not. 

Hyl. True. 

Phil. And this action cannot exist in, or belong to any unthinking 
thing; but whatever beside is implied in a perception, may. 

Hyl. That is my meaning. 

Phil. So that if there was a perception without any act of the 
mind, it were possible such a perception should exist in an 
unthinking substance. 

Hyl. I grant it. But it is impossible there should be such a 
perception. 

Phil. When is the mind said to be active? 

Hyl. When it produces, puts an end to, or changes any thing. 

Phil. Can the mind produce, discontinue, or change any thing 
but by an act of the will? 

Hyl. It cannot. 

Phil. The mind therefore is to be accounted active in its percep¬ 
tions, so far forth as volition is included in them. 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. In plucking this flower, I am active, because I do it by the 
motion of my hand, which was consequent upon my volition; so 
likewise in applying it to my nose. But is either of these smelling? 

Hyl. No. 

Phil. I act too in drawing the air through my nose; because my 
breathing so rather than otherwise, is the effect of my volition. 
But neither can this be called smelling : for if it were, I should 
smell every time I breathed in that manner. 

Hyl. True 

Phil. Smelling then is somewhat consequent to all this. 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. But I do not find my will concerned any further. Whatever 
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more there is, as that I perceive such a particular smell or any 
smell at all, this is independent of my will, and therein I am 
altogether passive. Do you find it otherwise with you, Hylas? 

Hyl. No, the very same. 

Phil. Then as to seeing, is it not in your power to open your 
eyes, or keep them shut; to turn them this or that way? 

Hyl. Without doubt. 

Phil. But doth it in like manner depend on your will, that in 
looking on this flower, you perceive white rather than any other 
colour? Or directing your open eyes towards yonder part of the 
heaven, can you avoid seeing the sun? Or is light or darkness the 
effect of your volition? 

Hyl. No, certainly. 

Phil. You are then in these respects altogether passive. 

Hyl. I am. 

Phil. Tell me now, whether seeing consists in perceiving light 
and colours, or in opening and turning the eyes? 

Hyl. Without doubt, in the former. 

Phil. Since, therefore, you are in the very perception of light 
and colours altogether passive, what is become of that action you 
were speaking of, as an ingredient in every sensation? And doth 
it not follow from your own concessions, that the perception ol 
light and colours, including no action in it, may exist in an 
unperceiving substance? And is not this a plain contradiction? 

Hyl. I know not what to think of it. 

Phil. Besides, since you distinguish the active and passive in 
every perception, you must do it in that of pain. But how is it 
possible that pain, be it as little active as you please, should exist 
in an unperceiving substance? In short, do but consider the point, 
and then confess ingenuously, whether light and colours, tastes, 
sounds, etc., are not all equally passions or sensations in the soul. 
You may indeed call them external objects, and give them in words 
what subsistence you please. But examine your own thoughts, 
and then tell me whether it be not as I say? 

Hyl. I acknowledge, Philonous, that upon a fair observation of 
what passes in my mind, I can discover nothing else, but that I 
am a thinking being, affected with variety of sensations; neither is 
il possible to conceive how a sensation should exist in an unperceiv¬ 
ing substance. But then on the other hand, when I look on sensible 
things in a different view, considering them as so many modes and 
qualities, I find it necessary to suppose a material substratum, 
without which they cannot be conceived to exist. 
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Phil. Material substratum call you it? Pray, by which of your 
senses came you acquainted with that being? 

Hyl. It is not itself sensible; its modes and qualities only being 
perceived by the senses. 

Phil. I presume then, it was by reflection and reason you 
obtained the idea of it. 

Hyl. I do not pretend to any proper positive idea of it. However 
I conclude it exists, because qualities cannot be conceived to exist 
without a support. 

Phil. It seems then you have only a relative notion of it, or 
that you conceive it not otherwise than by conceiving the relation 
it bears to sensible qualities. 

Hyl. Right. 

Phil. Be pleased therefore to let me know wherein that relation 
consists. 

Hyl. Is it not sufficiently expressed in the term substratum, or 
substance ? 

Phil. If so, the word substratum should import, that it is spread 
under the sensible qualities or accidents. 

Hyl. True. 

Phil. And consequently under extension. 

Hyl. I own it. 

Phil. It is therefore somewhat in its own nature entirely distinct 
from extension. 

Hyl. I tell you, extension is only a mode, and matter is some¬ 
thing that supports modes. And is it not evident the thing 
supported is different from the thing supporting? 

Phil. So that something distinct from, and exclusive of extension, 
is supposed to be the substratum of extension? 

Hyl. Just so. 

Phil. Answer me, Hylas. Can a thing be spread without 

extension? or is not the idea of extension necessarily included in 
spreading ? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. Whatsoever therefore you suppose spread under any 
thing, must have in itself an extension distinct from the extension 
of that thing under which it is spread. 

Hyl. It must. 

Phil. Consequently every corporeal substance being the sub¬ 
stratum of extension, must have in itself another extension by which 
it is.qualified to be a substratum : and so on to infinity. And I 
ask whether this be not absurd in itself, and repugnant to what you 
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granted just now, to wit, that the substratum was something distinct 
from, and exclusive of extension. 

Hyl. Aye but Philonous, you take me wrong. I do not mean 
that matter is spread in a gross literal sense under extension. The 

word substratum is used only to express in general the same thing 
with substance. 

Phil. Well then, let us examine the relation implied in the term 
substance. Is it not that it stands under accidents? 

Hyl. The very same. 

Phil. But that one thing may stand under or support another, 
must it not be extended? 

Hyl. It must. 

Phil. Is not therefore this supposition liable to the same absurdity 
with the former? 

Hyl. You still take things in a strict literal sense: that is not 
fair, Philonous. 

Phil. I am not for imposing any sense on your words: you are 
at liberty to explain them as you please. Only I beseech you, 
make me understand something by them. You tell me, matter 
supports or stands under accidents. How! is it as your legs support 
your body? 

Hyl. No; that is the literal sense. 

Phil. Pray let me know any sense, literal or not literal, that 

you understand it in.-How long must I wait for an answer, 

Hylas? 

Hyl. I declare I know not what to say. I once thought I under¬ 
stood well enough what was meant by matter’s supporting accidents. 
But now the more I think on it, the less can I comprehend it; in 
short, I find that I know nothing of it. 

Phil. It seems then you have no idea at all, neither relative nor 
positive, of matter; you know neither what it is in itself, nor what 
relation it bears to accidents. 

Hyl. I acknowledge it. 

Phil. And yet you asserted, that you could not conceive how 
qualities or accidents should really exist, without conceiving at the 
same time a material support of them. 

Hyl. I did. 

Phil. That is to say, when you conceive the real existence of 
qualities, you do withal conceive something which you cannot 
conceive. 

Hyl. It was wrong, I own. But still I fear there is some fallacy 
or other. Pray what think you of this? It is just come into my 
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head, that the ground of all our mistake lies in your treating of 
each quality by itself. Now, I grant that each quality cannot 
singly subsist without the mind. Colour cannot without extension, 
neither can figure without some other sensible quality. But as the 
several qualities united or blended together form entire sensible 
things, nothing hinders why such things may not be supposed to 
exist without the mind. 

Phil. Either, Hylas, you are jesting, or have a very bad memory. 
Though indeed we went through all the qualities by name one after 
another; yet my arguments, or rather your concessions no where 
tended to prove, that the secondary qualities did not subsist each 
alone by itself: but that they were not at all without the mind. 
Indeed in treating of figure and motion, we concluded they could 
not exist without the mind, because it was impossible even in 
thought to separate them from all secondary qualities, so as to 
conceive them existing by themselves. But then this was not the 
only argument made use of upon that occasion. But (to pass by 
all that hath been hitherto said, and reckon it for nothing, if you 
will have it so) I am content to put the whole upon this issue. If 
you can conceive it possible for any mixture or combination of 
qualities, or any sensible object whatever, to exist without the mind, 
then I will grant it actually to be so. 

Hyl. If it comes to that, the point will soon be decided. What 
more easy than to conceive a tree or house existing by itself, 
independent of, and unperceived by any mind whatsoever? I do 
at this present time conceive them existing after that manner. 

Phil. How say you, Hylas, can you see a thing which is at the 
same time unseen? 

Hyl. No, that were a contradiction. 

Phil. Is it not as great a contradiction to talk of conceiving, a 
thing which is unconceived ? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. The tree or house therefore which you think of, is conceived 
by you. 


Hyl. How should it be otherwise? 

Phil. And what is conceived is surely in the mind 

Hyl Without question, that which is conceived is in the mind 

t . Ho , w then camc y° u to say, you conceived a house or tree 
existing independent and out of all minds whatsoever? 

w ^J hat W f ’ ■! T' an ° versight: but sta V- let me consider 
t led me into it—It is a pleasant mistake enough. As I was 

hmk.ng of a tree in a solitary place, where no one was present 
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to see it, methought that was to conceive a tree as existing 
unperceived or unthought of, not considering that I myself 
conceived it all the while. But now I plainly see, that all I can 
do is to frame ideas in my own mind. I may indeed conceive in 
my own thoughts the idea of a tree, or a house, or a mountain 
but that is all. And this is far from proving, that I can conceive 
them existing out of the minds of all spirits. 

Phil. You acknowledge then that you cannot possibly conceive 
how any one corporeal sensible thing should exist otherwise than 
in a mind. 

Hyl. I do. 

Phil. And yet you will earnestly contend for the truth of that 
which you cannot so much as conceive. 

Hyl. I profess I know not what to think, but still there arc some 
scruples remain with me. Is it not certain I see things at a 
distance? Do we not perceive the stars and moon, for example, a 
great way off? Is not this, I say, manifest to the senses? 

Phil. Do you not in a dream too perceive those or the like 
objects? 

Hyl. I do. 

Phil. And have they not then the same appearance of being 
distant? 

Hyl. They have. 

Phil. But you do not thence conclude the apparitions in a dream 
to be without the mind? 

Hyl. By no means. 

Phil. You ought not therefore to conclude that sensible objects 
are without the mind, from their appearance or manner wherein 
they are perceived. 

Hyl. I acknowledge it. But doth not my sense deceive me in 
those cases? 

Phil. By no means. The idea or thing which you immediately 
perceive, neither sense nor reason inform you that it actually exists 
without the mind. By sense you only know that you are affected 
with such certain sensations of light and colours, etc. And these 
you will not say are without the mind. 

Hyl. True: but beside all that, do you not think the sight 
suggests something of outness or distance ? 

Phil. Upon approaching a distant object, do the visible size and 
figure change perpetually, or do they appear the same at all 
distances? 

Hyl. They are in a continual change. 
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Phil. Sight therefore doth not suggest or in any way inform 
you, that the visible object you immediately perceive, exists at a 
distance, or will be perceived when you advance further onward, 
there being a continued series of visible objects succeeding each 
other, during the whole time of your approach. 

Hyl. It doth not; but still I know, upon seeing an object, what 
object I shall perceive after having passed over a certain distance: 
no matter whether it be exactly the same or no: there is still 
something of distance suggested in the case. 

Phil. Good Hylas, do but reflect a little on the point, and then 

tell me whether there be any more in it than this. From the ideas 

you actually perceive by sight, you have by experience learned to 

collect what other ideas you will (according to the standing order 

of nature) be affected with, after such a certain succession of time 
and motion. 

Hyl. Upon the whole, I take it to be nothing else. 

Phil. Now is it not plain, that if we suppose a man bom blind 

was on a sudden made to see, he could at first have no experience 
of what may be suggested by sight. 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. He would not then, according to you, have any notion of 
distance annexed to the things he saw; but would take them for a 
new set of sensations existing only in his mind. 

Hyl. It is undeniable. 

Phi. But to make it still more plain: is not distance a line turned 
endwise to the eye? 

Hyl. It is. 

Phil. And can a line so situated be perceived by sight? 

Hyl. It cannot. 


Phil Doth it not therefore follow that distance is not properly 
and immediately perceived by sight? 

Hyl. It should seem so. 

Phil Again, is it your opinion that colours are at a distance? 

Hyl. It must be acknowledged, they are only in the mind 

PM 'But do not colours appear to the eye as co-existing in the 
same place with extension and figures? 

Hyl. They do. 

Phd How can you then conclude from sight, that figures exist 
without, when you acknowledge colours do not; tffe sensible 
appearance being the very same with regard to both ? 

Hyl. I know not what to answer. 

Phil. But allowing that distance was truly and immediately 
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perceived by the mind, yet it would not thence follow it existed 
out of the mind. For whatever is immediately perceived is an idea: 
and can any idea exist out of the mind? 

Hyl. To suppose that were absurd: but inform me, Philonous, 
can we perceive or know nothing beside our ideas? 

Phil. As for the rational deducing of causes from effects, that is 
beside our inquiry. And by the senses you can best tell, whether 
you perceive anything which is not immediately perceived. And I 
ask you, whether the things immediately perceived, are other than 
your own sensations or ideas? You have indeed more than once, 
in the course of this conversation, declared yourself on these points; 
but you seem, by this last question, to have departed from what 
you then thought. 

Hyl. To speak the truth, Philonous, I think there are two kinds 
of objects, the one perceived immediately, which are likewise called 
.ideas] the other are real things or external objects perceived by the 
mediation of ideas, which are their images and representations. 
Now I own, ideas do not exist without the mind; but the latter 
sort of objects do. I am sorry I did not think of this distinction 
sooner; it would probably have cut short your discourse. 

Phil. Are those external objects perceived by sense, or by some 
other faculty? 

Hyl. They are perceived by sense. 

Phil. How! is there any thing perceived by sense, which is not 
immediately perceived? 

Hyl. Yes, Philonous, in some sort there is. For example, when 
I look on a picture or statue of Julius Caesar, I may be said, after 
a manner to perceive him (though not immediately) by my senses. 

Phil. It seems, then, you will have our ideas, which alone are 
immediately perceived, to be pictures of external things: and that 
these also are perceived by sense, inasmuch as they have a 
conformity or resemblance to our ideas. 

Hyl. That is my meaning. 

Phil. And in the same way that Julius Caesar, in himself 
invisible, is nevertheless perceived by sight; real things, in them¬ 
selves imperceptible, are perceived by sense. 

Hyl. In the very same. 

Phil. Tell me, Hylas, when you behold the picture of Julius 
Caesar, do you see with your eyes any more than some colours 
and figures, with a certain symmetry and composition of the whole. 

Hyl. Nothing else. 
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Phil. And would not a man, who had never known any thing 
of Julius Cassar, see as much? 

Hyl. He would. 

Phil. Consequently he hath his sight, and the use of it, in as 
perfect a degree as you. 

Hyl. I agree with you. 

Phil. Whence comes it then that your thoughts are directed to 
the Roman Emperor and his are not. This cannot proceed from 
the sensations or ideas of sense by you then perceived; since you 
acknowledge you have no advantage over him in that respect. It 

should seem therefore to proceed from reason and memory: should 
it not? 

Hyl. It should. 

Phil. Consequently it will not follow from that instance, that 

any thing is perceived by sense which is not immediately perceived. 

Though I grant we may in one acceptation be said to perceive 

sensible things mediately by sense: that is, when from a frequently 

perceived connection, the immediate perception of ideas by one 

sense suggests to the mind others perhaps belonging to another 

sense, which are wont to be connected with them. For instance, 

when I hear a coach drive along the streets, immediately I perceive 

only the sound; but from the experience I have had that such a 

sound is connected with a coach, I am said to hear the coach. It 

is nevertheless evident, that in truth and strictness, nothing can 

be heard but sound ; and the coach is not then properly perceived 

by sense, but suggested from experience. So likewise when we 

are said to see a red-hot bar of iron; the solidity and heat of the 

iron are not the objects of sight, but suggested to the imagination 

by the colour and figure, which are properly perceived by that 

sense. In short, those things alone are actually and strictly 

perceived by any sense, which would have been perceived, in case 

that same sense had then been first conferred on us. As for other 

things, it is plain they are only suggested to the mind by experience 

grounded on former perceptions. But to return to your comparison 

of Caesar’s picture, it is plain, if you keep to that, you must hold 

the real things or archetypes of our ideas are not perceived by 

sense, but by some internal faculty of the soul, as reason or 

memory. I would therefore fain know, what arguments you can 

draw from reason for the existence of what you call real things or 

ma erxal objects ; or whether you remember to have seen them 

ormerly as they are in themselves; or if you have heard or read 
of any one that did. 


s 
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Hyl. I see, Philonous, you are disposed to raillery; but that will 
never convince me. 

Phil. My aim is only to learn from you the way to come at the 

knowledge of material beings. Whatever we perceive, is perceived 

either immediately or mediately: by sense, or by reason and 

reflection. But as you have excluded sense, pray show me what 

reason you have to believe their existence; or what medium you 

can possibly make use of to prove it, either to mine or your own 
understanding. 

Hyl. To deal ingenuously, Philonous, now I consider the point, 

I do not find I can give you any good reason for it. But thus 

much seems pretty plain, that it is at least possible such things 

may really exist; and as long as there is no absurdity in supposing 

them, I am resolved to believe as I did, till you bring good reasons 
to the contrary. 

Phil. What! is it come to this, that you only believe the existence 

of material objects, and that your belief is founded barely on the 

possibility of its being true? Then you will have me bring reasons 

against it: though another would think it reasonable, the proof 

should lie on him who holds the affirmative. And after all, this 

very point which you are now resolved to maintain without any 

reason, is, in effect, what you have more than once, during this 

discourse, seen good reason to give up. But to pass over all this; 

if I understand you rightly, you say our ideas do not exist without 

the mind; but that they are copies, images, or representations of 
certain originals that do. 

Hyl. You take me right. 

Phil. They are then like external things. 

Hyl. They are. 

Phil. Have those things a stable and permanent nature inde¬ 
pendent of our senses; or are they in a perpetual change, upon 
our producing any motions in our bodies, suspending, exerting, 
or altering our faculties or organs of sense? 

Hyl. Real things, it is plain, have a fixed and real nature, which 
remains the same, notwithstanding any change in our senses, or 
in the posture and motion of our bodies; which, indeed, may affect 
the ideas in our minds, but it were absurd to think they had the 
same effect on things existing without the mind. 

Phil. How then is it possible, that things perpetually fleeting 
and variable as our ideas, should be copies or images of any thing 
fixed and constant? or in other words, since all sensible qualities, 
as size, figure, colour, etc., that is, our ideas, are continually 
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changing upon every alteration in the distance, medium, or 
instruments of sensation; how can any determinate material objects 
be properly represented or painted forth by several distinct things, 
each of which is so different from and unlike the rest? Or if you 
say it resembles some one only of our ideas, how shall we be able 
to distinguish the true copy from all the false ones? 

Hyl. I profess, Philonous, I am at a loss. I know not what to 
say to this. 

Phil. But neither is this all. Which are material objects in 
themselves, perceptible or imperceptible? 

Hyl. Properly and immediately nothing can be perceived but 
ideas. All material things therefore arc in themselves insensible, 
and to be perceived only by their ideas. 

Phil. Ideas then are sensible, and their archetypes or originals 
insensible. 

Hyl. Right. 

Phil. But how can that which is sensible be like that which is 

insensible? Can a real thing in itself invisible be like a colour', 

or a real thing which is not audible , be like a sound ? In a word! 

can any thing be like a sensation or idea, but another sensation 
or idea? 

Hyl. I must own, I think not. 

Phil. Is it possible there should be any doubt in the point? Do 
you not perfectly know your own ideas? 

Hyl. I know them perfectly; since what I do not perceive or 
know, can be no part of my idea. 

Phil. Consider therefore and examine them, and then tell me 
it there be any thing in them which can exist without the mind- 

mind y ° U Ca " COnCe ‘ Ve any th ' ng Hke them eX ‘ Sting without the 


Hyl Upon inquiry, I find it is impossible for me to conceive or 
nderstand how any thing but an idea can be like an idea. And 
s most evident, that no idea can exist without the mind, 
hit. You are therefore by your principles forced to deny the 
eahty of sensible things, since you made it to consist in an absolute 

c ot o'* f'IT t0 thC mind ' That is t0 sa y- y° u are a downright 

principles led to scepticism. y 

silenced^ ^ preSPnt 1 am ' lf not entirel y convinced, at least 

to a MrfecTcolfvS" m ° re y0U would rec l uirc in order 

Pe ect conviction. Have you not had the liberty of explaining 
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yourself all manner of ways? Were any little slips in discourse 
laid hold and insisted on ? Or were you not allowed to retract or 
reinforce any thing you had offered, as best served your purpose? 
Hath not every thing you could say been heard and examined with 
all the fairness imaginable? In a word, have you not in every 
point been convinced out of your own mouth? And if you can 
at present discover any flaw in any of your former concessions, 
or think of any remaining subterfuge, any new distinction, colour, 
or comment whatsoever, why do you not produce it? 

Hyl. A little patience, Philonous. I am at present so amazed 
tc see myself ensnared, and as it were imprisoned in the labyrinths 
you have drawn me into, that on the sudden it cannot be expected 
I should find my way out. You must give me time to look about 
me, and recollect myself. 

Phil. Hark; is not this the college-bell? 

Hyl. It rings for prayers. 

Phil. We will go in then if you please, and meet here again 
to-morrow morning. In the mean time you may employ your 
thoughts on this morning's discourse, and try if you can find any 
fallacy in it, or invent any new means to extricate yourself. 

Hyl. Agreed. 


THE SECOND DIALOGUE 

Hyl. I own there is a great deal in what you say. Nor can any 
one be more entirely satisfied of the truth of those odd consequences, 
so long as I have in view the reasonings that lead to them. But 
when these are out of my thoughts, there seems on the other hand 
something so satisfactory, so natural and intelligible in the modern 
way of explaining things, that I profess I know not how to reject it. 

Phil. I know not what way you mean. 

Hyl. I mean the way of accounting for our sensations or ideas. 

Phil. How is that? 

Hyl. It is supposed the soul makes her residence in some part 
of the brain, from which the nerves take their rise, and are thence 
extended to all parts of the body: and that outward objects, by 
the different impressions they make on the organs of sense, com¬ 
municate certain vibrative motions to the nerves; and these being 
filled with spirits, propagate them to the brain or seat of the soul, 
which according to the various impressions or traces thereby made 
in the brain, is variously affected with ideas. 
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Phil. And you call this an explication of the manner whereby 
we are affected with ideas? 

Hyl. Why not, Philonous? have you any thing to object against 
it? 

Phil. I would first know whether I rightly understand your 
hypothesis. You make certain traces in the brain to be the causes 
or occasions of our ideas. Pray tell me, whether by the brain 
you mean any sensible thing? 

Hyl. What else think you I could mean? 

Phil. Sensible things are all immediately perceivable; and those 

things which are immediately perceivable, are ideas; and these 

exist only in the mind. Thus much you have, if I mistake not 
long since agreed to. 

Hyl. I do not deny it. 

Phil. The brain therefore you speak of, being a sensible thing, 
exists only in the mind. Now, I would fain know whether you 
h.nk it reasonable to suppose, that one idea or thing existing in 
the mind, occasions all other ideas. And if you think so, pray 
how do you account for the origin of that primary idea or brain 

Hyl. I do not explain the origin of our ideas by that brain which 

senSe'idt h be ' ng itself onl >' a combination of 

sensible ideas, but by another which I imagine. 

perceived? 11 imagined 35 truly inthe mind as thin g s 

Hyl. I must confess they are. 

l !., Comes theref ore to the same thing; and you have been 

in the brain aC th°a U t n “ nS *7 C6rtain m ° tions or impressions 

sen^ihlp ’ h t u S ’ by SOme alteratl °ns in an idea, whether 
sensible or imaginable, it matters not. 

Hyl I begin to suspect my hypothesis. 

ite Wh™ ir 1 ? *“ th! " *' know or our own 

. p essions in the brain, do you conceive this brain or no? If vom 

idea, which” d ” “ id “’ “““"6 ,hM 

lelligibly ,„s ead “f form ^ " 0t COn “ ive you “ 

” W dearly “ !l a dream. There is nothing 
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in the nerves, and the sensations of sound or colour in the mind? 
Or how is it possible these should be the effect of that? 

Hyl. But I could never think it had so little in it, as now it seems 

to have. 

Phil. Well then, are you at length satisfied that no sensible things 
have a real existence; and that you are in truth an arrant sceptic ? 
Hyl. It is too plain to be denied. 


THE THIRD DIALOGUE 

Phil. I am of a vulgar cast, simple enough to believe my senses, 
and leave things as I find them. To be plain, it is my opinion, 
that the real things are those very things I see and feel, and 
perceive by my senses. These I know, and finding they answer 
all the necessities and purposes of life, have no reason to be 
solicitous about any other unknown beings. A piece of sensible 
bread, for instance, would stay my stomach better than ten 
thousand times as much of that insensible, unintelligible, real bread 
you speak of. It is likewise my opinion, that colours and other 
sensible qualities are on the objects. I cannot for my life help 
thinking that snow is white, and fire hot. You indeed, who by 
snow and fire mean certain external, unperceived, unperceiving 
substances, are in the right to deny whiteness or heat to be affections 
inherent in them. But I, who understand by those words the things 
I see and feel, am obliged to think like other folks. And as I am 
no sceptic with regard to the nature of things, so neither am I as 
to their existence. That a thing should be really perceived by my 
senses, and at the same time not really exist, is to me a plain 
contradiction; since I cannot prescind or abstract, even in thought, 
the existence of a sensible thing from its being perceived. Wood, 
stones, fire, water, flesh, iron, and the like things, which I name 
and discourse of, are things that I know. And I should not have 
known them, but that I perceived them by my senses; and things 
perceived by the senses are immediately perceived; and things 
immediately perceived are ideas; and ideas cannot exist without the 
mind; their existence therefore consists in being perceived; when 
therefore they are actually perceived, there can be no doubt of 
their existence. Away then with all that scepticism, all those ridi¬ 
culous philosophical doubts. What a jest is it for a philosopher 
to question the existence of sensible things, till he hath it proved 
to him from the veracity of God: or to pretend our knowledge in 
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this point falls short of intuition or demonstration! I might as 

well doubt of my own being, as of the being of those things I 
actually see and feel. 

Hyl. Not so fast, Philonous: you say you cannot conceive how 
sensible things should exist without the mind. Do you not 5 

Phil. I do. 

Hyl. Supposing you were annihilated, cannot you conceive it 
possible that things perceivable by sense may still exist? 

Phil. I can; but then it must be in another mind. When I deny 

sensible things an existence out of the mind, I do not mean my 

mind in particular, but all minds. Now it is plain they have an 

existence exterior to my mind, since I find them by experience 

to be independent of it. There is therefore some other mind wherein 

they exist, during the intervals between the times of my perceiving 

them: as likewise they did before my birth, and would do after 

my supposed annihilation. And as the same is true with regard 

to all other finite created spirits, it necessarily follows, there is an 

omnipresent, eternal Mind, which knows and comprehends all 

things, and exhibits them to our view in such a manner, and 

according to such rules as he himself hath ordained, and are by 
us termed the laws of nature. 

Hyl. Answer me, Philonous. Are all our ideas perfectly inert 
beings? Or have they any agency included in them? 

Phil. They are altogether passive and inert. 

Hyl. And is not God an agent, a being purely active? 

Phil. I acknowledge it. 

Hyl. No idea therefore can be like unto, or represent the nature 
of God. 


Phil. It cannot. 

Hyl. Since therefore you have no idea of the mind of God how 
can you conceive it possible, that things should exist in his mind 5 
Or, if you can conceive the mind of God without having an idea 

° " hy m *y not 1 bc allowed to conceive the existence of matter 
notwithstanding that I have no idea of it ? 

Hih f r t0 . y ° Ur firSt qUCSti ° n: 1 own 1 have P ro Perly no idea, 
either of God or any other spirit; for these being active, cannot 

be represented by things perfectly inert, as our ideas are. I do 

exist r i ° ^ * n< i W ’ that T Wh ° am a s P‘ r ' t or thinking substance, 
xist as certainly, as I know my ideas exist. Further, I know 

diateiJ “t v i 6 t T S 7 , and mysdf ’ and 1 know thi s imme¬ 
diately, or intuitively, though I do not perceive it as I perceive a 

tnangle, a colour, or a sound. The mind, spirit, or soul, is that 
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indivisible, unextended thing, which thinks, acts, and perceives. I 
say indivisible, because unextended, and unextended ,* because 
extended, figured, moveable things, are ideas; and that which 
perceives ideas, which thinks and wills, is plainly itself no idea, nor 
like an idea. Ideas are things inactive, and perceived: and spirits 
a sort of beings altogether different from them. I do not therefore 
say my soul is an idea, or like an idea. However, taking the word 
idea in a large sense, my soul may be said to furnish me with an 
idea, that is, an image, or likeness of God, though indeed extremely 
inadequate. For all the notion I have of God, is obtained by 
reflecting on my own soul, heightening its powers, and removing 
its imperfections. I have therefore, though not an inactive idea, 
yet in myself some sort of an active thinking image of the Deity. 
And though I perceive him not by sense, yet I have a notion of 
Him, or know Him by reflection and reasoning. My own mind 
and my own ideas I have an immediate knowledge of; and by 
the help of these, do mediately apprehend the possibility of the 
existence of other spirits and ideas. Further, from my own being, 
and from the dependency I find in myself and my ideas, I do by 
an act of reason necessarily infer the existence of a God, and of 
all created things in the mind of God. So much for your first 
question. For the second: I suppose by this time you can answer 
it yourself. For you neither perceive matter objectively, as you 
do an inactive being or idea, nor know it, as you do yourself, by 
a reflex act: neither do you mediately apprehend it by similitude 
of the one or the other: nor yet collect it by reasoning from that 
which you know immediately. All which makes the case of matter 
widely different from that of the Deity. 

Hyl. You say your own soul supplies you with some sort of an 
idea or image of God. But at the same time you acknowledge you 
have, properly speaking, no idea of your own soul. You even 
affirm that spirits are a sort of beings altogether different from ideas. 
Consequently that no idea can be like a spirit. We have therefore 
no idea of any spirit. You admit nevertheless that there is spiritual 
substance, although you have no idea of it; while you deny there 
can be such a thing as material substance, because you have no 
notion or idea of it. Is this fair dealing? To act consistently, you 
must either admit matter or reject spirit. What say you to this? 

Phil. I say in the first place, that I do not deny the existence 
of material substance merely because I have no notion of it, but 
because the notion of it is inconsistent, or in other words, because 
it is repugnant that there should be a notion of it. Many things, 
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for aught I know, may exist, whereof neither I nor any other man 
hath or can have any idea or notion whatsoever. But then those 
things must be possible, that is, nothing inconsistent must be 
included in their definition. I say secondly, that although we 
believe things to exist which we do not perceive; yet we may not 
believe that any particular thing exists, without some reason for 
such belief: but I have no reason for believing the existence of 
matter. I have no immediate intuition thereof: neither can I 
mediately from my sensations, ideas, notions, actions, or passions, 
infer an unthinking, unperceiving, inactive substance, either by 
probable deduction, or necessary consequence. Whereas the being 
of myself, that is, my own soul, mind, or thinking principle, I 
evidently know by reflection. You will forgive me if I repeat the 
same things in answer to the same objections. In the very notion 
or definition of material substance, there is included a manifest 


repugnance and inconsistency. But this cannot be said of the notion 
of spirit. That ideas should exist in what doth not perceive, or be 
produced by what doth not act, is repugnant. But it is no repug¬ 
nancy to say, that a perceiving thing should be the subject of ideas, 
or an active thing the cause of them. It is granted we have neither 
an immediate evidence nor a demonstrative knowledge of the 
existence of other finite spirits; but it will not thence follow that 
such spirits are on a foot with material substances: if to suppose 
the one be inconsistent, and it be not inconsistent to suppose the 
other, if the one can be inferred by no argument, and there is a 
probability for the other; if we see signs and effects indicating 
istinct finite agents like ourselves, and see no sign or symptom 

fWTu F that leads t0 a rational belief of matter. I say lastly, 
a ave a notion of spirit, though I have not, strictly speaking, 

an 1 ea of it. I do not perceive it as an idea or by means of an 
idea, but know it by reflection. • 

Hyl Notwithstanding all you have said, to me it seems, that 

acco rding t0 your own way Qf thinking; and in consequence Qf 

* J ° Wn Peoples, it should follow that you are only a system 
„ ° a ™ g ‘ deas - wit hout any substance to support them. Words 
*!“?**? be used , without a meaning. And as there is no more 
. , g ln s P intua l substance than in material substance, the one 
* ° -P’oded as well as the other. 

mv oin K° W 0ften J must 1 re P ea t. that I know or am conscious of 

•ebe a thinl" 8 ’ that 1 myself am not my ideas - but somewhat 

operates ahr! n f’a CtlV :> e princi P le that perceives, knows, wills, and 
operates about ,deas? I know that I, one and the same self, 
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perceive both colours and sounds: that a colour cannot perceive a 
sound, nor a sound a colour: that I am therefore one individual 
principle, distinct from colour and sound; and, for the same reason, 
from all other sensible things and inert ideas. But I am not in 
like manner conscious either of the existence or essence of matter. 
On the contrary, I know that nothing inconsistent can exist, and 
that the existence of matter implies an inconsistency. Further, I 
know what I mean, when I affirm that there is a spiritual substance 
or support of ideas, that is, that a spirit knows and perceives ideas. 
But I do not know what is meant, when it is said, that an unper¬ 
ceiving substance hath inherent in it and supports either ideas or 
the archetypes of ideas. There is therefore upon the whole no 
parity of case between spirit and matter. 

Hyl. I own myself satisfied in this point. But do you in earnest 
think, the real existence of sensible things consists in their being 
actually perceived? If so, how comes it that all mankind distinguish 
between them? Ask the first man you meet, and he shall tell you, 
to be perceived is one thing, and to exist is another. 

Phil. I am content, Hylas, to appeal to the common sense of 

the world for the truth of my notion. Ask the gardener, why he 

thinks yonder cherry-tree exists in the garden, and he shall tell 
you, because he sees and feels it; in a word, because he perceives 
it by his senses. Ask him, why he thinks an orange-tree not to 

be there, and he shall tell you, because he does not perceive it. 

What he perceives by sense, that he terms a real being, and saith 
it is, or exists ; but that which is not perceivable, the same, he 
saith, hath no being. 

Hyl. Yes, Philonous, I grant the existence of a sensible thing 
actually consists in being perceivable, but not in being actually 
perceived. 

Phil. And what is perceivable but an idea? And can an idea 
exist without being actually perceived ? These are points long since 
agreed between us. 

Hyl. But be your opinion never so true, yet surely you will not 
deny it is shocking, and contrary to the common sense of men. Ask 
the fellow, whether yonder tree hath an existence out of his mind: 
what answer, think you, he would make? 

Phil. The same that I should myself, to wit, that it doth exist 
out of his mind. But then to a Christian it cannot surely be 
shocking to say, the real tree existing without his mind is truly 
known and comprehended by (that is, exists in) the infinite mind 
of God. Probably he may not at first glance be aware of the direct 
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and immediate proof there is of this, inasmuch as the very being 
of a tree, or any other sensible thing, implies a mind wherein it is. 
But the point itself he cannot deny. The question between the 
materialists and me is not, whether things have a real existence 
out of the mind of this or that person, but whether they have an 
absolute existenoe, distinct from being' perceived by God. and 
exterior to all minds. This indeed some heathens and philosophers 
have affirmed, but whoever entertains notions of the Deity suitable 
to the holy scriptures, will be of another opinion. 

Hyl. But according to your notions, what difference is there 
between real things, and chimeras formed by the imagination, or 
the visions of a dream, since they are all equally in the mind? 

Phil. The ideas formed by the imagination are faint and indis¬ 
tinct; they have besides an entire dependence on the will. But 
the ideas perceived by sense, that is, real things, are more vivid 
and clear, and being imprinted on the mind by a spirit distinct 
frcfm us, have not a like dependence on our will. There is therefore 
no danger of confounding these with the foregoing: and there is 
as little of confounding them with the visions of a dream, which 
are dim, irregular, and confused. And though they should happen 
to be never so lively and natural, yet by their not being connected, 
and of a piece with the preceding and subsequent transactions of 
our lives, they might easily be distinguished from realities. In 
short, by whatever method you distinguish things from chimeras 
on your own scheme, the same, it is evident, will hold also upon 
mine. For it must be, I presume, by some perceived difference, 
and I am not for depriving you of any one thing that you perceive. 

Hyl. But still, Philonous, you hold, there is nothing in the world 

but spirits and ideas. And this, you must needs acknowledge, 
sounds very oddly. 

Phil. I own the word idea, not being commonly used for thing, 
sounds something out of the way. My reason for using it was, 
because a necessary relation to the mind is understood to be implied 
by that term; and it is now commonly used by philosophers to 
denote the immediate objects of the understanding. But however 
oddly the proposition may sound in words, yet it includes nothing 
so very strange or shocking in its sense, which in effect amounts 
to no more than this, to wit, that there are only things perceiving 
and things perceived; or that every unthinking being is necessarily 
and from the very nature of its existence, perceived by some mind; 

1 not by any fimte created mind, yet certainly by the infinite mind 
bod, in whom " we live, and move, and have our being.’’ I s 
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this as strange as to say, the sensible qualities are not on the objects: 
or, that we cannot be sure of the existence of things, or know 
any thing of their real natures, though we both see and feel them, 
and perceive them by all our senses? 

Hyl. And in consequence of this, must we not think there are 
no such things as physical or corporeal causes; but that a spirit is 
the immediate cause of all the phenomena in nature? Can there 
be any thing more extravagant than this? 

Phil. Yes, it is infinitely more extravagant to say, a thing which 
is inert, operates on the mind, and which is unperceiving, is the 
cause of our perceptions. Besides, that which to you, I know not 
for what reason, seems so extravagant, is no more than the holy 
scriptures assert in a hundred places. In them God is represented 
as the sole and immediate author of all those effects, which some 
heathens and philosophers are wont to ascribe to nature, matter, 
fate, or the like unthinking principle. This is so much the constant 
language of scripture, that it were needless to confirm it by citations. 

****** 

Hyl. What say you to this? Since, according to you, men iudge 
of the reality of things by their senses, how can a man be mistaken 
in thinking the moon a plain lucid surface, about a foot in diameter; 
or a square tower, seen at a distance, round; or an oar, with one 
end in the water, crooked? 

Phil. He is not mistaken with regard to the ideas he actually 
perceives; but in the inferences he makes from his present percep¬ 
tions. Thus in the case of the oar, what he immediately perceives 
by sight in certainly crooked; and so far he is in the right. But if 
he thence conclude, that upon taking the oar out of the water, he 
shall perceive the same crookedness, or that it would affect his 
touch as crooked things are wont to do, in that he is mistaken. 
In like manner, if he should conclude from what he perceives in 
one station, that in case he advances toward the moon or tower, 
he should still be affected with the like ideas, he is mistaken. But 
his mistake lies not in what he perceives immediately and at present 
(it being a manifest contradiction to suppose he should err in respect 
of that), but in the wrong judgment he makes concerning the ideas 
he apprehends to be connected with those immediately perceived : 
or concerning the ideas that, from what he preceives at present, 
he imagines would be perceived in other circumstances. The case 
is the same with regard to the Copemican system. We do not 
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here perceive any motion of the earth: but it were erroneous thence 
to conclude, that in case we were placed at as great a distance from 
that, as we are now from the other planets, we should not then 
perceive its motion. 

****** 

Phil. I am not for changing things into ideas, but rather ideas 
into things; since those immediate objects of perception, which, 
according to you, are only appearances of things, I take to be the 
real things themselves. 

Hyl. Things! you may pretend what you please; but it is certain, 
you leave us nothing but the empty forms of things, the outside 
only which strikes the senses. 

Phil. What you call the empty forms and outside of things, 
seems to me the very things themselves. Nor are they empty or 
incomplete otherwise, than upon your supposition, that matter is 
an essential part of all corporeal things. We both therefore agree 
in this, that we perceive only sensible forms: but herein we differ, 
you will have them to be empty appearances, I real beings. In 
short you do not trust your senses, I do. 

****** 

Hyl. But the same idea which is in my mind, cannot be in 

yours, or in any other mind. Doth it not therefore follow from 

your principles, that no two can see the same thing? And is not 
this highly absurd? 

Phil. If the term same be taken in the vulgar acceptation, it is 
certain (and not at all repugnant to the principles I maintain) that 
ditterent persons may perceive the same thing; or the same thing 
or idea exist in different minds. Words are of arbitrary imposition; 
an since men are used to apply the word same where no distinction 
or variety is perceived, and I do not pretend to alter their 
perceptions it follows, that as men have said before, several saw 

e same thing, so they may upon like occasions still continue to 
use the same phrase, without any deviation either from propriety 
of language, or the truth of things. But if the term same be used 

nntinn a f Ce P tat ! on of Philosophers, who pretend to an abstracted 

thk nm° f ‘i en it ^ then ’ accordin 8 ‘0 their sundry definitions of 

conskM 011 • f ° r 11 ' S n0t yet agreed wherein that Philosophic identity 
consists), it may or may not be possible for divers persons 
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to perceive the same thing. But whether philosophers shall think 
fit to call a thing the same or no, is, I conceive, of small importance. 
Let us suppose several men together, all endued with the same 
faculties, and consequently affected in like sort by their senses, 
and who had yet never known the use of language; they would 
without question agree in their perceptions. Though perhaps, when 
they came to the use of speech, some regarding the uniformness 
of what was perceived, might call it the same thing: others 
especially regarding the diversity of persons who perceived, might 
choose the denomination of different things. But who sees not that 
all the dispute is about a word; to wit, whether what is perceived 
by different persons, may yet have the term same applied to it? 
Or suppose a house, whose walls or outward shell remaining 
unaltered, the chambers are all pulled down, and new ones built 
in their place; and that you should call this the same , and I should 
say it was not the same house: would we not for all this perfectly 
agree in our thoughts of the house, considered in itself? And 
would not all the difference consist in a sound? If you should 
say, we differ in our notions; for that you super-added to your 
idea of a house the simple abstracted idea of identity, whereas I 
did not; I would tell you I know not what you mean by that 
abstracted idea of identity; and should desire you to look into 

your own thoughts, and be sure you understood yourself.-Why 

so silent, Hylas? Are you not yet satisfied, men may dispute 
about identity and diversity, without any real difference in their 
thoughts and opinions, abstracted from names? Take this further 
reflection with you: that whether matter be allowed to exist or 
no, the case is exactly the same as the point in hand. For the 
materialists themselves acknowledge what we immediately perceive 
by our senses to be our own ideas. Your difficulty therefore, that 
no two see the same thing, makes equally against the materialists 
and me. 

****** 

Hyl. I own myself entirely satisfied for the present in all respects. 
But what security can I have that I shall still continue the same 
full assent to your opinion, and that no unthought-of objection or 
difficulty will occur hereafter? 

Phil. Pray, Hylas, do you in other cases, when a point is once 
evidently proved, withhold your assent on account of objections or 
difficulties it may be liable to? Are the difficulties that attend 
the doctrine of incommensurable quantities, of the angle of contact, 
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of the asymptotes to curves, or the like, sufficient to make you 
hold out against mathematical demonstration? Or will you dis¬ 
believe the providence of God, because there may be some particular 
things which you know not how to reconcile with it? If there are 
difficulties attending immaterialism, there are at the same time 
direct and evident proofs for it. But for the existence of matter 
there is not one proof, and far more numerous and insurmountable 
objections lie against it. But where are those mighty difficulties 
you insist on? Alas! you know not where or what they are; 
something which may possibly occur hereafter. If this be a suffi¬ 
cient pretence for withholding your full assent, you should never 
yield it to any proposition, how free soever from exceptions, how 
clearly and solidly soever demonstrated. 

Hyl. You have satisfied me, Philonous. 


Phil. But to arm you against all future objections, do but 
consider, that which bears equally hard on two contradictory 
opinions, can be a proof against neither. Whenever therefore any 
difficulty occurs, try if you can find a solution for it on the hypo¬ 
thesis of the materialists. Be not deceived by words; but sound 
your own thoughts. And in case you cannot conceive it easier by 
the help of materialism, it is plain it can be no objection against 
immaterial,sm. Had you proceeded all along by this rule? you 
would probably have spared yourself abundance of trouble in 
objecting; since of all your difficulties I challenge you to show 

S e hi hat * exp ‘ ained b V matter ; na y. which is not more unintel- 
g ble with, than without that supposition, and consequently 

makes rather - against than for it. You should consider in each 

malr ^ d ‘ ffiCUlty adseS fr ° m the non -e^nce of 
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whereas in truth no one can be more thoroughly assured of their 
existence than I am, and it is you who doubt; I should have said, 
positively deny it. Every thing that is seen, felt, heard, or any 
way perceived by the senses, is, on the principles I embrace, a 
real being, but not on yours. Remember the matter you contend 
for is an unknown somewhat (if indeed it may be termed some¬ 
what), which is quite stripped of all sensible qualities, and can 
neither be perceived by sense, nor apprehended by the mind. 
Remember, I say, that it is not any object which is hard or soft, 
hot or cold, blue or white, round or square, etc. For all these 
things I affirm do exist. Though indeed I deny they have any 
existence distinct from being perceived; or that they exist out of 
all minds whatsoever. Think on these points; let them be 
attentively considered and still kept in view. Otherwise you will 
not comprehend the state of the question; without which your 
objections will always be wide of the mark, and instead of mine, 
may possibly be directed (as more than once they have been) 
against your own notions. 

Hyl. I must needs own, Philonous, nothing seems to have kept 
me from agreeing with you more than this same mistaking the 
question. In denying matter, at first glimpse I am tempted to 
imagine you deny the things we see and feel; but upon reflection 
find there is no ground for it. What think you therefore of retaining 
the name matter, and applying it to sensible things? This may 
be done without any change in your sentiments: and believe me 
it would be a means of reconciling them to some persons, who 
may be more shocked at an innovation in words than in opinion. 

Phil. With all my heart: retain the word matter, and apply it 
to the objects of sense, if you please, provided you do not attribute 
to them any subsistence distinct from their being perceived. I 
shall never quarrel with you for an expression. Matter, or material 
substance, are terms introduced by philosophers; and as used by 
them, imply a sort of independency, or a subsistence distinct from 
being perceived by a mind: but are never used by common people; 
or if ever, it is to signify the immediate objects of sense. One 
would think therefore, so long as the names of all particular things, 
with the terms sensible, substance, body, stuff, and the like, are 
retained, the word matter should be never missed in common talk. 
And in philosophical discourses it seems the best way to leave it 
quite out; since there is not perhaps any one thing that hath more 
favoured and strengthened the depraved bent of the mind toward 
atheism, than the use of that general confused term. 
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Hyl. Well but, Philonous, since I am content to give up the 
notion of an unthinking substance exterior to the mind, I think 
you ought not to deny me the privilege of using the word matter 
as I please, and annexing it to a collection of sensible qualities 
subsisting only in the mind. I freely own there is no other sub¬ 
stance in a strict sense, than spirit. But I have been so long 
accustomed to the term matter, that I know not how to part with 
it. To say, there is no matter in the world, is still shocking to me. 
Whereas to say, there is no matter, if by that term be meant an 
unthinking substance existing without the mind; but if by matter 
is meant some sensible thing, whose existence consists in being 
perceived, then there is matter-, this distinction gives it quite 
another turn: and men will come into your notions with small 
difficulty, when they are proposed in that manner. For after all, 
the controversy about matter, in the strict acceptation of it, lies 
altogether between you and the philosophers, whose principles, I 
acknowledge, are not near so natural, or so agreeable to the common 
sense of mankind, and holy scripture, as yours. There is nothing 
we either desire or shun, but as it makes, or is apprehended to 
make some part of our happiness or misery. But what hath 
happiness or misery, joy or grief, pleasure or pain, to do with 
absolute existence, or with unknown entities, abstracted from all 
relation to us? It is evident, things regard us only as they are 
pleasing or displeasing: and they can please or displease only so 
tar forth as they are perceived. Further therefore we are not 
concerned; and thus far you leave things as you found them. Yet 
still there is something new in this doctrine. It is plain, I do not 

iTolilt W ‘ th L the pblloso P hers - nor y et altogether with the vulgar. 
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forms; and am no longer in pain about their unknown natures or 
absolute existence. This is the state I find myself in at present: 
though indeed the course that brought me to it I do not yet 
thoroughly comprehend. You set out upon the same principles 
that Academics, Cartesians, and the like sects, usually do; and 
for a long time it looked as if you were advancing their philosophical 
scepticism; but in the end your conclusions are directly opposite 
to theirs. 

Phil. You see, Hylas, the water of yonder fountain, how it is 
forced upwards, in a round column, to a certain height; at which 
it breaks and falls back into the basin from whence it rose: its 
ascent, as well as descent, proceeding from the same uniform law 
or principle of gravitation. Just so, the same principles which 
at first view lead to scepticism, pursued to a certain point, bring 
men back to common sense. 
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metaphysical reasonings of all kinds, even amongst those who 
profess themselves scholars, and have a fust value for every other 
part of literature. By metaphysical reasonings, they do not under¬ 
stand those on any particular branch of science, but every kind of 
argument which is any way abstruse, and requires some attention 
to be comprehended. We have so often lost our labour in such 
researches, that we commonly reject them without hesitation, and 
resolve, if we must for ever be a prey to errors and delusions, that 
they shall at least be natural and entertaining. And, indeed, 
nothing but the most determined scepticism, along with a great 
degree of indolence, can justify this aversion to metaphysics. For, 
ii truth be at all within the reach of human capacity, it is certain 
it must lie very deep and abstruse; and to hope we shall arrive 
at it without pains, while the greatest geniuses have failed with 
the utmost pains, must certainly be esteemed sufficiently vain and 
presumptuous. I pretend to no such advantage in the philosophy 
I am going to unfold, and would esteem it a strong presumption 
against it, were it so very easy and obvious. 

It is evident, that all the sciences have a relation, greater or less, 
to human nature; and that, however wide any of them may seem 
to run from it, they still return back by one passage or another. 
Even Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Natural Religion, are 
in some measure dependent on the science of Man; since they lie 
under the cognisance of men, and are judged of by their powers and 
faculties. It is impossible to tell what changes and improvements 
we might make in these sciences were we thoroughly acquainted 
with the extent and force of human understanding, and could 
explain the nature of the ideas we employ, and of the operations 
we perform in our reasonings. And these improvements are the 
more to be hoped for in natural religion, as it is not content with 
instructing us in the nature of superior powers, but carries its 
views further, to their disposition towards us, and our duties 
towards them; and consequently, we ourselves are not only the 
beings that reason, but also one of the objects concerning which 
we reason. 

If, therefore, the sciences of mathematics, natural philosophy, 
and natural religion, have such a dependence on the knowledge of 
man, what may be expected in the other sciences, whose connection 
with human nature is more close and intimate? The sole end of 
logic is to explain the principles and operations of our reasoning 
faculty, and the nature of our ideas; morals and criticism regard 
our tastes and sentiments; and politics consider men as united in 
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society, and dependent on each other. In these four sciences of 
Logic, Morals, Criticism, and Politics, is comprehended almost 
everything which it can anyway import us to be acquainted with, 
or which can tend either to the improvement or ornament of the 
human mind. 

Here then is the only expedient, from which we can hope for 
success in our philosophical researches, to leave the tedious linger¬ 
ing method, which we have hitherto followed, and, instead of 
taking now and then a castle or village on the frontier, to march 
up directly to the capital or centre of these sciences, to human 
nature itself; which being once masters of, we may everywhere 
else hope for an easy victory. From this station we may extend 
our conquests over all those sciences, which more intimately concern 
human life, and may afterwards proceed at leisure to discover 
more fully those which are the objects of pure curiosity. There is 
no question of importance, whose decision is not comprised in the 
science of man; and there is none, which can be decided with any 
certainty, before we become acquainted with that science. In 
pretending, therefore, to explain the principles of human nature, 
we in effect propose a complete system of the sciences, built on a 
foundation almost entirely new, and the only one upon which they 
can stand with any security. 

And, as the science of man is the only solid foundation for the 
other sciences, so, the only solid foundation we can give to this 
science itself must be laid on experience and observation. It is no 
astonishing reflection to consider, that the application of experi¬ 
mental philosophy to moral subjects should come after that to 
natural, at the distance of above a whole century; since we find 
in fact, that there was about the same interval betwixt the origins 
of these sciences; and that, reckoning from Thales to Socrates, 
the space of time is nearly equal to that betwixt my Lord Bacon 
and some late philosophers 1 in England, who have begun to put 
he science of man on a new footing, and have engaged the attention 
and excited the curiosity of the public. So true it is, that however 
other nations may rival us in poetry, and excel us in some other 
agreeable arts, the improvements in reason and philosophy can 
only be owing to a land of toleration and of liberty 

Nor ought we to think, that this latter improvement in the science 
of man will do less honour to our native country than the former 
in natural philosophy, but ought rather to esteem it a greater glory, 
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upon account .of the greater importance of that science, as well as 
the necessity it lay under of such a reformation. For to me it 
seems evident, that the essence of the mind being equally unknown 
to us with that of external bodies, it must be equally impossible 
to form any notion of its powers and qualities otherwise than from 
careful and exact experiments, and the observation of those 
particular effects, which result from its different circumstances and 
situations. And though we must endeavour to render all our prin¬ 
ciples as universal as possible, by tracing up our experiments to 
the utmost, and explaining all effects from the simplest and fewest 
causes, it is still certain we cannot go beyond experience; and any 
hypothesis, that pretends to discover the ultimate original qualities 
of human nature, ought at first to be rejected as presumptuous 
and chimerical. 

I do not think a philosopher, who would apply himself so 

earnestly to the explaining the ultimate principles of the soul, would 

# 

show himself a great master in that very science of human nature, 
which he pretends to explain, or very knowing in what is naturally 
satisfactory to the mind of man. For nothing is more certain, than 
that despair has almost the same effect upon us with enjoyment, 
and that we are no sooner acquainted with the impossibility of 
satisfying any desire, than the desire itself vanishes. When we 
see, that we have arrived at the utmost extent of human reason, 
we sit down contented; though we be perfectly satisfied in the main 
of our ignorance, and perceive that we can give no reason for our 
most general and most refined principles, beside our experience 
of their reality; which is the reason of the mere vulgar, and what 
it required no study at first to have discovered for the most particular 
and most extraordinary phenomenon. And as this impossibility 
of making any further progress is enough to satisfy the reader, so 
the writer may derive a more delicate satisfaction from the free 
confession of his ignorance, and from his prudence in avoiding that 
error, into which so many have fallen, of imposing their conjectures 
and hypotheses on the world for the most certain principles. When 
this mutual contentment and satisfaction can be obtained betwixt 
the master and scholar, I know not what more we can require of 
our philosophy. 

But if this impossibility of explaining ultimate principles should 
be esteemed a defect in the science of man, I will venture to affirm, 
that it is a defect common to it with all the sciences, and all the 
arts, in which we can employ ourselves, whether they be such as 
are cultivated in the schools of the philosophers, or practised in 
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the shops of the meanest artisans. None of them can go beyond 
experience, or establish any principles which are not founded on 
that authority. Moral philosophy has, indeed, this peculiar dis¬ 
advantage, which is not found in natural, that in collecting its 
experiments, it cannot make them purposely, with premeditation, 
and after such a manner as to satisfy itself concerning every 
particular difficulty which may arise. When I am at a loss to know 
the effects of one body upon another in any situation, I need only 
put them in that situation, and observe what results from it. But 
should I endeavour to clear up after the same manner any doubt 
in moral philosophy, by placing myself in the same case with that 
which I consider, it is evident this reflection and premeditation 
would so disturb the operation of my natural principles, as must 
render it impossible to form any just conclusion from the 
phenomenon. We must, therefore, glean up our experiments in 
this science from a cautious observation of human life, and take 
them as they appear in the common cause of the world, by men's 
behaviour in company, in affairs, and in their pleasures. Where 
experiments of this kind are judiciously collected and compared, 
we may hope to establish on them a science which will not be 
inferior in certainty, and will be much superior in utility, to any 
other of human comprehension. 



BOOK 1—OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 

PART I 


OF IDEAS, THEIR ORIGIN, COMPOSITION, CONNECTION, 

ABSTRACTION, ETC. 

I —Of the Origin of Our Ideas. II— Division of the Subject. 
HI— Of the Ideas of Memory and Imagination. IV—Of 
the Connection or Association of Ideas. V— Of Relations. 
VI— Of Modes and Substances. VII— Of Abstract Ideas. 


SECTION I 

OF THE ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS 

All the perceptions of the human mind resolve themselves into 
two distinct kinds, which I shall call impressions and ideas. The 
difference betwixt these consists in the degrees of force and liveli¬ 
ness, with which they strike upon the mind, and make their way 
into our thought or consciousness. Those perceptions which enter 
with most force and violence, we may name impressions ; and, under 
this name, I comprehend all our sensations, passions, and emotions, 
as they make their first appearance in the soul. By ideas, I mean 
the faint images of these in thinking and reasoning; such as, for 
instance, are all the perceptions excited by the present discourse, 
excepting only those which arise from the sight and touch, and 
excepting the immediate pleasure or uneasiness it may occasion. 

I believe it will not be very necessary to employ many words in 
explaining this distinction. Every one of himself will readily 
perceive the difference betwixt feeling and thinking. The common 
degrees of these are easily distinguished; though it is not impossible 
but, in particular instances, they may very nearly approach to 
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each other. Thus, in sleep, in a fever, in madness, or in any very 
violent emotions of soul, our ideas may approach to our impres¬ 
sions: as, on the other hand, it sometimes happens, that our 
impressions are so faint and low that we cannot distinguish them 
from our ideas. But, notwithstanding this near resemblance in a 
few instances, they are in general so very different, that no one 
can make a scruple to rank them under distinct heads, and assign 
to each a peculiar name to mark the difference . 1 

There is another division of our perceptions, which it will be 
convenient to observe, and which extends itself both to our 
impressions and ideas. This division is into simple and complex. 
Simple perceptions, or impressions and ideas, are such as admit of 
no distinction nor separation. The complex are the contrary to 
these, and may be distinguished into parts. Though a particular 
colour, taste, and smell, are qualities all united together in this 
apple, it is easy to perceive they are not the same, but are at least 
distinguishable from each other. 

Having, by these divisions, given an order and arrangement 
to our objects, we may now apply ourselves to consider, with the 
more accuracy, their qualities and relations. The first circumstance 
that strikes my eye, is the great resemblence betwixt our impres¬ 
sions and ideas in every other particular, except their degree of 
force and vivacity. The one seems to be, in a manner, the reflection 
of the other; so that all the perceptions of the mind are double, and 
appear both as impressions and ideas. When I shut my eyes, and 
think of my chamber, the ideas I form are exact representations 
of the impressions I felt; nor is there any circumstance of the one, 
which is not to be found in the other. In running over my other 
Perceptions, I find still the same resemblance and representation. 
Ideas and impressions appear always to correspond to each other. 

This circumstance seems to me remarkable, and engages my 
attention for a moment. 

Upon a more accurate survey I find I have been carried away 
too far by the first appearance, and that I must make use of the 
distinction of perceptions into simple and complex, to limit this 


from 1 what make T 0f l h T S u terms ’ lm P ression and idea , in a sense different 
X t lS th Ua ' a ^ d I 1 h0pe this liberty wiU be al,owed mc - Perhaps I 
perverted ff !° *!? ? ngil ? al sense - from which Mr. Locke had 
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general decision, that all our ideas and impressions are resembling. 
1 observe that many of our complex ideas never had impressions 
that coriesponded to them, and that many of our complex impres¬ 
sions never are exactly copied in ideas. I can imagine to myself 
such a city as the New Jerusalem, whose pavement is gold, and 
walls are rubies, though I never saw any such. I have seen Paris; 
but shall I affirm I can form such an idea of that city, as will 

perfectly represent all its streets and houses in their real and just 
proportions? 

I perceive, therefore, that though there is, in general, a great 
resemblance betwixt our complex impressions and ideas, yet the 
rule is not universally true, that they are exact copies of each other. 
We may next consider, how the case stands with out simple percep¬ 
tions. After the most accurate examination of which I am capable, 

I venture to affirm, that the rule here holds without any exception, 
and that every simple idea has a simple impression, which resembles 
it, and every simple impression a correspondent idea. That idea of 
red, which we form in the dark, and that impression which strikes 
our eyes in sunshine, differ only in degree, not in nature. That 
the case is the same with all our simple impressions and ideas, it 
is impossible to prove by a particular enumeration of them. Every 
one may satisfy himself in this point by running over as many 
as he pleases. But if any one should deny this universal 
resemblance, I know no way of convincing him, but by desiring 
him to show a simple impression that has not a correspondent idea, 
or a simple idea that has not a correspondent impression. If he 
does not answer this challenge, as it is certain he cannot, we may, 
from his silence and our own observation, establish our conclusion. 

Thus we find, that all simple ideas and impressions resemble each 
other; and, as the complex are formed from them, we may affirm 
in general, that these two species of perception are exactly 
correspondent. Having discovered this relation, which requires 
no further examination, I am curious to find some other of their 
qualities. Let us consider, how they stand with regard to their 
existence, and which of the impressions and ideas are causes, and 
which effects. 

The full examination of this question is the subject of the present 
treatise; and, therefore, we shall here content ourselves with estab¬ 
lishing one general proposition, That all our simple ideas in their 
first appearance, are derived from simple impressions, which are 
correspondent to them, and which they exactly represent. 

In seeking for phenomena to prove this proposition, I find only 
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those of two kinds; but, in each kind the phenomena are obvious, 
numerous, and conclusive. I first make myself certain, by a new 
review, of what I have already asserted, that every simple 
impression is attended with a correspondent idea, and every simple 
idea with a correspondent impression. From this constant con¬ 
junction of resembling perceptions I immediately conclude, that 
there is a great connection betwixt our correspondent impressions 
and ideas, and that the existence of the one has a considerable 
influence upon that of the other. Such a constant conjunction, in 
such an infinite number of instances, can never arise from chance; 
but clearly proves a dependence of the impressions on the ideas, 
or of the ideas on the impressions. That I may know on which 
side this dependence lies, I consider the order of their first appear¬ 
ance: and find, by constant experience, that the simple impressions 
always take the precedence of their correspondent ideas, but never 
appear in the contrary order. To give a child an idea of scarlet 
or orange, of sweet or bitter, 1 present the objects, or, in other 
words convey to him these impressions; but proceed not so 
absurdly, as to endeavour to produce the impressions by exciting 
the ideas. Our ideas, upon their appearance, produce not their 
correspondent impressions, nor do we perceive any colour or feel 

w/fiTmT merdy UP ° n thinking 0f them ' 0n the °‘her hand 
we find hat any impression, either of the mind or body, is con- 

antly followed by an idea, which resembles it, and is only different 

-n the degrees of force and liveliness. The constant conjunction 

of our resembling perceptions, is a convincing proof, that the one 

are the causes of the other; and this priority of the impressions 

is an equal proof, that our impressions are the causes of our ideas 
not our ideas of our impressions 

r .tff'i° s & 
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that the several distinct ideas of colours, which enter by the eyes, 
or those of sounds, which are conveyed by the hearing, are really 
different from each other, though, at the same time, resembling. 
Now, if this be true of different colours, it must be no less so of 
the different shades of the same colour, that each of them produces 
a distinct idea, independent of the rest. For if this should be 
denied, it is possible, by the continual gradation of shades, to run 
a colour insensibly into what is most remote from it; and, if you 
will not allow any of the means to be different, you cannot, without 
absurdity, deny the extremes to be the same. Suppose, therefore, 
a person to have enjoyed his sight for thirty years, and to have 
become perfectly well acquainted with colours ol all kinds, excepting 
one particular shade of blue, for instance, which it never has been 
his fortune to meet with. Let all the different shades of that colour 
except that single one, be placed before him, descending gradually 
from the deepest to the lightest; it is plain, that he will perceive a 
blank, where that shade is wanting, and will be sensible that there 
is a greater distance in that place, betwixt the contiguous colours, 
than in any other. Now I ask, whether it is possible for him, from 
his own imagination, to supply this deficiency, and raise up to 
himself the idea of that particular shade, though it had never 
been conveyed to him by his senses? I believe there are few but 
will be of opinion that he can; and this may serve as a proof, that 
the simple ideas are not always derived from the correspondent 
impressions; though the instance is so particular and singular, that 
it is scarce worth our observing, and does not merit that, for it 
alone, we should alter our general maxim. 

But, besides this exception, it may not be amiss to remark, on 
this head, that the principle of the priority of impressions to ideas, 
must be understood with another limitation, viz., that as our ideas 
are images of our impressions, so we can form secondary ideas, 
which are images of the primary, as appears from this very reason¬ 
ing concerning them. This is not, properly speaking, an exception 
to the rule so much as an explanation of it. Ideas produce the 
images of themselves in new ideas; but as the first ideas are 
supposed to be derived from impressions, ic still remains true, that 
all our simple ideas proceed, either mediately or immediately, from 
their correspondent impressions. 

This, then, is the first principle I establish in the science of human 
nature; nor ought we to despise it because of the simplicity of its 
appearance. For it is remarkable, that the present question 
concerning the precedency of our impressions or ideas, is the same 
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with what has made so much noise in other terms, when it has 
been disputed whether there be any innate ideas, or whether all 
ideas be derived from sensation and reflection. We may observe, 
that in order to prove the ideas of extension and colour not to be 
innate, philosophers do nothing but show that they are conveyed 
by our senses. To prove the ideas of passion and desire not to be 
innate, they observe, that we have a preceding experience of these 
emotions in ourselves. Now, if we carefully examine these argu¬ 
ments, we shall find that they prove nothing but that ideas are 
preceded by other more lively perceptions, from which they are 
derived, and which they represent. I hope this clear stating of 
the question will remove all disputes concerning it, and will render 

this principle of more use in our reasonings, than it seems hitherto 
to have been. 


SECTION II 


DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT 

Since it appears, that our simple impressions are prior to their 
correspondent ideas, and that the exceptions are very rare, method 
seems to require we should examine our impressions before we 

IhosfoT ° Ur *, deaS ' i m P resslons be divided into two kinds 
hose o sensation, and those of reflection. The first kind arises in 

he soul originally, from unknown causes. The second is derived 

a great measure, from our ideas, and that in the following order’ 

nse to other impressions and' ideas' 'sT ^ ^ 

reflection are not only antecedent m H h im P ressions of 
posterior to those of sensation ? correspondent ideas, but 
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pon. And, as the impressions of reflection 
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viz., pasions, desires, and emotions, which principally deserve our 
attention, arise mostly from ideas, it will be necessary to reverse 
that method, which at first sight seems most natural; and, in order 
to explain the nature and principles of the human mind, give a 
particular account of ideas, before we proceed to impressions. For 
this reason, I have here chosen to begin with ideas. 


SECTION III 

OF THE IDEAS OF THE MEMORY AND IMAGINATION 

We find, by experience, that when any impression has been present 
with the mind, it again makes its appearance there as an idea; and 
this it may do after two different ways: either when, in its new 
appearance, it retains a considerable degree of its first vivacity, 
and is somewhat intermediate betwixt an impression and an idea; 
or when it entirely loses that vivacity, and is a perfect idea. The 
faculty by which we repeat our impressions in the first manner, is 
called the memory, and the other the imagination. It is evident, 
at first sight, that the ideas of the memory are much more lively 
and strong than those of the imagination, and that the former 
faculty paints its objects in more distinct colours than any which 
are employed by the latter. When we remember any past event, 
the idea of it flows in upon the mind in a forcible manner; whereas, 
in the imagination, the perception is faint and languid, and cannot, 
without difficulty, be preserved by the mind steady and uniform 
for any considerable time. Here, then, is a sensible difference 
betwixt one species of ideas and another. But of this more fully 
hereafter. 1 

There is another difference betwixt these two kinds of ideas, 
which is no less evident, namely, that though neither the ideas of 
the memory nor imagination, neither the lively nor faint ideas, 
can make their appearance in the mind, unless their correspondent 
impressions have gone before to prepare the way for them, yet 
the imagination is not restrained to the same order and form with 
the original impressions; while the memory is in a manner tied down 
in that respect, without any power of variation. 

It is evident, that the memory preserves the original form in 
which its objects were presented, and that wherever we depart 

1 F*art III. Sect. 5. 
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from it in recollecting anything, it proceeds from some defect or 

imperfection in that faculty. An historian may, perhaps, for the 

more convenient carrying on of his narration, relate an event before 

another to which it was in fact posterior; but then, he takes notice 

of this disorder, if he be exact; and, by that means, replaces the 

idea in its due position. It is the same case in our recollection of 

those places and persons, with which we were formerly acquainted. 

The chief exercise of the memory is not to preserve the simple 

ideas, but their order and position. In short, this principle is 

supported by such a number of common and vulgar phenomena, 

that we may spare ourselves the trouble of insisting on it any 
further. J 

The same evidence follows us in our second principle, of the 
liberty of the imagination to transpose and change its ideas. The 
fables we meet with in poems and romances put this entirely out 
of question. Nature there is totally confounded, and nothing 
mentioned but winged horses, fiery dragons, and monstrous giants. 
Nor will this liberty of the fancy appear strange, when we consider 
iat all our ideas are copied from our impressions, and that there 
are not any two impressions which are perfectly inseparable. Not 
to mention, that this is an evident consequence of the division of 
ideas into simple and complex. Wherever the imagination perceives 
a difference among ideas, it can easily produce a separation. 


SECTION IV 


OF THE CONNECTION OR ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS 

As all simple ideas may be separated by the imagination, and 
may be united again in what form it pleases, nothing would be 
more unaccountable than the operations of that faculty, were it 
not guided by some universal principles, which render it, in some 
measure, uniform with itself in all times and places. Were ideas 
entirely loose and unconnected, chance alone would join them; and 
it is impossible the same simple ideas should fall regularly into 
complex ones (as they commonly do), without some bond of union 
r mong them, some associating quality, by which one idea naturally 
in roduces another. This uniting principle among ideas is not to 
be considered as an inseparable connection; for that has been 

thaTtithmir^ih fr ° m ! he imagination: nor T et are ^ to conclude 
hat without it the mind cannot join two ideas; for nothing is more 
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free than that faculty: but we are only to regard it as a gentle 
force, which commonly prevails, and is the cause why, among other 
things, languages so nearly correspond to each other; Nature, in a 
manner, pointing out to every one those simple ideas, which are 
most proper to be united into a complex one. The qualities, from 
which this association arises, and by which the mind is, after this 
manner, conveyed from one idea to another, are three, viz., 
resemblance, contiguity in time or place, and cause and effect. 

I believe it will not be very necessary to prove, that these qualities 
produce an association among ideas, and, upon the appearance 
of one idea, naturally introduce another. It is plain, that, in the 
course of our thinking, and in the constant revolution of our ideas, 
our imagination runs easily from one idea to any other that 
resembles it, and that this quality alone is to the fancy a sufficient 
bond and association. It is likewise evident, that as the senses, 
in changing their objects, are necessitated to change them regularly, 
and take them as they lie contiguous to each other, the imagination 
must, by long custom, acquire the same method of thinking, and 
run along the parts of space and time in conceiving its objects. As 
to the connection that is made by the relation of cause and effect, 
we shall have occasion afterwards to examine it to the bottom, and 
therefore shall not at present insist upon it. It is sufficient to 
observe, that there is no relation, which produces a stronger con¬ 
nection in the fancy, and makes one idea more readily recall another, 
than the relation of cause and effect betwixt their objects. 

That we may understand the full extent of these relations, we 
must consider, that two objects are connected together in the 
imagination, not only when the one is immediately resembling, 
contiguous to, or the cause of the other, but also when there is 
interposed betwixt them a third object, which bears to both of 
them any of these relations. This may be carried on to a great 
length; though, at the same time we may observe, that each remove 
considerably weakens the relation. Cousins in the fourth degree 
are connected by causation, if I may be allowed to use that term; 
but not so closely as brothers, much less as child and parent. In 
general, we may observe, that all the relations of blood depend 
upon cause and effect, and are esteemed near or remote, according 
to the number of connecting causes interposed betwixt the persons. 

Of the three relations above mentioned, this of causation is the 
most extensive. Two objects may be considered as placed in this 
relation, as well when one is the cause of any of the actions or 
motions of the other, as when the former is the cause of the existence 
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of the latter. For as that action or motion is nothing but the object 
itself, considered in a certain light, and as the object continues the 
same in all its different situations, it is easy to imagine how such 
an influence of objects upon one another may connect them in the 
imagination. 

We may carry this further, and remark, not only that two objects 
are connected by the relation of cause and effect, when the one 
produces a motion or any action in the other, but also when it 
lias a power of producing it. And this we may observe to be the 
source of all the relations of interest and duty, by which men 
influence each other in society, and are placed in the ties of govern¬ 
ment and subordination. A master is such a one as, by his situation, 
arising either from force or agreement, has a power of directing 
in certain particulars the actions of another, whom we call servant. 
A judge is one, who, in all disputed cases, can fix by his opinion 
the possession or property of anything betwixt any members of the 
society. When a person is possessed of any power, there is no 
more required to convert it into action, but the exertion of the 
will; and that in every case is considered as possible, and in many 
as probable; especially in the case of authority, where the obedience 
of the subject is a pleasure and advantage to the superior. 

These are, therefore the principles of union or cohesion among 
our simple ideas, and in the imagination supply the place of that 
inseparable connection, by which they are united in our memory. 
Here is a kind of attraction, which in the mental world will be 
found to have as extraordinary effects as in the natural, and to 
show itself in as many and as various forms. Its effects are every¬ 
where conspicuous; but, as to its causes, they are mostly unknown, 
and must be resolved into original qualities of human nature, which 
1 pretend not to explain. Nothing is more requisite for a true 
p ilosopher, than to restrain the intemperate desire of searching 
into causes; and, having established any doctrine upon a sufficient 
umber of experiments, rest contented with that, when he sees a 
urther examination would lead him into obscure and uncertain 
-peculations. In that case his inquiry would be much better 
employed ,n examining the effects than the causes of his principle. 

mongst the effects of this union or association of ideas, there are 
none more remarkable than those complex ideas, which are the 
common subjects of our thoughts and reasoning, and generally 
rise rom some principle of union among our simple ideas These 

W^shafltle S flv ay ^ divided K int ° rdatwns - modes ’ and substances. 
We shall taefly examine each of these in order, and shall subjoin 
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some considerations concerning our general and particular ideas, 
before we leave the present subject, which may be coiisidered as 
the elements of this philosophy 


SECTION V 

OF RELATIONS 

The word relation is commonly used in two senses considerably 
different from each other. Either for that quality, by which two 
ideas are connected together in the imagination, and the one 
naturally introduces the other, after the manner above explained; 
or for that particular circumstance, in which, even upon the arbi¬ 
trary union of two ideas in the fancy, we may think proper to 
compare them. In common language, the former is always the 
sense in which we use the word relation; and it is only in philosophy 
that we extend it to mean any particular subject of comparison, 
without a connecting principle. Thus, distance will be allowed by 
philosophers to be a true relation, because we acquire an idea of 
it by the comparing of objects: but in a common way we say, that 
nothing can be more distant than such or such things from each 
other, nothing can have less relation ; as if distance and relation 
were incompatible. 

It may, perhaps, be esteemed an endless task to enumerate all 
those qualities, which make objects admit of comparison, and by 
which the ideas of philosophical relation are produced. But if we 
diligently consider them we shall find, that without difficulty they 
may be comprised under seven general heads, which may be 
considered as the sources of all philosophical relation. 

1 . The first is resemblance : and this is a relation, without which 
no philosophical relation can exist, since no objects will admit of 
comparison, but what have some degree of resemblance. But 
though resemblance be necessary to all philosophical relation, it 
does not follow that it always produces a connection or association 
of ideas. When a quality becomes very general, and is common 
to a great many individuals, it leads not the mind directly to any 
one of them; but, by presenting at once too great a choice, does 
thereby prevent the imagination from fixing on any single object. 

2. Identity may be esteemed a second species of relation. This 
relation I here consider as applied in its strictest sense to constant 
and unchangeable objects; without examining the nature and 
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foundation of personal identity, which shall find its place afterwards. 
Of all relations the most universal is that of identity, being common 
to every being, whose existence has any duration. 

3. After identity the most universal and comprehensive relatiqns 

are those of space and time, which are the sources of an infinite 

number of comparisons, such as distant, contiguous, above, below 
before, after, etc. 

4. All those objects, which admit of quantity or number, may be 

compared in that particular, which is another very fertile source ol 
relation. 


S. When any two objects possess the same quality in common, 

the degrees in which they possess it form a fifth species of relation. 

I nus, of two objects which are both heavy, the one may be either 

of greater or less weight than the other. Two colours, that are of 

the same kind, may yet be of different shades, and in that respect 
admit of comparison. 


6. The relation of contrariety may at first sight be regarded as 
an excepfion to the rule, that no relation of any kind can subsist 
without some degree of resemblance. But let us consider that no 
two ideas are m themselves contrary, except those of existence 
and non-existence which are plainly resembling, as implying both 

from all 7 °1 th , 6 ° bjeCt: th ° Ugh the latter excludes <he object 

om a times and places, in which it is supposed not to exist 

7 - All other objects, such as fire and water, heat and cold are 
only found to be contrary from experience, and from the con¬ 
trariety of their causes or effects ; which relation of cause and effect 

-s a seventh philosophical relation, as well as a natural oneThe 
semblance implied in this relation shall be explained afterwards 
th * fh ght " aturalIy be ex P e cted that I should join difference to 

relation than as anything real or positive. Difference if of two 
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ailed a difference of number; the other of kind. 


SECTION VI 

OF MODES AND SUBSTANCES 
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derived from the impressions of sensation or reflection? If it be 
conveyed to us by our senses, I ask, which of them, and After 
what manner? If it be perceived by the eyes, it must be a colour; 
it by the ears, a sound; if by the palate, a taste; and so of the other 
senses. But I believe none will assert, that substance is either a 
colour, or sound, or a taste. The idea of substance must, therefore, 
be derived from an impression of reflection, if it really exist. But 
the impressions of reflection resolve themselves into our passions 
and emotions; none of which can possibly represent a substance. 
We have, therefore, no idea of substance, distinct from that of a 
collection of particular qualities, nor have we any other meaning 
when we either talk or reason concerning it. 

The idea of a substance as well as that of a mode, is nothing but 
a collection of simple ideas, that are united by the imagination, 
and have a particular name assigned them, by which we are able 
to recall, either to ourselves or others, that collection. But the 
difference betwixt these ideas consists in this, that the particular 
qualities which form a substance, are commonly referred to an 
unknown something, in which they are supposed to inhere; or 
granting this fiction should not take place, are at least supposed 
to be closely and inseparably connected by the relations of 
contiguity and causation. The effect of this is, that whatever new 
simple quality we discover to have the same connection with the 
rest, we immediately comprehend it among them, even though it 
did not enter into the first conception of the substance. Thus our 
idea of gold may at first be a yellow colour, weight, malleableness, 
fusibility; but upon the discovery of its dissolubility in aqua regia, 
we join that to the other qualities, and suppose it to belong to the 
substance as much as if its idea had from the beginning made a 
part of a compound one. The principle of union being regarded 
as the chief part of the complex idea, gives entrance to whatever 
quality afterwards occurs, and is equally comprehended by it, as 
are the others, which first presented themselves. 

That this cannot take place in modes, is evident from considering 
their nature. The simple ideas of which modes are formed, either 
represent qualities, which are not united by contiguity and causa¬ 
tion, but are dispersed in different subjects; or if they be all unite 
together, the uniting principle is not regarded as the foundation 
of the complex idea. The idea of a dance is an instance of the first 
kind of modes; that of beauty of the second. The reason is obvious, 
why such complex ideas cannot receive any new idea, without 
changing the name, which distinguishes the mode. 
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SECTION VII 


OF ABSTRACT IDEAS 

A very material question has been started concerning abstract or 
general ideas, whether they be general or particular in the mind's 
conception of them. A great philosopher' has disputed the received 
opinion in this particular, and has asserted, that all general ideas 
are nothing but particular ones annexed to a certain term, which 
gives them a more extensive signification, and makes them recall 
upon occasion other individuals, which are similar to them. As I 
look upon this to be one of the greatest and most valuable discoveries 
that has been made of late years in the republic of letters, I shall 
here endeavour to confirm it by some arguments, which I hope 
will put it beyond all doubt and controversy. 

It is evident, that, in forming most of our general ideas, if not all 
of them, we abstract from every particular degree of quantity and 
quality, and that an object ceases not to be of any particular species 
on account of every small alteration in its extension, duration, 
and other properties. It may, therefore, be thought, that here is a 
plain dilemma that decides concerning the nature of those abstract 
laeas, which have afforded so much speculation to philosophers 
the abstract idea of a man represents men of all sizes and all 
qualities, which it is concluded it cannot do, but either by repre¬ 
senting at once all possible sizes and all possible qualities, or by 
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are distinguishable, and that whatever objects are distinguishable 
are separable by the thought and imagination. And we may here 
add, that these propositions are equally true in the inverse, and 
that whatever objects are separable are also distinguishable, and 
that whatever objects are distinguishable are also different. For 
how is it possible we can separate what is not distinguishable, or 
distinguish what is not different? In order, therefore, to know 
whether abstraction implies a separation, we need only consider it 
in this view, and examine, whether all the circumstances, which we 
abstract from in our general ideas, be such as are distinguishable 
and different from those, which we retain as essential parts of them. 
But it is evident at first sight, that the precise length of a line is 
not different nor distinguishable from the line itself; nor the precise 
degree of any quality from the quailty. These ideas, therefore, 
admit no more of separation than they do of distinction and 
difference. They are, consequently, conjoined with each other in 
the conception; and the general idea of a line, notwithstanding all 
our abstractions and refinements, has, in its appearance in the 
mind, a precise degree of quantity and quality; however it may 
be made to represent others which have different degrees of both. 

Secondly, it is confessed, that no object can appear to the senses; 
or in other words, that no impression can become present to the 
mind, without being determined in its degrees both of quantity and 
quality. The confusion, in which impressions are sometimes 
involved, proceeds only from .their faintness and unsteadiness, not 
from any capacity in the mind to receive any impression, which 
in its real existence has no particular degree nor proportion. That 
is a contradiction in terms, viz., that it is possible for the same 
thing both to be and not to be. 

Now, since all ideas are derived from impressions, and are 
nothing but copies and representations of them, whatever is true 
of the one must be acknowledged concerning the other. ^ m P£? s- 
sions and ideas differ only in their strength and vivacity. T e 
foregoing conclusion is not founded on any particular degree o 
vivacity. It cannot, therefore, be affected by any variation in 
that particular. An idea is a weaker impression; and, as a strong 
impression must necessarily have a determinate quantity an 
quality, the case must be the same with its copy or representative. 

Thirdly, it is a principle generally received in philosophy, t a 
everything in nature is individual, and that it is utterly absurd o 
suppose a triangle really existent, which has no precise proportion 
of sides and angles. If this, therefore, be absurd in fact an 
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reality, it must also be absurd in idea ; since nothing of which we 
can form a clear and distinct idea is absurd and impossible. But 
to form the idea of an object, and to form an idea simply, is the 
same thing; the reference of the idea to an object being an 
extraneous denomination, of which in itself it bears no mark or 
character. Now, as it is impossible to form an idea of an object 
that is possessed of quantity and quality, and yet is possessed of 
no precise degree of either, it follows, that there is an equal 
impossibility of forming an idea, that is not limited and confined 
in both these particulars. Abstract ideas are, therefore, in them¬ 
selves individual, however they may become general in their 
representation. The image in the mind is only that of a particular 
object, though the application of it in our reasoning be the same 
as if it were universal. 

This application of ideas, beyond their nature, proceeds from 
our collecting all their possible degrees of quantity and quality in 
such an imperfect manner as may serve the purposes of life, which 
is the second proposition I proposed to explain. When we have 
found a resemblance 1 among several objects, that often occur to 
us, we apply the same name to all of them, whatever differences 
we may observe in the degrees of their quantity and quality, and 
whatever other differences may appear among them. After we 
have acquired a custom of this kind, the hearing of that name 
revives the idea of one of these objects, and makes the imagination 
conceive it with all its particular circumstances and proportions. 
But as the same word is supposed to have been frequently applied 
to other individuals, that are different in many respects from that 
idea, which is immediately present to the mind; the word not being 
able to revive the idea of all these individuals, only touches the 
s ou , if I may be allowed so to speak, and revives that custom, 


1 It is evident, that even different simple ideas raav have a similarity 
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which we have acquired by surveying them. They are not really 
and in fact present to the mind, but only in power; nor do we 
draw them all out distinctly in the imagination, but keep ourselves 
in a readiness to survey any of them, as we may be prompted 
by a present design or necessity. The word raises up an individual 
idea, along, with a certain custom, and that custom produces any 
other individual one, for which we may have occasion. But as 
the production of all the ideas, to which the name may be applied, 
is in most cases impossible, we abridge that work by a more partial 
consideration, and find but few inconveniences to arise in our 
reasoning from that abridgment. 

For this is one of the most extraordinary circumstances in the 
present affair, that after the mind has produced an individual idea, 
upon which we reason, the attendant custom, revived by the general 
oi abstract term, readily suggests any other individual, if by chance 
we form any reasoning that agrees not with it. Thus, should we 
mention the word triangle, and form the idea of a particular 
equilateral one to correspond to it, and should we afterwards assert, 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to each other, the other 
individuals of a scalenum and isosceles, which we overlooked at 
first, immediately crowd in upon us, and make us perceive the 
falsehood of this proposition, though it be true with relation to 
that idea which we had formed. If the mind suggests not always 
these ideas upon occasion, it proceeds from some imperfection in 
its faculties; and such a one as is often the source of false reasoning 
and sophistry. But this is principally the case with those ideas 
which are abstruse and compounded. On other occasions the 
custom is more entire, and it is seldom that we run into such errors. 

Nay so entire is the custom, that the very same idea may be 
annexed to several different words, and may be employed in 
different reasonings, without any danger of mistake. Thus the 
idea of an equilateral triangle of an inch perpendicular may serve 
us in talking of a figure, of a rectilineal figure, of a regular figure, 
of a triangle, and of an equilateral triangle. All these terras, 
therefore, are in this case attended with the same idea; but as 
they are wont to be applied in a greater or lesser compass, they 
excite their particular habits, and thereby keep the mind in a 
readiness to observe, that no conclusion be formed contrary to 
any ideas, which are usually comprised under them. 

Before those habits have become entirely perfect, perhaps the 
mind may not be content with forming the idea of only one 
individual, but may run over several, in order to make itself 
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comprehend its own meaning, and the compass of that collection, 
which it intends to express by the general term. That we may fix 
the meaning of the word, figure, we may revolve in our mind the 
ideas of circles, squares, parallelograms, triangles of different sizes 
and proportions, and may not rest on one image or idea. However 
this may be, it is certain that we form the idea of individuals 
whenever we use any general term; that we seldom or never can 
exhaust these individuals; and that those which remain, are only 
represented by means of that habit by which we recall them, 
whenever any present occasion requires it. This then is the nature 
of our abstract ideas and general terms; and it is after this manner 
we account for the foregoing paradox, that some ideas arc particular 
in their nature, but general in their representation. A particular 
idea becomes general by being annexed to a generalterm;thatis, to 
a term which, from a customary conjunction, has a relation to many 
other particular ideas, and readily recalls them in the imagination. 

The only difficulty that can remain on this subject, must be with 

regard to that custom, which so readily recalls every particular 

idea for which we may have occasion, and is excited by any word 

or sound to which we commonly annex it. The most proper 

method, in my opinion, of giving a satisfactory explication of this 

act of the mind, is by producing other instances which are 

analogous to it, and other principles which facilitate its operation. 

To explain the ultimate causes of our mental actions is impossible. 

It is sufficient if we can give any satisfactory account of them from 
experience and analogy. 

First, then, I observe, that when we mention any great number, 

such as a thousand, the mind has generally no adequate idea of 

it, but only a power of producing such an idea, by its adequate 

idea of the decimals under which the number is comprehended. 

is imperfection, however, in our ideas, is never felt in our 

reasonings, which seems to be an instance parallel to the present 
one of universal ideas. ^ 
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seldom spread out in our minds all the simple ideas of which 
these complex ones are composed. It is however observable, that 
notwithstanding this imperfection, we may avoid talking nonsense 
on these subjects, and may perceive any repugnance among the 
ideas as well as if we had a full comprehension of them. Thus, 
if instead of saying, that in war the weaker have always recourse 
to negotiations, we should say, that they have always recourse to 
conquest, the custom which we have acquired of attributing certain 
relations to ideas, still follows the words, and makes us immediately 
perceive the absurdity of that proposition; in the same manner 
as one particular idea may serve us in reasoning concerning other 
ideas, however different from it in several circumstances. 

Fourthly, as the individuals are collected together, and placed 
under a general term with a view to that resemblance which they 
bear to each other, this relation must facilitate their entrance in the 
imagination, and make them be suggested more readily upon 
occasion. And, indeed, if we consider the common progress of 
the thought, either in reflection or conversation, we shall find great 
reason to be satisfied in this particular. Nothing is more admirable 
than the readiness with which the imagination suggests its ideas, 
and presents them at the very instant in which they become neces¬ 
sary or useful. The fancy runs from one end of the universe to 
the other, in collecting those ideas which belong to any subject. 
One would think the whole intellectual world of ideas was at once 
subjected to our view, and that we did nothing but pick out such 
as were most proper for our purpose. There may not, however, 
be any present, beside those very ideas, that are thus collected by 
a kind of magical faculty in the soul, which, though it be always 
most perfect in the greatest geniuses, and is properly what we 
call a genius, is however inexplicable by the utmost efforts of 
human understanding. 

Perhaps these four reflections may help to remove all difficulties 
to the hypothesis I have proposed concerning abstract ideas, so 
contrary to that which has hitherto prevailed in philosophy. But 
to tell the truth, I place my chief confidence in what I have already 
proved concerning the impossibility of general ideas, according to 
the common method of explaining them. We must certainly seek 
some new system on this head, and there plainly is none beside 
what I have proposed. If ideas be particular in their nature, and 
at the same time finite in their number, it is only by custom they 
can become general in their representation, and contain an infinite 
number of other ideas under them. 
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Before I leave this subject, I shall employ the same principles 
to explain that distinction of reason, which is so much talked of, 
and is so little understood in the schools. Of this kind is the 
distinction betwixt figure and the body figured; motion and the 
body moved. The difficulty of explaining this distinction arises 
from the principle above explained, that all ideas which are different 
are separable. For it follows from thence, that if the figure be 
different from the body, their ideas must be separable as well as 
distinguishable; if they be not different, their ideas can neither be 
separable nor distinguishable. What then is meant by a distinction 
0 reason, since it implies neither a difference nor separation ? 

To remove this difficulty, we must have recourse to the foregoing 
explication of abstract ideas. It is certain that the mind would 
never have dreamed of distinguishing a figure from the body 
figured, as being in reality neither distinguishable, nor different 
nor separable, did it not observe, that even in this simplicity there 
might be contained many different resemblances and relations 
Ihus, when a globe of white marble is presented, we receive only 
the impression of a white colour disposed in a certain form, nor 
are we able to separate and distinguish the colour from the form 
But observing afterwards a globe of black marble and a cube of 
hite, and comparing them with our former object, we find two 
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PART II 


OF THE IDEAS OF SPACE AND TIME 

I—Of the Infinite Divisibility of Our Ideas of Space and 
Time. II—Of the Infinite Divisibility of Space and Time. 

III— Of the Other Qualities of Our Ideas of Space and Time. 

IV— Objections Answered. V— The Same Subject Continued. 
VI— Of the Ideas of Existence and of External Existence. 


SECTION I 

OF THE INFINITE DIVISIBILITY OF OUR IDEAS OF SPACE AND TIME 

Whatever has the air of a paradox, and is contrary to the first 
and most unprejudiced notions of mankind, is often greedily 
embraced by philosophers, as showing the superiority of their 
science, which could discover opinions so remote from vulgar 
conception. On the other hand, anything proposed to us, which 
causes surprise and admiration, gives such a satisfaction to the 
mind, that it indulges itself in those agreeable emotions, and will 
never be persuaded that its pleasure is entirely without foundation. 
From these dispositions in philosophers and their disciples, arises 
that mutual complaisance betwixt them; while the former furnish 
such plenty of strange and unaccountable opinions, and the latter 
so readily believe them. Of this mutual complaisance I cannot 
give a more evident instance than in the doctrine of infinite 
divisibility, with the examination of which I shall begin this subject 
of the ideas of space and time. 

It is universally allowed, that the capacity of the mind is limited, 
and can never attain a full and adequate conception of infinity: 
and though it were not allowed, it would be sufficiently evident 
from the plainest observation and experience. It is also obvious, 
that whatever is capable of being divided in infinitum, must consist 
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of an infinite number of parts, and that it is impossible to set 
any bounds to the number of parts, without setting bounds at the 
same time to the division. It requires scarce any induction to 
conclude from hence, that the idea which we form of any finite 
quality, is not infinitely divisible, but that by proper distinctions 
and separations we may run up this idea to inferior ones, which 
will be perfectly simple and indivisible. In rejecting the infinite 
capacity of the mind, we suppose it may arrive at an end in the 
division of its ideas; nor are there any possible means of evading 
the evidence of this conclusion. 

It is therefore certain, that the imagination reaches a minimum 
and may raise up to itself an idea, of which it cannot conceive 
any subdivision, and which cannot be diminished without a total 
annihilation. When you tell me of the thousandth and ten- 
thousandth part of a grain of sand, I have a distinct idea of these 
numbers and of their different proportions; but the images which 
orm in my mind to represent the things themselves, are nothing 
different from each other, nor inferior to that image, by which I 
represent the grain of sand itself, which is supposed so vastly to 
exceed them. What consists of parts is distinguishable into them, 
d what is distinguishable is separable. But, whatever we may 
imag'ne of the thing, the idea of a grain of sand is not distinguish 
able nor separable into twenty, much less into a thousand ten 
thousand, or an infinite number of different ideas. 
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goes beyond a certain degree of minuteness as well as of greatness. 
Nothing can be more minute than some ideas which we form in 
the fancy, and images which appear to the senses; since there are 
ideas and images perfectly simple and indivisible. The only defect 
of our senses is, that they give us disproportioned images of things, 
and represent as minute and uncompounded what is really great 
and composed of a vast number of parts. This mistake we are not 
sensible of; but, taking the impressions of those minute objects, 
which appear to the senses to be equal, or nearly equal to the 
objects, and finding, by reason, that there are other objects vastly 
more minute, wc too hastily conclude, that these are inferior to 
any idea of our imagination or impression of our senses. This, 
however, is certain, that wc can form ideas, which shall be no 
greater than the smallest atom of the animal spirits of an insect a 
thousand times less than a mite: and we ought rather to conclude, 
that the difficulty lies in enlarging our conceptions so much as to 
form a just notion of a mite, or even of an insect a thousand times 
less than a mite. For, in order to form a just notion of these 
animals, we must have a distinct idea representing every part of 
them; which, according to the system of infinite divisibility, is 
utterly impossible, and according to that of indivisible parts or 
atoms, is extremely difficult, by reason of the vast number and 
multiplicity of these parts. 


SECTION II 

OF THE INFINITE DIVISIBILITY OF SPACE AND TIME 

Wherever ideas are adequate representations of objects, the 
relations, contradictions, and agreements of the ideas are all 
applicable to the objects; and this we may, in general, observe 
to be the foundation of all human knowledge. But our ideas are 
adequate representations of the most minute parts of extension; 
and, through whatever divisions and subdivisions we may suppose 
these parts to be arrived at, they can never become inferior to some 
ideas which we form. The plain consequence is, that whatever 
appears impossible and contradictory upon the comparison of these 
ideas, must be really impossible and contradictory, without any 
further excuse or evasion. 

Everything capable of being infinitely divided contains an infinite 
number of parts; otherwise the division would be stopped short 
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by the indivisible parts, which we should immediately arrive at. 
If therefore any finite extension be infinitely divisible, it can be 
no contradiction to suppose, that a finite extension contains an 
infinite number of parts: and vice versa, if it be a contradiction 
to suppose, that a finite extension contains an infinite number of 
parts, no finite extension can be infinitely divisible. But that this 
latter supposition is absurd, I easily convince myself by the con¬ 
sideration of my clear ideas. I first take the least idea I can form 
of a part of extension, and being certain that there is nothing more 
minute than this idea, I conclude, that whatever I discover by its 
means, must be a real quality of extension. I then repeat this 
idea once, twice, thrice, etc., and find the compound idea of 
extension arising from its repetition, always to augment, and 
become double, triple, quadruple, etc., till at last it swells up to 
a considerable bulk, greater or smaller, in proportion as I repeat 
more or less the same idea. When I stop in the addition of parts, 
he idea of extension ceases to augment; and were I to cariy on 
the addition m infinitum, I clearly perceive, that the idea of 
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admits of an infinite number of fractions, and is inexhaustible in 
its subdivisions. For by the same rule, these twenty men may 
be considered as a unit. The whole globe of the earth, nay, the 
whole universe may be considered as a unit. That term of unity 
is merely a fictitious denomination, which the mind may apply to 
any quantity of objects it collects together; nor can such a unity 
any more exist alone than number can, as being in reality a true 
number. But the unity, which can exist alone, and whose existence 
is necessary to that of all number, is of another kind, and must 

be perfectly indivisible, and incapable of being resolved into any 
lesser unity. 

All this reasoning takes place with regard to time; along with 
an additional argument, which it may be proper to take notice of. 
It is a property inseparable from time, and which in a manner 
constitutes its essence, that each of its parts succeeds another, and 
that none of them, however contiguous, can ever be coexistent. 
For the same reason that the year 1737 cannot concur with the 
present year 1738, every moment must be distinct from, and 
posterior or antecedent to another. It is certain then, that time, 
as it exists, must be composed of indivisible moments. For if in 
time we could never arrive at an end of division, and if each 
moment, as it succeeds another, were not perfectly single and 
indivisible, there would be an infinite number of coexistent 
moment, or parts of time; which I believe will be allowed to be 
an arrant contradiction. 

The infinite divisibility of space implies that of time, as is evident 
from the nature of motion.. If the latter, therefore, be impossible, 
the former must be equally so. 

I doubt not but it will readily be allowed by the most obstinate 
defender of the doctrine of infinite divisibility, that these arguments 
are difficulties, and that it is impossible to give any answer to 
them which will be perfectly clear and satisfactory. But here we 
may observe, that nothing can be more absurd than this custom 
of calling a difficulty what pretends to be a demonstration, and 
endeavouring by that means to elude its force and evidence. It is 
not in demonstrations, as in probabilities, that difficulties can take 
place, and one argument counterbalance another, and diminish 
its authority. A demonstration, if just, admits of no opposite 
difficulty; and if not just, it is a mere sophism, and consequently 
can never be a difficulty. It is either irresistible, or has no manner 
of force. To talk therefore of objections and replies, and balancing 
of arguments in such a question as this, is to confess, either that 
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human reason is nothing but a play of words, or that the person 

himself, who talks so, has not a capacity equal to such subjects. 

Demonstrations may be difficult to be comprehended, because of 

the abstractedness of the subject; but can never have any such 

difficulties as will weaken their authority, when once they are 
comprehended. 

It is true, mathematicians are wont to say, that there are here 
equally strong arguments on the other side of the question, and 
that the doctrine of indivisible points is also liable to unanswerable 
objections. Before I examine these arguments and objections in 
detail, I will here take them in a body, and endeavour, by a short 

and decisive reason, to prove, at once, that it is utterly impossible 
they can have any just foundation. 

It is an established maxim in metaphysics, That whatever the 

mmd clearly conceives includes the idea of possible existence, or, 

in other words, that nothing we imagine is absolutely impossible 

We can form the idea of a golden mountain, and from thence 

conclude that such a mountain may actually exist. We can form 

no idea of a mountain without a valley, and therefore regard it as 
impossible. & 


Now it is certain we have an idea of extension; for otherwise, 

rw i° *!, k and reaS0n concernin g >t? It is likewise certain, 
hat this idea, as conceived by the imagination, though divisible 

of an T ^ ^ infinitdy divisible ’ nor consists 

of our limited capacities. Here then is an idea of extension, which 
onsists of parts or inferior ideas, that are perfectly indivisible • 

is 0 no qU W * th ' S idCa ‘ mplieS n ° contradict i°n: consequently it 
is possible for extension really to exist conformable to if and 

ofmXmafi f ^ argUments em P lo y ed against the possibility 

“I r, SLl pomls a " mcre scholas,ic 


tha?'all mly ' a,ty 0nc S "P toher, and conclude 

dLn i T are eqUally S °P histicap since d is certain these 
monstrations cannot be just without proving the impossibility 

to mathematical points; which it is an evident absurdity to pretend 
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SECTION III 

OF THE OTHER QUALITIES OF OUR IDEAS OF SPACE AND TIME 

No discovery could have been made more happily for deciding all 
controversies concerning ideas, than that above mentioned, that 
impressions always take the precedency of them, and that every 
idea, with which the imagination is furnished, first makes its 
appearance in a correspondent impression. These latter percep¬ 
tions are all so clear and evident, that they admit of no contro¬ 
versy; though many of our ideas are so obscure, that it is almost 
impossible even for the mind, which forms them, to tell exactly 
their nature and composition. Let us apply this principle, in 
order to discover further the nature of our ideas of space and time. 

Upon opening my eyes and turning them to the surrounding 
objects, I perceive many visible bodies; and upon shutting them 
again, and considering the distance betwixt these bodies, I acquire 
the idea of extension. As every idea is derived from some 
impression which is exactly similar to it, the impressions similar 
tc this idea of extension, must either be some sensations derived 
from the sight, or some internal impressions arising from these 
sensations. 

Our internal impressions are our passions, emotions, desires, 
and aversions; none of which, I believe, will ever be asserted to 
be the model from which the idea of space is derived. There 
remains, therefore, nothing but the senses which can convey to us 
this original impression. Now, what impression do our senses here 
convey to us? This is the principal question, and decides without 

appeal concerning the nature of the idea. 

The table before me is alone sufficient by its view to give me 
the idea of extension. This idea, then, is borrowed from, and 
represents some impression which this moment appears to the 
senses. But my senses convey to me only the impressions of 
coloured points, disposed in a certain manner. If the eye is 
sensible of anything further, I desire it may be pointed out to me. 
But, if it be impossible to show anything further, we may conclude 
with certainty, that the idea of extension is nothing but a copy 
of these coloured points, and of the manner of their appearance. 

Suppose that, in the extended object, or composition of coloured 
points, from which we first received the idea of extension, the 
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points were of a purple colour; it follows, that in every repetition 
of that idea we would not only place the points in the same order 
with respect to each other, but also bestow on them that precise 
colour with which alone we are acquainted. But afterwards, having 
experience of the other colours of violet, green, red, white, black 
and of all the different compositions of these, and finding a 
resemblance in the disposition of coloured points, of which they 
are composed, we omit the peculiarities of colour, as far as possible 
and found an abstract idea merely on that disposition of points’ 
or manner of appearance, in which they agree. Nay, even when 
the resemblance is carried beyond the objects of one sense and 
the impressions of touch are found to be similar to those of’sight 
m the disposition of their parts; this does not hinder the abstract 
' ,, a , fr °™ representing both, upon account of their resemblance 
All abstract ideas are really nothing but particular ones, considered 
in a certain light; but being annexed to general terms, they are 

* fhlvT VariC ‘ y ' and ‘° COm P rehcnd objects, which, 
each other ' S ° me partlCulars ' arc in others vastly wide of 

The idea of time, being derived from the succession of our 
perceptions of every kind, ideas as well as impressions and 
repressions of reflection as well as of sensation, will afford us an 
instance of an abstract idea, which comprehends a still greater 
variety than that of space, and yet is represented in the fancy b v 

MvidUal id “ °< * ^nnined 

receive th/T ^ disposition o{ ™ble and tangible objects we 
receive the idea of space, so, from the succession of ideas and 

i" .hi! parSJr bv p 'r bave T ai " b0 " nds 

»bS"on°jhc ' hC m,nd ’ a " d bey ” d "» Sen c"o a ,':;;“ < l 
H yo wteUbonTl I CW ab ' C ,'° baS ' en ° T rc,a ' d STht 

1 Mr. Locke. 
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one of extension is formed, and separating it from all others, and 
considering it apart, let us form a judgment of its nature and 
qualities. 

It is plain it is not the idea of extension: for the idea of extension 
consists of parts; and this idea, according to the supposition, is 
perfectly simple and indivisible. Is it, therefore, nothing? That 
is absolutely impossible. For as the compound idea of extension, 
which is real, is composed of such ideas, were these so many 
nonentities there would be a real existence composed of nonentities, 
which is absurd. Here, therefore, I must ask, What is our idea 
of a simple and indivisible point ? No wonder if my answer appear 
somewhat new, since the question itself has scarce ever yet been 
thought of. We are wont to dispute concerning the nature of 
mathematical points, but seldom concerning the nature of their 
ideas. 

The idea of space is conveyed to the mind by two senses, the 
sight and touch; nor does anything ever appear extended, that is 
not either visible or tangible. That compound impression, which 
represents extension, consists of several lesser impressions, that 
are indivisible to the eye or feeling, and may be called impressions 
of atoms or corpuscles endowed with colour and solidity. But 
this is not all. It is not only requisite that these atoms should be 
coloured or tangible, in order to discover themselves to our senses; 
it is also necessary we should preserve the idea of their colour or 
tangibility, in order to comprehend them by our imagination. 
There is nothing but the idea of their colour or tangibility which 
can render them conceivable by the mind. Upon the removal of 
the ideas of these sensible qualities, they are utterly annihilated 
to the thought or imagination. 

Now, such as the parts are, such is the whole. If a point be 
not considered as coloured or tangible, it can convey to us no 
idea; and consequently the idea of extension, which is composed 
of the ideas of these points, can never possibly exist: but if the 
idea of extension really can exist, as we are conscious it does, its 
parts must also exist; and in order to that, must be considered 
as coloured or tangible. We have, therefore, no idea of space 
or extension, but when we regard it as an object either of our 
sight or feeling. 

The same reasoning will prove, that the indivisible moments of 
time must be filled with some real object or existence, whose 
succession forms the duration, and makes it be conceivable by 
the mind. 
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SECTION IV 

OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 


Our system concerning space and time consists of two parts, which 
are intimately connected together. The first depends on this chain 
of reasoning. The capacity of the mind is not infinite, consequently 
no idea of extension or duration consists of an infinite number 
of parts or inferior ideas, but of a finite number, and these simple 
and indivisible: it is, therefore, possible for space and time to 
exist conformable to this idea: and if it be possible, it is certain 
they actually do exist conformable to it, since their infinite 
divisibility is utterly impossible and contradictory. 

The other part of our system is a consequence of this. The 

parts, into which the ideas of space and time resolve themselves 

become at last indivisible; and these indivisible parts, being nothing 

m themselves, are inconceivable when not filled with something 

real and existent. The ideas of space and time are, therefore no 

separate or distinct ideas, but merely those of the manner or order 

in which objects exist; or, in other words, it is impossible to conceive 

either a vacuum and extension without matter, or a time when 

there was no succession or change in any real existence. The 

ultimate connection betwixt these parts of our system is the reason 

why we shall examine together the objections which have been 

urged agamst both of them, beginning with those against the finite 
divisibility of extension. 

1 . The first of these objections which I shall take notice of is 
more proper to prove this connection and dependence of the one 
part upon the other than to destroy either of them. It has often 
been maintained in the schools, that extension must be divisible 
in mfmium, because the system of mathematical points is absurd’ 
nd that system is absurd, because a mathemafical point is a 
nonentity, and consequently can never, by its conjunction with 
others form a real existence. This would be perfecdy decisTve 
ere there no medium betwixt the infinite divisibility of matter and 

me e d,u°m en vi: y 1 P ° intS ' ‘her/ is 2 ° 
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real extension, such as a physical point is supposed to be, can 
never exist without parts different from each other; and wherever 

objects are different, they are distinguishable and separable by the 
imagination. 

2. The second objection is derived from the necessity there 
would be of penetration, if extension consisted of mathematical 
points. A simple and indivisible atom that touches another must 
necessarily penetrate it; for it is impossible it can touch it by its 
external parts, from the very supposition of its perfect simplicity, 
which excludes all parts. It must therefore touch it intimately, 
and in its whole essence, secundum se, tota, et totaliter ; which is 
the very definition of penetration. But penetration is impossible: 
mathematical points are of consequence equally impossible. 

I answer this objection by substituting a juster idea of penetra¬ 
tion. Suppose two bodies, containing no void within their 
circumference, to approach each other, and to unite in such a 
manner that the body, which results from their union, is no more 
extended than either of them; it is this we must mean when we 
talk of penetration. But it is evident this penetration is nothing 
but the annihilation of one of these bodies, and the preservation 
of the other, without being able to distinguish particularly which 
is preserved and which annihilated. Before the approach we have 
the idea of two bodies; after it we have the idea only of one. It 
is impossible for the mind to preserve any notion of difference 
betwixt two bodies of the same nature existing in the same place 
at the same time. 

Taking then penetration in this sense, for the annihilation of one 
body upon its approach to another, I ask any one if he sees a 
necessity that a coloured or tangible point should be annihilated 
upon the approach of another coloured or tangible point? On 
the contrary, does he not evidently perceive, that, from the union 
of these points, there results an object which is compounded and 
divisible, and may be distinguished into two parts, of which each 
preserves its existence, distinct and separate, notwithstanding its 
contiguity to the other? Let him aid his fancy by conceiving 
these points to be of different colours, the better to prevent their 
coalition and confusion. A blue and a red point may surely lie 
contiguous without any penetration or annihilation. For if they 
cannot, what possibly can become of them? Whether shall the 
red or the blue be annihilated? Or if these colours unite into one, 
what new colour will they produce by their union? 

What chiefly gives rise to these objections, and at the same time 
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renders it so difficult to give a satisfactory answer to them, is the 
natural infirmity and unsteadiness both of our imagination and 
senses when employed on such minute objects. Put a spot of ink 
upon paper, and retire to such a distance that the spot becomes 
altogether invisible, you will find, that, upon your return and 
nearer approach, the spot first becomes visible by short intervals, 
and afterwards becomes always visible; and afterwards acquires 
only a new force in its colouring, without augmenting its bulk; and 
afterwards, when it has increased to such a degree as to be really 
extended, it is still difficult for the imagination to break it into 
its component parts, because of the uneasiness it finds in the 
conception of such a minute object as a single point. This infirmity 
affects most of our reasonings on the present subject, and makes 
it almost impossible to answer in an intelligible manner, and in 
proper expressions, many questions which may arise concerning it. 

3. There have been many objections drawn from the mathe¬ 
matics against the indivisibility of the parts of extension, though 
at first sight that science seems rather favourable to the present 
doctrine; and if it be contrary in its demonstrations, it is perfectly 
conformable in its definitions. My present business then must be 
.0 defend the definitions and refute the demonstrations. 

A surface is defined to be length and breadth without depth- a 
fine to be length without breadth or depth; a point to be what has 
neither length, breadth, nor depth. It is evident that this is 
perfectly unintelligible upon any other supposition than that of 
the composition of extension by indivisible points or atoms. How 

Wrthoul dep“> 8 Wi,h °"' lcn8 ' h ' wi,hout br « d <'>. 

rJr J , d !fl en l“": CtS ' ’ 6nd ' ha " bcen madc <° lhis MBumenl. 

he objects of geometry, those surfaces, line? and points, whose 
p oportions and positions it examines, are mere ideas in the mind • 
d not only never did, but never can exist in nature. They ne^ 
did exist; for no one will pretend to draw a line or make a surface 
Cn ,re y conformable to the definition: they never can exist for 

thaUl? Pr ° dUCC dcmonslrations from ‘hose very ideas to prove 
that they are impossible. p 

,, But f , Can an y f hing be imagined more absurd and contradictory 
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have no clear idea of it, because we have a clear idea. It is in 
vain to search for a contradiction in anything that is distinctly 
conceived by the mind. Did it imply any contradiction, it is 
impossible it could ever be conceived. 

There is therefore no medium betwixt allowing at least the 
possibility of indivisible points, and denying their ideas; and it is 
on this latter principle that the second answer to the foregoing 
argument is founded. It has been pretended, that though it be 
impossible to conceive a length without any breadth, yet by an 
abstraction without a separation we can consider the one without 
regarding the other; in the same manner as we may think of the 
length of the way betwixt two towns and overlook its breadth. 
The length is inseparable from the breadth both in nature and in 
our minds; but this excludes not a partial consideration, and a 
distinction of reason, after the manner above explained. 

In refuting this answer I shall not insist on the argument, which 
I have already sufficiently explained, that if it be impossible for 
the mind to arrive at a minimum in its ideas, its capacity must be 
infinite in order to comprehend the infinite number of parts, of 
which its idea of any extension would be composed. I shall here 
endeavour to find some new absurdities in this reasoning. 

A surface terminates a solid; a line terminates a surface; a point 

terminates a line; but I assert, that if the ideas of a point, line, or 

surface, were not indivisible, it is impossible we should ever 

conceive these terminations. For let these ideas be supposed 

infinitely divisible, and then let the fancy endeavour to fix itself 

on the idea of the last surface, line, or point, it immediately finds 

this idea to break into parts; and upon its seizing the last of these 

parts, it loses its hold by a new division, and so on in infinitum, 

without any possibility of its arriving at a concluding idea. The 

number of fractions bring it no nearer the last division than the first 

idea it formed. Every particle eludes the grasp by a new fraction, 

like quicksilver, when we endeavour to seize it. But as in fact 

there must be something which terminates the idea of every finite 

quantity, and as this terminating idea cannot itself consist of parts 

of inferior ideas, otherwise it would be the last of its parts, which 

finished the idea, and so on; this is a clear proof, that the ideas 

of surfaces, lines, and points, admit not of any division; those of 

# • 

surfaces in depth, of lines in breadth and depth, and of points in 
any dimension. 

The schoolmen were so sensible of the force of this argument, 
that some of them maintained that nature has mixed among those 
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particles of matter, which are divisible in infinitum, a number of 
mathematical points in order to give a termination to bodies; and 
others eluded the force of this reasoning by a heap of unintelligible 
cavils and distinctions. Both these adversaries equally yield the 
victory. A man who hides himself confesses as evidently the 
superiority of his enemy, as another, who fairly delivers his arms. 

Thus it appears, that the definitions of mathematics destroy the 
pretended demonstrations; and that if we have the idea of indi¬ 
visible points, lines, and surfaces, conformable to the definition, 
their existence is certainly possible; but if we have no such idea, 
it is impossible we can ever conceive the termination of any 

figure, without which conception there can be no geometrical 
demonstration. 


But I go further, and maintain, that none of these demonstrations 
ran have sufficient weight to establish such a principle as this of 
infinite divisibility; and that because with regard to such minute 
objects, they are not properly demonstrations, being built on ideas 
which are not exact, and maxims which are not precisely true. 
When geometry decides anything concerning the proportions of 
quantity, we ought not to look for the utmost precision and 
exactness. None of its proofs extend so far; it takes the dimensions 
aiffi proporuons 0 f figures justly; but roughly, and with some 
berty. Its errors are never considerable, nor would it err at all 
did it not aspire to such an absolute perfection 

I first ask mathematicians what they mean when they say one 
line or surface is equal to, or greater, or less than another? Let 
any of them give an answer, to whatever sect he belongs and 

nf'nT-m ^ ° r 00 mathematic * ans who defend the hypothesis 
of indivisible points, and yet these have the readiest and iuste 

answer to the present question. They need only reply that lines 

“ th L a pr T ,ht "™»»* varies, the pr„p„£ 

e juH as well as obvious, yet I may affit, haf h tanTS 
of equality ,s entirely useless, and that it never is I T 

respec”to"each *° ^ ^ ° r ^ 

cios,tio„ ea o C f h anT,me pitted ^ ^ 

01 touch, are so minute and so confounded wlh each other thaft 
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is utterly impossible for the mind to compute their number, such 
a computation will never afford us a standard by which we may 
judge of proportions. No one will ever be able to determine, by 
an exact enumeration, that an inch has fewer points than a foot, 
or a foot fewer than an ell, or any greater measure; for which 
reason, we seldom or never consider this as the standard of equality 
or inequality. 

As to those who imagine that extension is divisible in infinitum, 
it is impossible they can make use of this answer, or fix the equality 
of any line or surface by a numeration of its component parts. 
For since, according to their hypothesis, the least as well as greatest 
figures contain an infinite number of parts, and since infinite 
numbers, properly speaking, can neither be equal nor unequal 
with respect to each other, the equality or inequality of any portions 
of space can never depend on any proportion in the number of 
their parts. It is true, it may be said, that the inequality of an 
ell and a yard consists in the different numbers of the feet of which 
they are composed, and that of a foot and a yard in the number 
of inches. But as that quantity we call an inch in the one is 
supposed equal to what we call an inch in the other, and as it is 
impossible for the mind to find this equality by proceeding in 
infinitum with these references to inferior quantities, it is evident 
that at last we must fix some standard of equality different from 


an enumeration of the parts. 

There are some who pretend, that equality is best defined by 
congruity , and that any two figures are equal, when upon the 
placing of one upon the other, all their parts correspond to and 
touch each other. In order to judge of this definition let us consider, 
that since equality is a relation, it is not, strictly speaking, a 
property in the figures themselves, but arises merely from the 
comparison which the mind makes betwixt them. If it consists, 
therefore, in this imaginary application and mutual contact of 
parts, we must, at least, have a distinct notion of these parts, and 
must conceive their contact. Now it is plain, that in this conception 
we would run up these parts to the greatest minuteness which can 
possibly be conceived, since the contact of large parts would never 


render the figures equal. But the minutest parts we can conceive 
are mathematical points, and consequently this standard of equality 
is the same with that derived from the equality of the number of 
points, which we have already determined to be a just but useless 
standard. We must therefore look to some other quarter for a 


solution of the present difficulty. 
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There are many philosophers, who refuse to assign any standard 

of equality, but assert, that it is sufficient to present two objects 

that are equal in order to give us a just notion ol this proportion. 

All definitions, say they, are fruitless without the perception of 

such objects; and where we perceive such objects we no longer 

stand in need of any definition. To this reasoning f entirely agree; 

and assert, that the only useful notion of equality, or inequality, 

is derived from the whole united appearance and the comparison 
of particular objects. 

It is evident that the eye, or rather the mind, is often able at one 

view to determine the proportions of bodies, and pronounce them 

equal to, or greater or less than each other, without examining or 

comparing the number of their minute parts. Such judgments are 

not only common, but in many cases certain and infallible. When 

t e measure of a yard and that of a foot are presented, the mind 

can no more question, that the first is longer than the second, than 

it can doubt of those principles which arc the most clear and 
seit-evident. 


1 here are therefore three proportions, which the mind distin¬ 
guishes in the general appearance of its objects, and calls by the 

cemin? ^ But thou 6 h its decisions con¬ 

cerning these proportions be sometimes infallible, they are not 

a ways so; nor are our judgments of this kind more exempt from 

corr ttr firt r "T “ ^ ***«' We ^t.y 

hose objects to be equal, which at first we esteemed unequal- and 

an. he,. No, ls lhis thc on|y correclion wh » thc ^ Cr m ' e h “ 

of our senses undergo; but we often discover our error bv a 
the us° f° n ° f thC ° bjeCtS; ° r ' WhCre that is impracticable 7 by 

— y “ “ ch - US of diffS 

proportions. And even this correction is susceDtible of 

™of n 'th and f diffCrC K t degrees 0f exactncss > according to the 
«*“ lhe bodics - aiid *■» 

thdr^correclions'^and 0 finlhf lhaMh USl0med ,0 ^n,e„,s «"•> 

two figures have in the eve SamC Pr ° P ° rt,0n which makes 
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comparison. But we are not content with this. For as sound 
reason convinces us that there are bodies vastly more minute than 
those which appear to the senses; and as a false reason would 
persuade us, that there are bodies infinitely more minute, we clearly 
perceive that we are not possessed of any instrument or art of 
measuring which can secure us from all error and uncertainty. 
We are sensible that the addition or removal of one of these minute 
parts is not discernible either in the appearance or measuring; and 
as we imagine that two figures, which were equal before, cannot 
be equal after this removal or addition, we therefore suppose some 
imaginary standard of equality, by which the appearances and 
measuring are exactly corrected, and the figures reduced entirely 
to that proportion. This standard is plainly imaginary. For as 
the very idea of equality is that of such a particular appearance, 
corrected by juxtaposition or a common measure, the notion of 
any correction beyond what we have instruments and art to make, 
is a mere fiction of the mind, and useless as well as incomprehen¬ 
sible. But though this standard be only imaginary, the fiction 
however is very natural; nor is anything more usual, than for the 
mind to proceed after this manner with any action, even after the 
reason has ceased, which first determined it to begin. This appears 
very conspicuously with regard to time; where, though it is evident 
we have no exact method of determining the proportions of parts, 
not even so exact as in extension, yet the various corrections of 
our measures, and their different degrees of exactness, have given 
us an obscure and implicit notion of a perfect and entire equality. 
The case is the same in many other subjects. A musician, finding 
his ear become every day more delicate, and correcting himself 
by reflection and attention, proceeds with the same act of the mind 
even when the subject fails him, and entertains a notion of a 
complete tierce or octave, without being able to tell whence he 
derives his standard. A painter forms the same fiction with regard 
to colours; a mechanic with regard to motion. To the one light 
and shade, to the other swift and slow, are imagined to be capable 
of an exact comparison and equality beyond the judgments of the 
senses. 

We may apply the same reasoning to curve and right lines. 
Nothing is more apparent to the senses than the distinction betwixt 
a curve and a right line; nor are there any ideas we more easily 
form than the ideas of these objects. But however easily we may 
form these ideas, it is impossible to produce any definition of them, 
which will fix the precise boundaries betwixt them. When wc 
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draw lines upon paper or any continued surface, there is a certain 
order by which the lines run along from one point to another, that 
they may produce the entire impression of a curve or right line; 
but this order is perfectly unknown, and nothing is observed but 
the united appearance. Thus, even upon the system of indivisible 
points, we can only form a distant notion of some unknown standard 
to these objects. Upon that of infinite divisibility we cannot go 
even this length, but are reduced merely to the general appearance, 
as the rule by which we determine lines to be either curve or right 
ones. But though we can give no perfect definition of these lines, 
nor produce any very exact method of distinguishing the one from 
the other, yet this hinders us not from correcting the first appear¬ 
ance by a more accurate consideration, and by a comparison with 
some rule, of whose rectitude, from repeated trials, we have a 
greater assurance. And it is from these corrections, and by 
carrying on the same action of the mind, even when its reason 
fails us, that we form the loose idea of a perfect standard to these 
figures, without being able to explain or comprehend it. 

It is true, mathematicians pretend they give an exact definition 
of a nght line when they say, it is the shortest way betwixt two 
points. But in the first place I observe, that this is more properly 
he discovery of one of the properties of a right line, than a just 
ehmtion of it. For I ask any one, if, upon mention of a right 
line he thinks not immediately on such a particular appearance, 
and it it is not by accident only that he considers this property? 

" L n , e Can be com P reh ended alone; but this definition is 
unintelligible without a comparison with other lines, which we 

conceive to be more extended. In common life, it is established 

as a maxim, that the straightest way is always the shortest; which 

,° U . 6 f aS absurd as t0 sa y. the shortest way is always the 
ortest if our idea of a right line was not different from that of 
the shortest way betwixt two points. 

Secondly, I repeat, what I have already established, that we 
ave no precise idea of equality and inequality, shorter and longer, 
e than of a nght line or a curve; and consequently that the 
one can never afford us a perfect standard for the other. An exact 
idea can never be built on such as are loose and undeterminate. 

standard^ ! P ! am SU ? faCe is as little susc eptible of a precise 

distinguish 3 that v! * line ’ n ° r have We any other means of 
in vam th i 8 Tk a SUrface ’ than its § eneral a PPearance. It is 

by the flowing of a nght line. It will immediately be objected 
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that our idea of a surface is as independent of this method of 
forming a surface, as our idea of an ellipse is of that of a cone; 
that the idea of a right line is no more precise than that of a plain 
surface; that a right line may flow irregularly, and by that means 
form a figure quite different from a plane; and that therefore we 
must suppose it to flow along two right lines parallel to each other 
and on the same plane; which is a description that explains a 
thing by itself, and returns in a circle. 

It appears, then, that the ideas which are most essential to 
geometry, viz., those of equality and inequality, of a right line 
and a plain surface, are far from being exact and determinate, 
according to our common method of conceiving them. Not only 
we are incapable of telling if the case be in any degree doubtful, 
when such particular figures are equal; when such a line is a right 
one, and such a surface a plain one; but we can form no idea of 
that proportion, or of these figures, which is firm and invariable. 
Our appeal is still to the weak and fallible judgment, which we 
make from the appearance of the objects, and correct by a compass, 
of common measure; and if we join the supposition of any further 
correction, it is of such a one as is either useless or imaginary. 
In vain should we have recourse to the common topic, and employ 
the supposition of a Deity, whose omnipotence may enable him 
to form a perfect geometrical figure, and describe a right line 
without any curve or inflection. As the ultimate standard of these 
figures is derived from nothing but the senses and imagination, it 
is absurd to talk of any perfection beyond what these faculties 
can judge of; since the true perfection of anything consists in its 
conformity to its standard. 

Now, since these ideas are so loose and uncertain, I would fain 
ask any mathematician, what infallible assurance he has, not only 
of the more intricate and obscure propositions of his science, but 
of the most vulgar and obvious principles? How can he prove to 
me, for instance, that two right lines cannot have one common 
segment? Or that it is impossible to draw more than one right 
line betwixt any two points? Should he tell me, that these opinions 
are obviously absurd, and repugnant to our clear ideas; I would 
answer, that I do not deny, where two right lines incline upon 
each other with a sensible angle, but it is absurd to imagine them 
to have a common segment. But supposing these two lines to 
approach at the rate of an inch in twenty leagues, I perceive no 
absurdity in asserting, that upon their contact they become one. 
For, I beseech you, by what rule or standard do you judge, when 
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you assert that the line, in which I have supposed them to concur, 
cannot make the same right line with those two, that form so small 
an angle betwixt them? You must surely have some idea of a 
right line, to which this line does not agree. Do you therefore 
mean, that it takes not the points in the same order and by the 
same rule, as is peculiar and essential to a right line? If so, I 
must inform you, that besides that, in judging after this manner, 
you allow that extension is composed of indivisible points (which, 
perhaps, is more than you intend), besides this, I say, I must 
inform you, that neither is this the standard from which we form 
the idea of a right line; nor, if it were, is there any such firmness 
in our senses or imagination, as to determine when such an order 
is violated or preserved. The original standard of a right line is 
m reality nothing but a certain general appearance; and it is 
evident right lines may be made to concur with each other, and 

ehh p C r° r n SP ? nd m 0 thls . standard > thou § h corrected by all the means 
cither practicable or imaginable. 
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endeavour to prove, that quantity itself admits of such a division; 
and to prove this by means of ideas, which are directly opposite 
in that particular. And as this absurdity is very glaring in itself, 
so there is no argument founded on it, which is not attended with 
a new absurdity, and involves not an evident contradiction. 

I might give as instances those arguments for infinite divisibility 
which are derived from the point of contact. I know there is no 
mathematician, who will not refuse to be judged by the diagrams 
he describes upon paper, these being loose draughts, as he will 
tell us, and serving only to convey with greater facility certain, 
ideas, which are the true foundation of all our reasoning. This I 
am satisfied with, and am willing to rest the controversy merely 
upon these ideas. I desire therefore our mathematician to form, 
as accurately as possible, the ideas of a circle and a right line, 
and then I ask, if upon the conception of their contact he can 
conceive them as touching in a mathematical point, or if he must 
necessarily imagine them to concur for some space. Whichever 
side he chooses, he runs himself into equal difficulties. If he 
affirms, that in tracing these figures in his imagination, he can 
imagine them to touch only in a point, he allows the possibility 
of that idea, and consequently of the thing. If he says, that in 
his conception of the contact of those lines, he must make them 
concur, he thereby acknowledges the fallacy of geometrical 
demonstrations, when carried beyond a certain degree of minute¬ 
ness; since, it is certain he has such demonstrations against the 
concurrence of a circle and a right line; that is, in other words, he 
can prove an idea, viz., that of concurrence, to be incompatible 
with two other ideas, viz., those of a circle and right line, thoug 
at the same time he acknowledges these ideas to be inseparab e. 


SECTION V 

THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED 

If the second part of my system be true, that the idea of space or 
extension is nothing but the idea of visible or tangib e potn 
distributed in a certain order , it follows, that we can form no 1 ea 
of a vacuum, or space, where there is nothing visible or ^ an 8 1 
This gives rise to three objections, which I shall examine toge er, 
because the answer I shall give to one is a consequence o a 

which I shall make use of for the others. 

First, it may be said, that men have disputed for many ages 
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concerning a vacuum and a plenum, without being able to bring 

the affair to a final decision: and philosophers, even at this day, 

think themselves at liberty to take party on either side, as their 

fancy leads them. But whatever foundation there may be for a 

controversy concerning the things themselves, it may be pretended 

that the very dispute is decisive concerning the idea, and that it 

is impossible men could so long reason about a vacuum, and either 

refute or defend it, without having a notion of what they refuted 
or defended. 

Secondly, if this argument should be contested, the reality, or 
at least'possibility, of the idea of a vacuum, may be proved by 
the following reasoning. Every idea is possible which is a neces¬ 
sary and infallible consequence of such as are possible Now 
though we allow the world to be at present a plenum, we may 
easily conceive it to be deprived of motion; and this idea will 
certainly be allowed possible. It must also be allowed possible, 

0 conceive the annihilation of any part of matter by the omni- 
po ence of the Deity, while the other parts remain at rest. For as 
every ,dea that ,s distinguishable is separable by the imaeinatioiT 
and as every idea that is separable by the imaginatmn 
conceived to be separately existent, it is evident, that the existence 

thar^a f f n0 m ° re im P lies the existen « of another 

than a square figure in one body implies a square figure in evew 

concurrence of these two possible ideas of and alnMation 
and what must we conceive to follow upon the annihilation of all 
he a,r and subtile matter in the chamber, supposing the waffs to 

emain the same, without any motion or alteration? Th^ 
some metaphysicians who answer, that since matter and extension 
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a motion. If you conceive anything betwixt them, you suppose a 
new creation. But keeping strictly to the two ideas of rest and 
annihilation, it is evident, that the idea which results from them is 
not that of a contact of parts, but something else, which is 
concluded to be the idea of a vacuum. 

The third objection carries the matter still further, and not only 
asserts, that the idea of a vacuum is real and possible, but also 
necessary and unavoidable. This assertion is founded on the motion 
we observe in bodies, which, it is maintained, would be impossible 
and inconceivable without a vacuum, into which one body must 
move in order to make way for another. I shall not enlarge upon 
this objection, because it principally belongs to natural philosophy, 

which lies without our present sphere. 

In order to answer these objections, we must take the matter 
pretty deep, and consider the nature and origin of several ideas, 
lest we dispute without understanding perfectly the subject of the 
controversy. It is evident the idea of darkness is no positive idea, 
but merely the negation of light, or, more properly speaking, of 
coloured and visible objects. A man who enjoys his sight, receives 
no other perception from turning his eyes on every side, when 
entirely deprived of light, than what is common to him with one 
born blind; and it is certain such a one has no idea either of light 
or darkness. The consequence of this is, that it is not from the 
mere removal of visible objects we receive the impression of 
extension without matter; and that the idea of utter darkness can 

never be the same with that of vacuum. 

Suppose, again, a man to be supported in the air, and to be 
softly conveyed along by some invisible power; it is evident he is 
sensible of nothing, and never receives the idea of extension, nor 
indeed any idea, from this invariable motion. Even supposing 
he moves his limbs to and fro, this cannot convey to him that idea. 
He feels in that case a certain sensation or impression, the parts 
of which are successive to each other, and may give him the idea 
of time, but certainly are not disposed in such a manner as is 

necessary to convey the idea of space or extension. 

Since, then, it appears that darkness and motion, with the utter 

removal of everything visible and tangible, can never give us e 
idea of extension without matter, or of a vacuum; the next question 
is, whether they can convey this idea, when mixed with something 

visible and tangible? 

It is commonly allowed by philosophers, that all bodies wnicn 
discover themselves to the eye, appear as if painted on a plain 
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surface, and that their different degrees of remoteness from our¬ 
selves are discovered more by reason than by the senses. When I 
hold up my hand before me, and spread my fingers, they are 
separated as perfectly by the blue colour of the firmament, as 
they could be by any visible object which I could place betwixt 
them. In order, therefore, to know whether the sight can convey 
the impression and idea of a vacuum, we must suppose, that 
amidst an entire darkness, there are luminous bodies presented to 
us, whose light discovers only these bodies themselves, without 
giving us any impression of the surrounding objects. 

We must form a parallel supposition concerning the objects of 
our feeling. It is not proper to suppose a perfect removal of all 
tangible objects: we must allow something to be perceived by the 
feeling, and after an interval and motion of the hand or other organ 
of sensation, another object of the touch to be met with, and upon 
leaving that, another; and so on, as often as we please The 

question is, whether these intervals do not afford us the idea of 
extension without body? 

To begin with the first case; it is evident, that when only two 
01 SmaI1 dist f ce ; if this distance varies, we can perceivffis 

This is our natural and most familiar way of thinking but which 
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The sole difference betwixt an absolute darkness and the 
appearance of two or more visible luminous objects consists, as I 
said, in the objects themselves, and in the manner they affect our 
senses. The angles, which the rays of light flowing from them form 
with each other; the motion that is required in the eye, in its 
passage from one to the other; and the different parts of the organs 
which are affected by them; these produce the only perceptions 
from which we can judge of the distance. But as these perceptions 
are each of them simple and indivisible, they can never give us 
the idea of extension. 

We may illustrate this by considering the sense of feeling, and 
the imaginary distance or interval interposed betwixt tangible or 
solid objects. I suppose two cases, viz., that of a man supported 
in the air, and moving his limbs to and fro, without meeting 
anything tangible; and that of a man, who, feeling something 
tangible, leaves it, and, after a motion of which he is sensible, 
perceives another tangible object; and I then ask, wherein consists 
the difference betwixt these two cases? No one will make any 
scruple to affirm, that it consists merely in the perceiving those 
objects, and that the sensation, which arises from the motion, is 
in both cases the same; and as that sensation is not capable of 
conveying to us an idea of extension, when unaccompanied with 
some other perception, it can no more give us that idea, when 
mixed with the impressions of tangible objects, since that mixture 
produces no alteration upon it. 

But though motion and darkness, either alone or attended with 
tangible and visible objects, convey no idea of a vacuum or exten¬ 
sion without matter, yet they are the causes why we falsely imagine 
we can form such an idea. For there is a close relation betwixt 
that motion and darkness, and a real extension, or composition of 
visible and tangible objects. 

First, we may observe, that two visible objects, appearing in 
the midst of utter darkness, affect the senses in the same manner, 
and form the same angle by the rays which flow from them, and 
meet in the eye, as if the distance betwixt them were filled with 
visible objects, that give us a true idea of extension. The sensation 
of motion is likewise the same, when there is nothing tangible 
interposed betwixt two bodies, as when we feel a compounded 
body, whose different parts are placed beyond each other. 

Secondly, we find by experience, that two bodies, which are so 
placed as to effect the senses in the same manner with two others, 
that have a certain extent of visible objects interposed betwixt 
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them, are capable of receiving the same extent, without any 
sensible impulse or penetration, and without any change on 
that angle, under which they appear to the senses. In like 
manner, where there is one object, which we cannot feel after 
another without an interval, and the perceiving of that sensation 
we call motion in our hand or organ of sensation; experience shows 
us, that it is possible the same object may be felt with the same 
sensation of motion, along with the interposed impression of solid 
and tangible objects, attending the sensation. That is, in other 
words, an invisible and intangible distance may be converted into 
a visible and tangible one, without any change on the distant 
objects. 


Thirdly, we may observe, as another relation betwixt these two 
kinds of distance, that they have nearly the same effects on every 
natural phenomenon. For as all qualities, such as heat, cold, 
light, attraction, etc., diminish in proportion to the distance; there 
is but little difference observed, whether this distance be marked 
out by compounded and sensible objects, or be known only by 
the manner in which the distant objects affect the senses. 

Here then are three relations betwixt that distance, which con¬ 
veys the idea of extension, and that other, which is not filled with 
any coloured or solid object. The distant objects affect the senses 
in the same manner, whether separated by the one distance or the 
other; the second species of distance is found capable of receiving 
the first; and they both equally diminish the force of every quality. 

These relations betwixt the two kinds of distance, will afford 


us an easy reason why the one has so often been taken for the 
other, and why we imagine we have an idea of extension without 
the idea of any object either of the sight or feeling. For we may 
establish it as a general maxim in this science of human nature, 
that wherever there is a close relation betwixt two ideas, the mind 

■ S ^ t0 mistake ‘hem, and in all its discourses and reasonings 
to use the one for the other. This phenomenon occurs on so many 
occasions, and is of such consequence, that I cannot forbear 
stopping a moment to examine its causes. I shall only premise 
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instance of that very principle, which I endeavour to explain. 

When I received the relations of resemblance, contiguity, and 
causation, as principles of union among ideas, without examining 
into their causes, it was more in prosecution of my first maxim, 
that we must in the end rest contented with experience, than for 
want of something specious and plausible, which I might have 
displayed on that subject. It would have been easy to have made 
an imaginary dissection of the brain, and have shown, why, upon 
our conception of any idea, the animal spirits run into all the 
contiguous traces, and rouse up the other ideas that are related 
to it. But though I have neglected any advantage, which I might 
have drawn from this topic in explaining the relations of ideas, 
I am afraid I must here have recourse to it, in order to account 
for the mistakes that arise from these relations. I shall therefore 
observe, that as the mind is endowed with a power of exciting any 
idea it pleases; whenever it despatches the spirits into that region 
of the brain, in which the idea is placed; these spirits always excite 
the idea, when they run precisely into the proper traces, and 
rummage that cell, which belongs to the idea. But as their motion 
is seldom direct, and naturally turns a little to the one side or the 
other; for this reason the animal spirits, falling into the contiguous 
traces, present other related ideas, in lieu of that which the mind 
desired at first to survey. This change we arc not always sensible 
of; but continuing still the same train of thought, make use of 
the related idea, which is presented to us, and employ it in our 
reasoning, as if it were the same with what we demanded. This 
is the cause of many mistakes and sophisms in philosophy; as will 
naturally be imagined, and as it would be easy to show, if there 
was occasion. 

Of the three relations above mentioned that of resemblance is 
the most fertile source of error; and indeed there are few mistakes 
in reasoning, which do not borrow largely from that origin. 
Resembling ideas are not only related together, but the actions of 
the mind, which we employ in considering them, are so little 
different, that we are not able to distinguish them. This last 
circumstance is of great consequence; and we may in general 
observe, that wherever the actions of the mind in forming any 
two ideas are the same or resembling, we are very apt to confound 
these ideas, and take the one for the other. Of this we shall see 
many instances in the progress of this treatise. But though 
resemblance be the relation, which most readily produces a mistake 
in ideas, yet the others of causation and contiguity may also concur 
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in the same influence. We might produce the figures of poets and 
orators, as sufficient proofs of this, were it as usual as it is reason¬ 
able, in metaphysical subjects, to draw our arguments from that 
quarter. But lest metaphysicians should esteem this below their 
dignity, I shall borrow a proof from an observation, which may be 
made on most of their own discourses, viz., that it is usual for 
men to use words for ideas, and to talk instead of thinking in 
their reasonings. We use words for ideas, because they are 
commonly so closely connected, that the mind easily mistakes them. 
And this likewise is the reason, why we substitute the idea of a 
distance, which is not considered either as visible or tangible, in 
the room of extension, which is nothing but a composition of 
visible or tangible points disposed in a certain order. In causing 
this mistake there concur both the relations of causation and 
resemblance. As the first species of distance is found to be con¬ 
vertible into the second, it is in this respect a kind of cause; and 
the similarity of their manner of affecting the senses, and 
diminishing every quality, forms the relation of resemblance. 

After this chain of reasoning and explication of my principles, 
I am now prepared to answer all the objections that have been 
offered, whether derived from metaphysics or mechanics. The 
frequent disputes concerning a vacuum, or extension without 
matter, prove not the reality of the idea, upon which the dispute 
turns; there being nothing more common, than to see men deceive 
themselves in this particular; especially when, by means of any 

close relation, there is another idea presented, which may be the 
occasion of their mistake. 

We may make almost the same answer to the second objection, 
derived from the conjunction of the ideas of rest and annihilation. 
When everything is annihilated in the chamber, and the walls 
continue immovable, the chamber must be conceived much in the 
same manner as at present, when the air that fills it is not an 
object of the senses. This annihilation leaves to the eye that 
fictitious distance, which is discovered by the different parts of 
the organ that are affected, and by the degrees of light and shade; 
and to the feeling, that which consists in a sensation of motion in 
the hand, or other member of the body. In vain should we search 
any further. On whichever side we turn this subject, we shall 
find that these are the only impressions such an object can produce 
after the supposed annihilation; and it has already been remarked 
that impressions can give rise to no ideas, but to such as resemble 
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Since a body interposed betwixt two others may be supposed 
to be annihilated, without producing any change upon such as lie 
on each hand of it, it is easily conceived how it may be created 
anew, and yet produce as little alteration. Now the motion of a 
body has much the same effect as its creation. The distant bodies 
are no more affected in the one case, than in the other. This 
suffices to satisfy the imagination, and proves there is no repug¬ 
nance in such a motion. Afterwards experience comes in play to 
persuade us that two bodies, situated in the manner above 
described, have really such a capacity of receiving body betwixt 
them, and that there is no obstacle to the conversion of the invisible 
and intangible distance into one that is visible and tangible. 
However natural that conversion may seem, we cannot be sure it 
is practicable, before we have had experience of it. 

Thus I seem to have answered the three objections above 
mentioned; though at the same time I am sensible, that few will 
be satisfied with these answers, but will immediately propose new 
objections and difficulties. It will probably be said, that my 
reasoning makes nothing to the matter in hand, and that I explain 
only the manner in which objects affect the senses, without 
endeavouring to account for their real nature and operations. 
Though there be nothing visible or tangible interposed betwixt two 
bodies, yet -we find by experience , that the bodies may be placed 
in the same manner, with regard to the eye, and require the same 
motion of the hand in passing from one to the other, as if divided 
by something visible and tangible. This invisible and intangible 
distance is also found by experience to contain a capacity 
of receiving body, or of becoming visible and tangible. Here is 
the whole of my system; and in no part of it have I endeavoured 
to explain the cause which separates bodies after this manner, and 
gives them a capacity of receiving others betwixt them, without 
any impulse or penetration. 

I answer this objection by pleading guilty, and by confessing 
that my intention never was to penetrate into the nature of bodies, 
or explain the secret causes of their operations. For, besides that 
this belongs not to my present purpose, I am afraid, that such an 
enterprise is beyond the reach of human understanding, and that 
we can never pretend to know body otherwise than by those 
external properties, which discover themselves to the senses. As 
to those who attempt anything further, I cannot approve of their 
ambition, till I see, in some one instance at least, that they have 
met with success. But at present I content myself with knowing 
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perfectly the manner in which objects affect my senses, and their 
connections with each other, as far as experience informs me of 
them. This suffices for the conduct of life; and this also suffices 
for my philosophy, which pretends only to explain the nature and 
causes of our perceptions, or impressions and ideas. 1 

I shall conclude this subject of extension with a paradox, which 

will easily be explained from the foregoing reasoning. This 

paradox is, that if you are pleased to give to the invisible and 

intangible distance, or, in other words, to the capacity of becoming 

a visible and tangible distance, the name of a vacuum, extension 

and matter are the same, and yet there is a vacuum. If you will 

not give it that name, motion is possible in a plenum, without any 

impulse in infinitum, without returning in a circle, and without 

penetration. But however we may express ourselves, we must 

always confess that we have no idea of any real extension without 

filling it with sensible objects, and conceiving its parts as visible 
or tangible. 

As to the doctrine, that time is nothing but the manner in which 
some real objects exist, we may observe, that it is liable to the 


As long as we confine our speculations to the appearances of objects to 
our senses, without entering into disquisitions concerning their real nature 
and operations, we are safe from all difficulties, and can never be em¬ 
barrassed by any question. Thus, if it be asked, if the invisible and in¬ 
tangible distance interposed betwixt two objects, be something or nothing: 
it is easy to answer, that it is something, viz., a property of the objects, 
which affect the senses after such a particular manner. If it be asked, 
whether two objects having such a distance betwixt them, touch or not: it 
may be answered, that this depends upon the definition of the word touch. 
it objects be said to touch, when there is nothing sensible interposed betwixt 
them, these objects touch. If objects be said to touch, when their images 
strike contiguous parts of the eye, and when the hand feels both objects 
successively, without any interposed motion, these objects do not touch. 

he appearances of objects to our senses are all consistent: and no difficulties 
can ever arise, but from the obscurity of the terms we make use of. 

T Ca 7LT inquil 7 beyond the appearances of objects to the senses, 
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same objections as the similar doctrine with regard to extension. 
If it be a sufficient proof,that we have the idea of a vacuum, 
because we dispute and reason concerning it; we must for the same 
reason have the idea of time without any changeable existence; 
since there is no subject of dispute more frequent and common. 
But that we really have no such idea, is certain. For whence 
should it be derived? Does it arise from an impression of sensation 
01 of reflection? Point it out distinctly to us, that we may know 
its nature and qualities. But if you cannot point out any such 
impression, you may be certain you are mistaken, when you 
imagine you have any such idea. 

But though it be impossible to show the impression, from which 
the idea of time without a changeable existence is derived, yet wc 
can easily point out those appearances, which make us fancy wc 
have that idea. For we may observe, that there is a continual 
succession of perceptions in our mind; so that the idea of time 
being for ever present with us. when wc consider a steadfast object 
at five o’clock, and regard the same at six, wc are apt to apply to 
it that idea in the same manner as if every moment were distin¬ 
guished by a different position, or an alteration of the object. The 
first and second appearances of the object, being compared with 
the succession of our perceptions, seem equally removed as if the 
object had really changed. To which we may add, what experience 
shows us, that the object was susceptible of such a number of 
changes betwixt these appearances; as also that the unchangeable 
or rather fictitious duration has the same effect upon every quality, 
by increasing or diminishing it, as that succession which is obvious 
to the senses. From these three relations we are apt to confound 
our ideas, and imagine we can form the idea of a time and duration, 
without any change or succession. 


SECTION VI 

OF THE IDEAS OF EXISTENCE, AND OF EXTERNAL EXISTENCE 

It may not be amiss, before we leave this subject, to explain the 
ideas of existence and of external existence; which have their diffi¬ 
culties, as well as the ideas of space and time. By this means 
we shall be the better prepared for the examination of knowledge 
and probability, when we understand perfectly all those particular 
ideas, which may enter into our reasoning. 
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There is no impression nor idea of any kind, of which we have 

any consciousness or memory, that is not conceived as existent; 

and it is evident that, from this consciousness, the most perfect 

idea and assurance of being is derived. From hence we may form 

a dilemma, the most clear and conclusive that can be imagined, 

viz., that since we never remember any idea or impression without 

attributing existence to it, the idea of existence must either be 

denved from a distinct impression, conjoined .with every perception 

or object of our thought, or must be the very same with the idea 
of the perception or object. 

As this dilemma is an evident consequence of the principle, that 
every idea arises from a similar impression, so our decision betwixt 
the propositions of the dilemma is no more doubtful. So far from 
there being any distinct impression attending every impression and 
every idea, that I do not think there are any two distinct impres¬ 
sions which are inseparably conjoined. Though certain sensations 
may at one time be united, we quickly find they admit of a 
separation, and may be presented apart. And thus, though everv 
impression and idea we remember be considered as existent, the 
idea of ex^tence is not derived from any particular impression. 

he idea of existence, then, is the very same with the idea of 
what we conceive to be existent. To reflect on anything simply 

othl Sr!” 11 f eX ' Stent ’ are nothin g different from each 

be ‘‘I'"’" •? “■ - conceive jo 

be existent. Any idea we please to form is the idea of a being; 

d the idea of a being is any idea we please to form. 

Whoever opposes this, must necessarily point out that distinct 

ZTThat hi m WhiCh the idea 0f * derived - and muS 

prove, that this impression is inseparable from every perception 

c»c2r: £ This * “ 

Our foregmng reasoning 1 concerning the distinction of ideas 

serve us in any stead 
JvVZ ° f dlstlnction is founded on the different resemblances 

But C no obieZ ^ haVC to several different ideas' 

0 its existence, and different from others in the same partiX 

mce every object that is presented, must necessarily be existent' 

A like reasoning will account for the idea of external 

may observe, that it is universally allowed by philosophers,' 

1 Part I. Sect. 7. 
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and is besides pretty obvious of itself, that nothing is ever really 
present with the mind but its perceptions or impressions and ideas, 
and that external objects become known to us only by those 
perceptions they occasion. To hate, to love, to think, to feel, to 
see; all this is nothing but to perceive. 

Now since nothing is ever present to the mind but perceptions, 
and since all ideas are derived from something antecedently present 
to the mind; it follows, that it is impossible for us so much as to 
conceive or form an idea of anything specifically different from 
ideas and impressions. Let us fix our attention out of ourselves 
as much as possible; let us chase our imagination to the heavens, 
or to the utmost limits of the universe; we never really advance a 
step beyond ourselves, nor can conceive any kind of existence, 
but those perceptions, which have appeared in that narrow 
compass. This is the universe of the imagination, nor have we 

any idea but what is there produced. 

The furthest we can go towards a conception of external objects, 
when supposed specifically different from our perceptions, is to 
form a relative idea of them, without pretending to comprehend 
the related objects. Generally speaking, we do not suppose them 
specifically different; but only attribute to them different relations, 
connections, and durations. But of this more fully hereafter . 1 


1 Part IV. Sect. 2. 



PART III 

OF KNOWLEDGE AND PROBABILITY 

I— Of Knowledge. II— Of Probability, and of the Idea of 
Cause and Effect. Ill— Why a Cause is Always Necessary. 
IV— Of the Component Parts of our Reasonings Concerning 
the Cause and Effect. V— Of the Impressions of the Senses 
and of Memory. VI— Of the Inference from the Impression to 
the Idea. VII— Of the Nature of the Idea of Belief. VIII— Of 
the Causes of Belief. IX— Of the Effects of Other 
Relations and Other Habits. X— Of the Influence of 
Belief. XI— Of the Probability of Chances. XII— Of the 
Probability of Causes. XIII— Of Unphilosophical Prob¬ 
ability. XIV— Of the Idea of Necessary Connection. 
XV— Rules by which to Judge of Causes and Effects. 


SECTION I 

OF KNOWLEDGE 

There are seven different kinds of philosophical relation , 1 viz., 
resemblance, identity, relations of time and place, proportion in 
quantity or number, degrees in any quality, contrariety, and 
causation. These relations may be divided into two classes; into 
such as depend entirely on the ideas, which we compare together, 
and such as may be changed without any change in the ideas. It 
is from the idea of a triangle, that we discover the relation of 
equality, which its three angles bear to two right ones; and this 
relation is invariable, as long as our idea remains the same. On 
-he contrary, the relations of contiguity and distance betwixt two 
objects may be changed merely by an alteration of their place, 

1 Part I. Sect. 5. 
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without any change on the objects themselves or on their ideas, 
and the place depends on a hundred different accidents, which 
cannot be foreseen by the mind. It is the same case with identity 
and causation. Two objects, though perfectly resembling each 
other, and even appearing in the same place at different times, 
may be numerically different: and as the power, by which one 
object produces another, is never discoverable merely from theii 
idea, it is evident cause and effect are relations, of which we 
receive information from experience, and not from any abstract 
reasoning or reflection. There is no single phenomenon, even the 
most simple, which can be accounted for from the qualities of the 
objects, as they appear to us; or which we could foresee without 
the help of our memory and experience. 

It appears therefore that of these seven philosophical relations, 
there remain only four, which depending solely upon ideas, can 
be the objects of knowledge and certainty. These four are 
resemblance, contrariety , degrees in quality, and proportions in 
quantity or number. Three of these relations are discoverable at 
first sight, and fall more properly under the province of intuition 
than demonstration. When any objects resemble each other, the 
resemblance will at first strike the eye, or rather the mind; and 
seldom requires a second examination. The case is the same with 
contrariety, and with the degrees of any quality. No one can once 
doubt but existence and non-existence destroy each other, and 
are perfectly incompatible and contrary. And though it be 
impossible to judge exactly of the degrees of any quality, such as 
colour, taste, heat, cold, when the difference betwixt them is very 
small; yet it is easy to decide, that any of them is superior or 
inferior to another, when their difference is considerable. And this 
decision we always pronounce at first sight, without any inquiry 
or reasoning. 

We might proceed, after the same manner, in fixing the propor¬ 
tions of quantity or number, and might at one view observe a 
superiority, or inferiority betwixt any numbers, or figures; 
especially where the difference is very great and remarkable. As 
to equality or any exact proportion, we can only guess at it from a 
single consideration; except in very short numbers, or very limited 
portions of extension; which are comprehended in an instant, and 
where we perceive an impossibility of falling into any considerable 
error. In all other cases we must settle the proportions with some 
liberty, or proceed in a more artificial manner. 

I have already observed, that geometry, or the art by which we 
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fix the proportions of figures; though it much excels both in 
universality and exactness, the loose judgments of the senses and 
imagination; yet never attains a perfect precision and exactness. 
Its first principles are still drawn from the general appearance 
of the objects; and that appearance can never afford us any security, 
when we examine the prodigious minuteness of which nature is 
susceptible. Our ideas seem to give a perfect assurance, that no 
two right lines can have a common segment; but if we consider 
these ideas, we shall find, that they always suppose a sensible 
inclination of the two lines, and that where the angle they form 
is extremely small, we have no standard of a right line so precise 
as to assure us of the truth of this proposition. It is the same case 
with most of the primary decisions of the mathematics. 


There remain therefore algebra and arithmetic as the only 
sciences, in which we can carry on a chain of reasoning to any 
degree of intricacy, and yefi preserve a perfect exactness and 
certainty. We are possessed of a precise standard, by which we 
can judge of the equality and proportion of numbers; and according 
as they correspond or not to that standard, we determine their 
relations, without any possibility of error. When two numbers are 
so combined, as that the one has always an unit answering to 
every unit of the other, we pronounce them equal; and it is for 
want of such a standard of equality in extension, that geometry 
can scarce be esteemed a perfect and infallible science. 1 

But here it may not be amiss to obviate a difficulty, which may 
arise from my asserting, that though geometry falls short of that 
perfec precision and certainty, which are peculiar to arithmetic 
and algebra, yet it excels the imperfect judgments of our senses 
and imagination. The reason why I impute any defect to geometry 

b , eca f USe ltS ° nglnal and fun damental principles arc derived 

^7^ ap t pearances: and * ™y Perhaps be imagined, that 
his defect must always attend it, and keep it from ever reaching 

greater exactness in the comparison of objects or ideas than 
This def U 7 ye r° r ‘ magination alone is ablc to attain. I own that 

h s defect so far attends it, as to keep it from ever aspiring to a 

the easiest and \L uT >f S f fundamcntaI principles depend on 
ne easiest and least deceitful appearances, they bestow on their 

amdnelvTn 1 w 8 ”*/. exactnoss - o{ which these consequences 
, . 6 Y lnca P able - ft 15 impossible for the eye to determine the 

abandonT.Un Zf E^Vhe- hfT‘7 is " 0t tenab >« Hume 

and algebra as exact scifnc^l Vale* 
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angles of a chiliagon to be equal to 1996 right angles, or make any 
conjecture, that approaches this proportion; but when it determines, 
that right lines cannot concur; that we cannot draw more than 
one right line between two given points; its mistakes can never be 
of any consequence. And this is the nature and use of geometry, 
to run us up to such appearances, as, by reason of their simplicity, 

cannot lead us into any considerable error. 

I shall here take occasion to propose a second observation 

concerning our demonstrative reasonings, which is suggested by 
the same object of the mathematics. It is usual with mathe¬ 
maticians to pretend, that those ideas, which are their objects, are 
of so refined and spiritual a nature, that they fall not under the 
conception of the fancy, but must be comprehended by a pure 
and intellectual view, of which the superior faculties of the soul 
are alone capable. The same notion runs through most parts of 
philosophy, and is principally made use of to explain our abstract 
ideas, and to show how we can form an idea of a triangle, for 
instance, which shall neither be an isosceles nor scalenum, nor be 
confined to any particular length and proportion of sides. It is 
easy to see why philosophers are so fond of this notion of some 
spiritual and refined perceptions; since by that means they cover 
many of their absurdities, and may refuse to submit to the decisions 
of clear ideas, by appealing to such as are obscure and uncertain. 
But to destroy this artifice, we need but reflect on that principle 
so oft insisted on, that all our ideas are copied jrotn our 
impressions. For from thence we may immediately conclude, 
that since all impressions are clear and precise, the ideas, which 
are copied from them, must be of the same nature, and can never, 
but from our fault, contain anything so dark and intricate. An 
idea is by its very nature weaker and fainter than an impression, 
but being in every other respect the same, cannot imply any very 
great mystery. If its weakness render it obscure, it is our business 
to remedy that defect, as much as possible, by keeping the idea 
steady and precise; and till we have done so, it is in vain to preten 

to reasoning and philosophy. 
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SECTION II 


OF PROBABILITY, AND OF THE IDEA OF CAUSE AND EFFECT 

This is all I think necessary to observe concerning those four 
relations, which are the foundation of science; but as to the other 
three, which depend not upon the idea, and may be absent or 
present even while that remains the same, it will be proper to 
explain them more particularly. These three relations are identity, 
the situations in time and place, and causation. 

All kinds of reasoning consist in nothing but a comparison, and 
a discovery of those relations, either constant or inconstant, which 
two or more objects bear to each other. This comparison we may 
make, either when both the objects are present to the senses, or 
when neither of them is present, or when only one. When both 
the objects are present to the senses along with the relation, we 
call this perception rather than reasoning; nor is there in this case 
any exercise of the thought, or any action, properly speaking, 
but a mere passive admission of the impressions through the organs 
of sensation. According to this way of thinking, we ought not to 
receive as reasoning any of the observations we may make con¬ 
cerning identity and the relations of time and place', since in none 
of them the mind can go beyond what is immediately present to 
the senses, either to discover the real existence or the relations of 
objects. It is only causation, which produces such a connection 
as to give us assurance from the existence or action of one object,’ 
that it was followed or preceded by any other existence or action’ 
nor can the other two relations ever be made use of in reasoning,’ 
except so far as they either affect or are affected by it. There is 
nothing in any objects to persuade us, that they are either always 
remote or always contiguous; and when from experience and 
observation we discover, that their relation in this particular is 

enar, a t e ’ ^ C ° ndude there is some secret which 

We Jri S | 0r Unites them ' The same reasonin 6 extends to identity. 

cri ti r absent from and p fesent to -d 

hand constantly upon it, it would have conveyed an invariable 
and uninterrupted perception. But this conclusion beyond the 
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impressions of our senses can be founded only on the connection 
of cause and effect] nor can we otherwise have any security that 
the object is not changed upon us, however much the new object 
may resemble that which was formerly present to the senses. 
Whenever we discover such a perfect resemblance, we consider 
whether it be common in that species of objects; whether possibly 
01 probably any cause could operate in producing the change and 
resemblance; and according as we determine concerning these 
causes and effects, we form our judgment concerning the identity 

of the object. 

Here then it appears, that of those three relations, which depend 
not upon the mere ideas, the only one that can be traced beyond 
our senses, and informs us of existences and objects, which we 
do not see or feel, is causation. This relation therefore we shall 
endeavour to explain fully before we leave the subject of the 

understanding. 

To begin regularly, we must consider the idea of causation, and 
see from what origin it is derived. It is impossible to reason 
justly, without understanding perfectly the idea concerning which 
we reason; and it is impossible perfectly to understand any idea, 
without tracing it up to its origin, and examining that primary 
impression, from which it arises. The examination of the impres¬ 
sion bestows a clearness on the idea; and the examination of the 
idea bestows a like clearness on all our reasoning. 

Let us therefore cast our eye on any two objects, which we 
call cause and effect, and turn them on all sides, in order to find 
that impression, which produces an idea of such prodigious 
consequence. At first sight I perceive, that I must not search for 
it in any of the particular qualities of the objects; since, whichever 
of these qualities I pitch on, I find some object that is not possessed 
of it, and yet falls under the denomination of cause or effect. And 
indeed there is nothing existent, either externally or internally, 
which is not to be considered either as a cause or an effect; though 
it is plain there is no one quality which universally belongs to all 
beings, and gives them a title to that denomination. 

The idea then of causation must be derived from some relation 
among objects; and that relation we must now endeavour to 
discover. I find in the first place, that whatever objects are con¬ 
sidered as causes or effects, are contiguous ; and that nothing can 
operate in a time o.r place, which is ever so little removed from 
those of its existence. Though distant objects may sometimes seem 
productive of each other, they are commonly found upon 
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examination to be linked by a chain of causes, which are contiguous 
among themselves, and to the distant objects; and when in any 
particular instance we cannot discover this connection, we still 
presume it to exist. We may therefore consider the relation of 
contiguity as essential to that of causation; at least may suppose 
it such, according to the general opinion, till we can find a more 
proper occasion 1 to clear up this matter, by examining what objects 
are or are not susceptible of juxtaposition and conjunction. 

The second relation I shall observe as essential to causes and 
effects, is not so universally acknowledged, but is liable to some 
controversy. It is that of priority of time in the cause before the 
effect. Some pretend that it is not absolutely necessary, a cause 
should precede its effect; but that any object or action, in the very 
first moment of its existence, may exert its productive quality, and 
give rise to another object or action, perfectly contemporary with 
itself. But beside that experience in most instances seems to 
contradict this opinion, we may establish the relation of priority 
by a kind of inference or reasoning. It is an established maxim, 
both in natural and moral philosophy, that an object which exists 
for any time in its full perfection without producing another, is 
not its sole cause; but is assisted by some other principle which 
pushes it from its state of inactivity, and makes it exert that 
energy, of which it was secretly possessed. Now if any cause may 
be perfectly contemporary with its effect, it is certain, according 
to this maxim, that they must all of them be so; since any one of 
them, which retards its operation for a single moment, exerts not 
itself at that very individual time, in which it might have operated; 
and therefore is no proper cause. The consequence of this would 
be no less than the destruction of that succession of causes, which 
we observe in the world; and indeed the utter annihilation of time. 

°I'-, 0n a CaUSe WCre contem P orar y with its effect, and this effect 
wi h its effect, and so on, it is plain there would be no such thing 
as succession, and all objects must be coexistent. 

If this argument appear satisfactory, it is well. If not I beg 

the reader to allow me the same liberty, which I have used in the 

preceding case, of supposing it such. For he shall find, that the 
anair is of no great importance. 

co ^‘" g th ? discovered or supposed the two relations of 
contiguity and succession to be essential to causes and effects I 

anv LlS St ° P f ed Sh °?’ and can P roceed no further ^ considering 
any single instance of cause and effect. Motion in one body is 

1 Part IV. Sect. 5. 
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regarded upon impulse as the cause of motion in another. When 
we consider these objects with the utmost attention, we find only 
that the one body approaches the other; and that the motion of 
it precedes that of the other, but without any sensible interval. 
It is in vain to rack ourselves with further thought and reflection 
upon this subject. We can go no further in considering this 
particular instance. 

Should any one leave this instance, and pretend to define a 
cause, by saying it is something productive of another, it is evident 
he would say nothing. For what does he mean by production ? 
Can he give any definition of it, that will not be the same with 
that of causation? If he can, I desire it may be produced. If he 
cannot, he here runs in a circle, and gives a synonymous term 
instead of a definition. 

Shall we then rest contented with these two relations of contiguity 
and succession, as affording a complete idea of causation? By 
no means. An object may be contiguous and prior to another, 
without being considered as its cause. There is a necessary 
connection to be taken into consideration; and that relation is of 
much greater importance, than any of the other two above 
mentioned. 

Here again I turn the object on all sides, in order to discover 
the nature of this necessary connection, and find the impression, 
or impressions, from which its idea may be derived. When I cast 
my eye on the known qualities of objects, I immediately discover 
that the relation of cause and effect depends not in the least on 
them. When I consider their relations, I can find none but those 
of contiguity and succession; which I have already regarded as 
imperfect and unsatisfactory. Shall the despair of success make 
me assert, that I am here possessed of an idea, which is not pre¬ 
ceded by any similar impression? This would be too strong a proo 
of levity and inconstancy; since the contraiy principle has been 
already so firmly established, as to admit of no further doubt, a 
least, till we have more fully examined the present difficulty. 

We must therefore proceed like those who, being in searc 0 
anything that lies concealed from them, and not finding it in t e 
place they expected, beat about all the neighbouring fields, without 
any certain view or design, in hopes their good fortune wi a 
last guide them to what they search for. It is necessary or us 
to leave the direct survey of this question concerning the nature 
of that necessary connection , which enters into our idea of cause 
and effect; and endeavour to find some other questions, the 
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examination of which will perhaps afford a hint, that may serve 
to clear up the present difficulty. Of these questions there occur 
two, which I shall proceed to examine, viz., 

First, for what reason wc'pronounce it necessary, that everything 
whose existence has a beginning, should also have a cause? 

Secondly, why we conclude, that such particular causes must 
necessarily have such particular effects; and what is the nature 
of that inference we draw from the one to the other, and of the 
belief we repose in it? 

I shall only observe before I proceed any further, that though 
the ideas of cause and effect be derived from the impressions of 
reflection as well as from those of sensation, yet for brevity’s sake, 
I commonly mention only the latter as the origin of these ideas; 
though I desire that, whatever I* say of them, may also extend 
to the former. Passions are connected with their objects and with 
one another; no less than external bodies are connected together. 
The same relation then of cause and effect, which belongs to one, 
must be common to all of them. 


SECTION III 


WHY A CAUSE IS ALWAYS NECESSARY 

To begin with the first question concerning the necessity of a 

cause: It is a general maxim in philosophy, that whatever begins 

to exist , must have a cause of existence. This is commonly taken 

for granted in all reasonings, without any proof given or demanded. 

It is supposed to be founded on intuition, and to be one of tlrse 

maxims which, though they may be denied with the lips, it is 

impossible for men in their hearts really to doubt of. But if we 

examine this maxim by the idea or knowledge above explained, 

we shall discover in it no mark of any such intuitive certainty- 

but on the contrary shall find, that it is of a nature quite foreign 
to that species of conviction. 6 

All certainty arises from the comparison of ideas, and from the 
discovery of such relations as are unalterable, so long as the ideas 
continue the same. These relations are resemblance, proportions 
in quantity and number, degrees of any quality, and contrariety; 
none of which are implied in this proposition, Whatever has a 
beginning has also a cause of existence. That proposition therefore 
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is not intuitively certain. At least any one, who would assert it 
to be intuitively certain, must deny these to be the only infallible 
relations, and must find some other relation of that kind to be 
implied in it; which it will then be time enough to examine. 

But here is an argument, which proves at once, that the fore¬ 
going proposition is neither intuitively nor demonstrably certain. 
We can never demonstrate the necessity of a cause to every new 
existence, or new modification of existence, without showing at 
the same time the impossibility there is, that anything can ever 
begin to exist without some productive principle; and where the 
latter proposition cannot be proved, we must despair of ever being 
able to prove the former. Now that the latter proposition is utterly 
incapable of a demonstrative proof, we may satisfy ourselves by 
considering, that as all distinct ideas are separable from each other, 
and as the ideas of cause and effect are evidently distinct, it will 
be easy for us to conceive any object to be non-existent this moment, 
and existent the next, without conjoining to it the distinct idea 
of a cause or productive principle. The separation therefore of 
the idea of a cause from that of a beginning of existence, is plainly 
possible for the imagination; and consequently the actual separa¬ 
tion of these objects is so far possible, that it implies no contra¬ 
diction nor absurdity; and is therefore incapable of being refuted 
by any reasoning from mere ideas, without which it is impossible 
to demonstrate the necessity of a cause. 

Accordingly, we shall find upon examination, that every 
demonstration, which has been produced for the necessity of a cause, 
is fallacious and sophistical. All the points of time and place, say 
some philsophers, 1 in which we can suppose any object to begin 
to exist, are in themselves equal; and unless there be some cause, 
which is peculiar to one time and to one place, and which by that 
means determines and fixes the existence, it must remain in eternal 
suspense; and the object can never begin to be, for want of 
something to fix its beginning. But I ask, is there any more 
difficulty in supposing the time and place to be fixed without a 
cause, than to suppose the existence to be determined in that 
manner! The first question that occurs on this subject is always, 
whether the object shall exist or not: the next, when and where 
it shall begin to exist. If the removal of a cause be intuitively 
absurd in the one case, it must be so in the other; and if that 
absurdity be not clear without a proof in the one case, it will equally 
require one in the other. The absurdity then of the one supposition 

1 Mr. Hobbes. 
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can never be a proof of that of the other; since they are both 
upon the same footing, and must stand or fall by the same reasoning. 

The second argument, 1 which I find used on this head, labours 
under an equal difficulty. Everything, it is said, must have a 
cause; for if anything wanted a cause, it would produce itself, that 
is, exist before it existed, which is impossible. But this reasoning 
is plainly unconclusive; because it supposes that, in our denial of 
a cause, we still grant what we expressly deny, viz., that there 
must be a cause; which therefore is taken to be the object itself; 
and that, no doubt, is an evident contradiction. But to say that 
anything is produced, or, to express myself more properly, comes 
into existence, without a cause, is not to affirm that it is itself its 
own cause; but, on the contrary, in excluding all external causes, 
excludes a fortiori the thing itself which is created. An object 
that exists absolutely without any cause, certainly is not its own 
cause; and when you assert, that the one follows from the other, 
you suppose the very point in question, and take it for granted 
that it is utterly impossible anything can ever begin to exist without 
a cause, but that, upon the exclusion of one productive principle, 
we must still have recourse to another. 

It is exactly the same case with the third argument, 2 which has 
been employed to demonstrate the necessity of a cause. Whatever 
is produced without any cause, is produced by nothing: or, in 
other words, has nothing for its cause. But nothing can never be 
a cause, nor more than it can be something, or equal to two right 
angles. By the same intuition, that we perceive nothing not to be 
equal to two right angles, or not to be something, we perceive, that 
it can never be a cause; and consequently must perceive, that 
every object has a real cause of its existence. 

I believe it will not be necessary to employ many words in 
showing the weakness of this argument, after what I have said of 
the foregoing. They are all of them founded on the same fallacy, 
and are derived from the same turn of thought. It is sufficient 
only to observe, that when we exclude all causes we really do 
exclude them, and neither suppose nothing nor the object itself 
to be the cause of the existence; and consequently can draw no 
argument from the absurdity of these suppositions to prove the 
absurdity of that exclusion. If everything must have a cause it 
fol ows that, upon the exclusion of other causes, we must accept 
of the object itself or of nothing as causes. But it is the very point 
in question, whether everything must have a cause or not; and 

1 Dr. Clarke and others. 2 Mr Locke 
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therefore, according to all just reasoning, it ought never to be taken 
for granted. 

They are still more frivolous who say, that every effect must 
have a cause, because it is implied in the very idea of effect. 
Every effect necessarily presupposes a cause; effect being a relative 
term, of which cause is the correlative. But this does not prove 
that every being must be preceded by a cause; no more than it 
follows, because every husband must have a wife, that therefore 
every man must be married. The true state of the question is, 
whether every object which begins to exist, must owe its existence 
to a cause; and this I assert neither to be intuitively nor demon¬ 
stratively certain, and hope to have proved it sufficiently by the 
foregoing arguments. 

Since it is not from knowledge or any scientitic reasoning, that 
we derive the opinion of the necessity of a cause to every new 
production, that opinion must necessarily arise from observation 
and experience. The next question, then, should naturally be, 
how experience gives rise to such a principle ? But as I find it will 
be more convenient to sink this question in the following, why we 
conclude, that such particular causes must necessarily have such 
particular effects, and why we form an inference from one to 
another ? we shall make that the subject of our future inquiry. 
It will, perhaps, be found in the end, that the same answer will 

serve for both questions. 


SECTION IV 

OF THE COMPONENT PARTS OF OUR REASONINGS CONCERNING 

CAUSE AND EFFECT 

Though the mind in its reasonings from causes or effects, carries 
its view beyond those objects which it sees or remembers, it must 
never lose sight of them entirely, nor reason merely upon its own 
ideas, without some mixture of impressions, or at least of ideas ot 
the memory, which are equivalent to impressions. When we inter 
effects from causes, we must establish the existence of these causes, 
which we have only two ways of doing, either by an lmmedia e 
perception of our memory or senses, or by an inference from other 
causes; which causes again we must ascertain in the same manner, 
either by a present impression or by an inference from then causes, 
and so on, till we arrive at some object, which we see or remember. 
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It is impossible for us to carry on our inferences in infinitum', and 
the only thing that can stop them, is an impression of the memory 
or senses, beyond which is no room for doubt or inquiry. 

To give an instance of this, we may choose any point of history, 

and consider for what reason we either believe or reject it. Thus, 

we believe that Caesar was killed in the senate-house on the ides of 

March, and that because this fact is established on the unanimous 

testimony of historians, who agree to assign this precise time and 

place to that event. Here are certain characters and letters present 

either to our memory or senses; which characters we likewise 

remember to have been used as the signs of certain ideas; and 

these ideas were either in the minds of such as were immediately 

present at that action, and received the ideas directly from its 

existence; or they were derived from the testimony of others, and 

that again from another testimony, by a visible gradation, till we 

arrive at those who were eye-witnesses and spectators of the event. 

Ir is obvious all this chain of argument or connection of causes and 

effects, is at first founded on those characters or letters, which are 

seen or remembered, and that without the authority either of the 

memory or senses, our whole reasoning would be chimerical and 

without foundation. Every link of the chain would in that case 

hang upon another; but there would not be anything fixed to one 

end of it, capable of sustaining the whole; and consequently there 

would be no belief nor evidence. And this actually is the case 

with all hypothetical arguments, or reasonings upon a supposition; 

there being in them neither any present impression, nor belief of 
a real existence. 

I need not observe, that it is no just objection to the present 
doctrine, that we can reason upon our past conclusions or prin¬ 
ciples, without having recourse to those impressions, from which 
they first arose. For even supposing these impressions should be 
entirely effaced from the memory, the conviction they produced 
may still remain; and it is equally true, that all reasonings 
concerning causes and effects are originally derived from some 
impression; in the same manner, as the assurance of a demonstration 
proceeds always from a comparison of ideas, though it may 
continue after the comparison is forgot. 
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SECTION V 

OF THE IMPRESSIONS OF THE SENSES AND MEMORY 

In this kind of reasoning, then, from causation, we employ 
materials, which are of a mixed and heterogeneous nature, and 
which, however connected, are yet essentially different from each 
other. All our arguments concerning causes and effects consist 
both of an impression of the memory or senses, and of the idea 
of that existence, which produces the object of the impression, or 
is produced by it. Here, therefore, we have three things to explain, 
viz., first, the original impression. Secondly, the transition to the 
idea of the connected cause or effect. Thirdly, the nature and 
qualities of that idea. 

As to those impressions, which arise from the senses, their 
ultimate cause is, in my opinion, perfectly inexplicable by human 
reason, and it will always be impossible to decide with certainty, 
whether they arise immediately from the object, or are produced 
by the creative power of the mind, or are derived from the Author 
of our being. Nor is such a question any way material to our 
present purpose. We may draw inferences from the coherence of 
our perceptions, whether they be true or false; whether they 
represent nature justly, or be mere illusions of the senses. 

When we search for the characteristic, which distinguishes the 
memory from the imagination, we must immediately perceive, that 
it cannot lie in the simple ideas it presents to us; since both these 
faculties borrow their simple ideas from the impressions, and can 
never go beyond these original perceptions. These faculties are 
as little distinguished from each other by the arrangement of their 
complex ideas. For, though it be a peculiar property of the 
memory to preserve the original order and position of its ideas, 
while the imagination transposes and changes them as it pleases, 
yet this difference is not sufficient to distinguish them in their 
operation, or make us know the one from the other; it being 
impossible to recall the past impressions, in order to compare them 
with our present ideas, and see whether their arrangement be 
exactly similar. Since therefore the memory is known, neither by 
the order of its complex ideas, nor the nature of its simple ones; 
it follows, that the difference betwixt it and the imagination lies 
in its superior force and vivacity. A man may indulge his fancy 
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in feigning any past scene of adventures; nor would there be any 

possibility of distinguishing this from a remembrance of a like 

kind, were not the ideas of the imagination fainter and more 
obscure. 

It frequently happens, that when two men have been engaged 
in any scene of action, the one shall remember it much better 
than the other, and shall have all the difficulty in the w'orld to 
make his companion recollect it. He runs over several circum¬ 
stances in vain, mentions the time, the place, the company, what 
was said, what was done on all sides; till at .last he hits on some 
lucky circumstance, that revives the whole, and gives his friend 
a perfect memory of everything. Here the person that forgets, 
receives at first all the ideas from the discourse of the other, with 
the same circumstances of time and place; though he considers 
them as mere fictions of the imagination. But as soon as the 
circumstance is mentioned that touches the memory, the very same 
ideas now appear in a new light, and have, in a manner, a different 
feeling from what they had before. Without any other alteration, 

beside that of the feeling, they become immediately ideas of the 
memory, and are assented to. 


Smce therefore the imagination can represent all the same objects 
that the memory can offer to us, and since those faculties are only 
distinguished by the different feeling of the ideas they present it 
may be proper to consider what is the nature of that feeling And 
here I believe every one will readily agree with me, that the ideas 
ot the memory are more strong and lively than those of the fancy 

anC S ’ W m ,n r ded t0 represent a P assion or emotion of 

bv a Iffie’Ini t0 g6t ' Sight ° f a person actuated 

y a like emotion, in order to enliven his ideas, and give them a 

force and vivacity superior to what is found in those which are 

mere ficfions of the imagination. The more recent this memory 

the clearer is the idea; and when, after a long interval he would 

return to the contemplation of his object, he always finds its idea 

0 be much decayed, if not wholly obliterated. We are frequently 

in doubt concerning the ideas of the memory, as they become verv 

.oak and fe eb e and are a. a loss *Ji, „ he The, 

proce ds from the fancy or the memory, when it is not dmwn in 
reme h^ C °i° UrS 35 dlstln g uis h that latter faculty. I think I 

tract of time has almost worn it out of my mTmow and u g 
..nc.rl.in whether i, be , he pnr/o^o,"" 1 ""™ 

And as an idea ol the memory, by losing its force and vivacity, 
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may degenerate to such a degree, as to be taken for an idea of the 
imagination; so, on the other hand, an idea of the imagination 
may acquire such a force and vivacity, as to pass for an idea of 
the memory, and counterfeit its effects on the belief and judgment. 
This is noted in the case of liars; who by the frequent repetition 
of their lies, come at last to believe and remember them, 
as realities; custom and habit having, in this case, as in many 
others, the same influence on the mind as nature, and infixing the 
idea with equal force and vigour. 

Thus it appears, that the belief or assent, which always attends 
the memory and senses, is nothing but the vivacity of those 
perceptions they present; and that this alone distinguishes them 
from the imagination. To believe is in this case to feel an imme¬ 
diate impression of the senses, or a repetition of that impression 
in the memory. It is merely the force and liveliness of the 
perception, which constitutes the first act of the judgment, and 
lays the foundation of that reasoning, which we build upon it, 
when we trace the relation of cause and effect. 


SECTION VI 

OF THE INFERENCE FROM THE IMPRESSION TO THE IDEA 

It is easy to observe, that in tracing this relation, the inference we 
draw from cause to effect, is not derived merely from a survey 
of these particular objects, and from such a penetration into their 
essences as may discover the dependence of the one upon the 
other. There is no object which implies the existence of any other, 
it we consider these objects in themselves, and never look beyond 
the ideas which we form of them. Such an inference would amount 
to knowledge, and would imply the absolute contradiction and 
impossibility of conceiving anything different. But as all distinct 
ideas are separable, it is evident there can be no impossibility of 
that kind. When we pass from a present impression to the idea 
of any object, we might possibly have separated the idea from the 
impression, and have substituted any other idea in its room. 

It is therefore by experience only that we can infer the existence 
of one object from that of another. The nature of experience is 
this. We remember to have had frequent instances of the existence 
of one species of objects; and also remember, that the individuals 
of another species of objects have always attended them, and have 
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existed in a regular order of contiguity and succession with regard 
to them. Thus we remember to have seen that species of object 
we call flame, and to have felt that species of sensation we call 
heat. We likewise call to mind their constant conjunction in all 
past instances. Without any further ceremony, we call the one 
cause, and the other effect, and infer the existence of the one from 
that of the other. In all those instances from which we learn 
the conjunction of particular causes and effects, both the causes 
and effects have been perceived by the senses, and are remembered: 
but in all cases, wherein we reason concerning them, there is only 
one perceived or remembered, and the other is supplied in 
conformity to our past experience. 

Thus, in advancing, we have insensibly discovered a new relation 
betwixt cause and effect when we least expected it, and were entirely 
employed upon another subject. This relation is their constant 
conjunction. Contiguity and succession are not sufficient to make 
us pronounce any two objects to be cause and effect, unless we 
perceive that these two relations are preserved in several instances. 
We may now see the advantage of quitting the direct survey of 
this relation, in order to discover the nature of that necessary 
connection which makes so essential a part of it. There are hopes, 
that by this means we may at last arrive at our proposed end; 
though, to tell the truth, this new-discovered relation of a constant 
conjunction seems to advance us but very little in our way. For 
it implies no more than this, that like objects have always been 
placed in like relations of contiguity and succession; and it seems 
evident, at least at first sight, that by this means we can never 
discover any new idea, and can only multiply, but not enlarge, 
the objects of our mind. It may be thought, that what we learn 
not from one object, we can never learn from a hundred, which 
are all of the same kind, and are perfectly resembling in every 
circumstance. As our senses show us in one instance two bodies, 
or motions, or qualities, in certain relations of succession and 
contiguity, so our memory presents us only with a multitude of 
instances wherein we always find like bodies, motions, or qualities, 
in ike relations. From the mere repetition of any past impression, 
even to infinity, there never will arise any new original idea, such 
as that of a necessary connection; and the number of impressions 
ias in this case no more effect than if we confined ourselves to 
one only. Rut though this reasoning seems just and obvious, yet, 
as it would be folly to despair too soon, we shall continue the 

read of our discourse; and having found, that after the discovery 
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of the constant conjunction of any objects, we always 1 draw an 
inference from one object to another, we shall now examine the 
nature of that inference, and of the transition from the impression 
to the idea. Perhaps it will appear in the end, that the necessary 
connection depends on the inference, instead of the inference's 
depending on the necessary connection. 

Since it appears, that the transition from an impression present 
to the memory or senses to the idea of an object, which we call 
cause or effect, is founded on past experience, and on our remem¬ 
brance of their constant conjunction, the next question is, whether 
experience produces the idea by means of the understanding or 
imagination; whether we are determined by reason to make the 
transition, or by a certain association and relation of perceptions. 
If reason determined us, it would proceed upon that principle, 
that instances, of which we have had no experience, must resemble 
those of which we have had experience, and that the course of 
nature continues always uniformly the same. In order, therefore, 
to clear up this matter, let us consider all the arguments upon 
which such a proposition may be supposed to be founded; and as 
these must be derived either from knowledge or probability, let us 
cast our eye on each of these degrees of evidence, and see whether 
they afford any just conclusion of this nature. 

Our foregoing method of reasoning will easily convince us, that 
there can be no demonstrative arguments to prove, that those 
instances of which we have had no experience resemble those of 
which we have had experience. We can at least conceive a change 
in the course of nature; which sufficiently proves that such a change 
is not absolutely impossible. To form a clear idea of anything is 
an undeniable argument for its possibility, and is alone a refutation 
of any pretended demonstration against it. 

Probability, as it discovers not the relations of ideas, considered 
as such, but only those of objects, must, in some respects, be 
founded on the impressions of our memory and senses, and in some 
respects on our ideas. Were there no mixture of any impression 
in our probable reasonings, the conclusion would be entirely 
chimerical: and were there no mixture of ideas, the action of the 
mind, in observing the relation, would, properly speaking, be 
sensation, not reasoning. It is, therefore, necessary, that in a 
probable reasonings there be something present to the mind, either 
seen or remembered; and that from this we infer something 
connected with it, which is not seen nor remembered. 

The only connection or relation of objects, which can lead us 
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beyond the immediate impressions of our memory and senses, is 
that of cause and effect; and that because it is the only one, on 
which we can found a just inference from one object to another. 
The idea of cause and effect is derived from experience, which 
informs us, that such particular objects, in all past instances, have 
been constantly conjoined with each other; and as an object similar 
to one of these is supposed to be immediately present in its 
impression, we thence presume on the existence of one similar to 

‘ S ., US “ al f ttendant - According to this account of things, which is, 

I think, in every point unquestionable, probability is founded on 
the presumption of a resemblance betwixt those objects of which 
we have had experience, and those of which we have had none’ 

“ d , n' t/ iS imp ° SSib,C this P resum ption can arise from 
probability. The same principle cannot be both the cause and effect 

of an° her; and this is, perhaps, the only proposition concerning 

that rela ion, which is either intuitively or demonstratively certain 

Should any one think to elude this argument; and without deter- 

mining whether our reasoning on this subject be derived from 

caTses n ?nd Z 7 prob ^ b !, llty ' P retend ‘hat all conclusions from 

that this reasoning may be produced, in order to be exposed to 
ur examinatmn. It may perhaps be said, that after experience 

following manner. Such an object is aliays found to produce 

implies the effect; and therefore there is a ius iluZ Y 
drawing a conclusion from the existence of one object to that°of its 
usua! attendant. The past production implies a power the p OW 

mp.es a new production: and the new production is wh at we 

infer from the power and the past production. 

I wilhn7 e t7 Sy !° r me 7 Sh ° W the weakness of this reasoning, were 

that th 8 m° m f ke Use ° f tbose observat i°ns I have already made 
hat the idea of production is the same with that nf m r j 
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•ithoot any such assistance ” y prt ’"" 

It shall therefore be allowed for a moment, that the production 
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of one object by another in any one instance implies a power; and 
that this power is connected with its effect. But it paving been 
already proved, that the power lies not in the sensible qualities 
of the cause; and there being nothing but the sensible qualities 
present to us; I ask, why in other instances you presume that the 
same power still exists, merely upon the appearance of these 
qualities? Your appeal to past experience decides nothing in the 
present case; and at the utmost can only prove, that that veiy 
object, which produced any other, was at that very instant endowed 
with such a power; but can never prove, that the same power 
must continue in the same object or collection of sensible qualities; 
much less, that a like power is always conjoined with like sensible 
qualities. Should it be said, that we have experience, that the 
same power continues united with the same object, and that like 
objects are endowed with like powers, I would renew my question, 
why from this experience we form any conclusion beyond those 
past instances, of which we have had experienced If you answer 
this question in the same manner as the preceding, your answer 
gives still occasion to a new question of the same kind, even in 
infinitum ; which clearly proves, that the foregoing reasoning had 
no just foundation. 

Thus, not only our reason fails us in the discovery of the ultimate 
connection of causes and effects, but even after experience has 
informed us of their constant conjunction, it is impossible for us 
to satisfy ourselves by our reason, why we should extend that 
experience beyond those particular instances which have fallen 
under our observation. We suppose, but are never able to prove, 
that there must be a resemblance betwixt those objects, of which 
we have had experience, and those which lie beyond the reach 
of our discovery. 

We have already taken notice of certain relations, which make 
us pass from one object to another, even though there be no reason 
to determine us to that transition; and this we may establish for 
a general rule, that wherever the mind constantly and uniformly 
makes a transition without any reason, it is influenced by these 
relations. Now, this is exactly the present case. Reason can never 
show us the connection of one object with another, though aided by 
experience, and the observation of their constant conjunction in 
all past instances. When the mind therefore passes from the idea 
or impression of one object to the idea or belief of another, it is 
not determined by reason, but by certain principles, which associate 
together the ideas of these objects, and unite them in the imagina- 
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tion. Had ideas no more union in the fancy, than objects seem 
to have to the understanding, vve could never draw any inference 
from causes to effects, nor repose belief in any matter of fact. 
The inference therefore depends solely on the union of ideas. 

The principles of union among ideas, I have reduced to three 
general ones, and have asserted, that the idea or impression of 
any object naturally introduces the idea of any other object, that 
is resembling, contiguous to, or connected with it. These principles 
I allow to be neither the infallible nor the sole causes of a union 
among ideas. They are not the infallible causes. For one may 
fix his 'attention during some time on any one object without 
looking further. They are not the sole causes. For the thought 
has evidently a very’ irregular motion in running along its objects, 
and may leap from the heavens to the earth, from one end of the 
creation to the other, without any certain method or order. But 
though I allow this weakness in these three relations, and this 
irregularity in the imagination; yet I assert, that the only general 
principles which associate ideas, are resemblance, contiguity, and 
causation. 

There is indeed a principle of union among ideas, which at first 

sight may be esteemed different from any of these, but will be 

found at the bottom to depend on the same origin. When every 

individual of any species of objects is found by experience to be 

constantly united with an individual of another species, the 

appearance of any new individual of either species naturally 

conveys the thought to its usual attendant. Thus, because such a 

particular idea is commonly annexed to such a particular word, 

nothing is required but the hearing of that word to produce the 

correspondent idea; and it will scarce be possible for the mind, by 

its utmost efforts, to prevent that transition. In this case it is not 

absolutely necessary, that upon hearing such a particular sound, 

we should reflect on any past experience, and consider what idea 

has been usually connected with the sound. The imagination of 

itself supplies the place of this reflection, and is so accustomed to 

pass from the word to the idea, that it interposes not a moment's 

delay betwixt the hearing of the one, and the conception of the 
other. 

. But thou 8 h 1 acknowledge this to be a true principle of associa¬ 
tion among ideas, I assert it to be the very same with that betwixt 
the ideas of cause and effect, and to be an essential part in all our 
reasonings from that relation. We have no other notion of cause 
and effect, but that of certain objects, which have been always 
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conjoined together, and which in all past instances have been found 
inseparable. We cannot penetrate into the reason of the conjunc¬ 
tion. We only observe the thing itself, and always find that, from 
the constant conjunction, the objects require a union in the 
imagination. When the impression of one becomes present to us, 
we immediately form an idea of its usual attendant; and conse¬ 
quently we may establish this as one part of the definition of an 
opinion or belief, that it is an idea related to or associated with a 
present impression. 

Thus, though causation be a philosophical relation, as implying 
contiguity, succession, and constant conjunction, yet it is only so 
far as it is a natural relation, and produces a union among our 
ideas, that we are able to reason upon it, or draw any inference 
from it. 


SECTION VII 

OF THE NATURE OF THE IDEA OR BELIEF 

The idea of an object is an essential part of the belief of it, but 
not the whole. We conceive many things which we do not believe. 
In order, then, to discover more fully the nature of belief, or the 
qualities of those ideas we assent to, let us weigh the following 
considerations. 

It is evident, that all reasonings from causes or effects terminate 
in conclusions concerning matter of fact; that is, concerning the 
existence of objects or of their qualities. It is also evident, that 
the idea of existence is nothing different from the idea of any 
object, and that when after the simple conception of anything we 
would conceive it as existent, we in reality make no addition to 
or alteration on our first idea. Thus, when we affirm that God is 
existent, we simply form the idea of such a Being as he is repre¬ 
sented to us: nor is the existence, which we attribute to him, 
conceived by a particular idea, which we join to the idea of his 
other qualities, and can again separate and distinguish from them. 
But I go further; and, not content with asserting, that the conception 
of the existence of any object is no addition to the simple concep¬ 
tion of it, I likewise maintain, that the belief of the existence joins 
no new ideas to those, which compose the idea of the object. When 
I think of God, when I think of him as existent, and when I believe 
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him to be existent, my idea of him neither increases nor diminishes. 
But as it is certain there is a great difference betwixt the simple 
conception of the existence of an object, and the belief of it, and as 
this difference lies not in the parts or composition of the idea which 
we conceive; it follows, that it must lie in the manner in which we 
conceive it. 

Suppose a person present with me, who advances propositions, 
to which I do not assent, that Ccesar died in his bed, that silver 
is more fusible than lead, or mercury heavier than gold; it is evident 
that, notwithstanding my incredulity, I clearly understand his 
meaning, and form all the same ideas which he forms. My 
imagination is endowed with the same powers as his; nor is it 
possible for him to conceive any idea, which I cannot conceive; 
or conjoin any, which I cannot conjoin. I therefore ask, wherein 
consists the difference betwixt believing and disbelieving any 
proposition? The answer is easy with regard to propositions, that 
are proved by intuition or demonstration. In that case, the person 
who assents not only conceives the ideas according to the proposi¬ 
tion, but is necessarily determined to conceive them in that 
particular manner, either immediately, or by the interposition of 
other ideas. Whatever is absurd is unintelligible; nor is it possible 
for the imagination to conceive anything contrary to a demonstra¬ 
tion. But as, in reasonings from causation, and concerning matters 
of fact, this absolute necessity cannot take place, and the 
imagination is free to conceive both sides of the question, I still 
ask, wherein consists the difference betwixt incredulity and’belief} 

since, in both cases the conception of the idea is equally possible 
and requisite. 


It will not be a satisfactory answer to say, that a person, who 
does not assent to a proposition you advance; after having conceived 
the object in the same manner with you, immediately conceives 
it in a different manner, and has different ideas of it. This answer 
is unsatisfactory; not because it contains any falsehood, but because 
it discovers not all the truth. It is confessed that, in all cases 
wherein we dissent from any person, we conceive both sides of 
the question; but as we can believe only one, it evidently follows, 
hat the belief must make some difference betwixt that conception 
o which we assent, and that from which we dissent We may 
mingle, and unite, and separate, and confound, and vary our ideas 
m a hundred different ways; but until there appears some principle 
which fixes one of these different situations, we have in reality 
no opinion: and this principle, as it plainly makes no addition to 
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our precedent ideas, can only change the manner of our conceiving 
them. 

All the perceptions of the mind are of two kinds, viz., impressions 
and ideas, which differ from each other only in their different 
degrees of force and vivacity. Our ideas are copied from our 
impressions, and represent them in all their parts. When you 
would any way vary the idea of a particular object, you can only 
increase or diminish its force and vivacity. If you make any other 
change on it, it represents a different object or impression. The 
case is the same as in colours. A particular shade of any colour 
may acquire a new degree of liveliness or brightness without any 
other variation. But when you produce any other variation, it 
is no longer the same shade or colour; so that as belief does nothing 
but vary the manner in which we conceive any object, it can only 
bestow on our ideas an additional force and vivacity. An opinion, 
therefore, or belief, may be most accurately defined, a lively idea 
related to or associated with a present impression} 


1 We may here take occasion to observe a very remarkable error, which, 
being frequently inculcated in the schools, has become a kind of established 
maxim, and is universally received by all logicians. This error consists in 
the vulgar division of the acts of the understanding into conception, judg¬ 
ment, and reasoning, and in the definitions we give of them. Conception 
is defined to be the simple survey of one or more ideas: judgment to be 
the separating or uniting of different ideas: reasoning to be the separating 
or uniting of different ideas by the interposition of others, which show the 
relation they bear to each other. But these distinctions and definitions are 
faulty in very considerable articles. For, first, it is far from being true, 
that, in every judgment which we form, we unite two different ideas; since 
in that proposition, God is, or indeed, any other, which regards existence, 
the idea of existence is no distinct idea, which we unite with that of the 
object, and which is capable of forming a compound idea by the union. 
Secondly, as we can thus form a proposition, which contains only one idea, 
so we may exert our reason without employing more than two ideas, and 
without having recourse to a third to serve as a medium betwixt them. 
We infer a cause immediately from its effect; and this inference is not only 
a true species of reasoning, but the strongest of all others, and more con¬ 
vincing than when we interpose another idea to connect the two extremes. 
What we may in general affirm concerning these three acts of the under¬ 
standing is, that taking them in a proper light, they all resolve themselves 
into the first, and are nothing but particular ways of conceiving our objects. 
Whether we consider a single object or several; whether we dwell on 
these objects, or run from them to others; and in whatever form or 
order we survey them, the act of the mind exceeds not a simple conception, 
and the only remarkable difference, which occurs on this occasion, is, when 
we join belief to the conception, and are persuaded of the truth of what 
we conceive. This act of the mind has never yet been explained by any 
philosopher; and therefore I am at liberty to propose my hypothesis con¬ 
cerning it; which is, that it is only a strong and steady conception of any 
idea, and such as approaches in some measure to an immediate impression. 
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Here are the heads of those arguments, which lead us to this 
conclusion. When we infer the existence of an object from that 
of others, some object must always be present either to the memory 
oi senses, in order to be the foundation of our reasoning; since the 
mind cannot run up with its inferences in infinitum. Reason can 
never satisfy us that the existence of any one object does ever 
imply that of another; so that when we pass from the impression 
of one to the idea or belief of another, we are not determined by 
reason, but by custom, or a principle of association. But belief 
is somewhat more than a simple idea. It is a particular manner 
of forming an idea; and as the same idea can only be varied by a 
variation of its degrees of force and vivacity; it follows upon the 
whole, that belief is a lively idea produced by a relation to a 
present impression, according to the foregoing definition. 

This operation of the mind, which forms the belief of any matter 
of fact, seems hitherto to have been one of the greatest mysteries 
of philosophy; though no one has so much as suspected, that there 
was any difficulty in explaining it. For my part, I must own, 
that I find a considerable difficulty in the case; and that even 
when I think I understand the subject perfectly, I am at a loss 
for terms to express my meaning. I conclude, by an induction 
which seems to me very evident, that an opinion or belief is nothing 
but an idea, that is different from a fiction, not in the nature, or 
the order of its parts, but in the manner of its being conceived. 
But when I would explain this manner, I scarce find any word 
that fully answers the case, but am obliged to have recourse to 
every one’s feeling, in order to give him a perfect notion of this 
operation of the mind. An idea assented to feels different from a 
fictitious idea, that the fancy alone presents to us: and this different 
feeling I endeavour to explain by calling it a superior force, or 
vivacity, or solidity, or firmness, or steadiness. This variety of 
terms, which may seem so unphilosophical, is intended only to 
express that act of the mind, which renders realities more present 
to us than fictions, causes them to weigh more in the thought, 
and gives them a superior influence on the passions and imagina¬ 
tion. Provided we agree about the thing, it is needless to dispute 
about the terms. The imagination has the command over all its 
ideas and can join, and mix, and vary them in all the ways 
possible It may conceive objects with all the circumstances of 
place and time. It may set them, in a manner, before our eyes in 
their true colours, just as they might have existed. But as it is 
impossible that that faculty can ever of itself reach belief it is 
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evident, that belief consists not in the nature and order of our 
ideas, but in the manner of their conception, and in their feeling 
to the mind. I confess, that it is impossible to explain perfectly 
this feeling or manner of conception. We may make use of words 
that express something near it. But its true and proper name is 
belief, which is a term that every one sufficiently understands in 
common life. And in philosophy, we can go no further than 
assert, that it is something felt by the mind, which distinguishes 
the ideas of the judgment from the fictions of the imagination. It 
gives them more force and influence; makes them appear of greater 
importance; infixes them in the mind; and renders them the 
governing principles of all our actions. 

This definition will also be found to be entirely conformable to 
eveiy one's feeling and experience. Nothing is more evident, than 
that those ideas, to which we assent, are more strong, firm, and 
vivid, than the loose reveries of a castle-builder. If one person 
sits down to read a book as a romance, and another as a true 
history, they plainly receive the same ideas, and in the same order; 
nor does the incredulity of the one, and the belief of the other, 
hinder them from putting the very same sense upon their author. 
His words produce the same ideas in both; though his testimony 
has not the same influence on them. The latter has a more lively 
conception of all the incidents. He enters deeper into the concerns 
of the persons: represents to himself their actions, and characters, 
and friendships, and enmities: he even goes so far as to form a 
notion of their features, and air, and person. While the former, 
who gives no credit to the testimony of the author, has a more 
faint and languid conception of all these particulars, and, except 
on account of the style and ingenuity of the composition, can 
receive little entertainment from it. 


SECTION VIII 

OF THE CAUSES OF BELIEF 

Having thus explained the nature of belief, and shown that it 
consists in a lively idea related to a present impression; let us now 
proceed to examine from what principles it is derived, and what 
bestows the vivacity on the idea. 

I would willingly establish it as a general maxim in the science 
of human nature, that when any impression becomes present to us, 
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it not only transports the mind to such ideas as are related to it, 

hut likewise communicates to them a share of its force and vivacity. 

All the operations of the mind depend, in a great measure, on its 

disposition when it performs them; and according as the spirits are 

more or less elevated, and the attention more or less fixed, the 

action will always have more or less vigour and vivacity. When 

therefore, any object is presented which elevates and enlivens the 

thought, every action, to which the mind applies itself, will be 

more strong and vivid, as long as that disposition continues. Now, 

it is evident the continuance of the disposition depends entirely on 

the objects about which the mind is employed; and that any new 

object naturally gives a new direction to the spirits, and changes 

the disposition; as on the contrary, when the mind fixes constantly 

on the same object, or passes easily and insensibly along related 

objects, the disposition has a much longer duration. Hence it 

happens, that when the mind is once enlivened by a present 

impression, it proceeds to form a more lively idea of the related 

objects, by a natural transposition of the disposition from the one 

to the other. The change of the objects is so easy, that the mind 

is scarce sensible of it, but applies itself to the conception of the 

related idea with all the force and vivacity it acquired from the 
present impression. 


If, in considering the nature of relation, and that facility of 
transition which is essential to it, we can satisfy ourselves concern¬ 
ing the reality of this phenomenon, it is well: but I must confess 

• « . _ - in experience to prove so material a 

principle. We may therefore observe, as the first experiment to 
our present purpose, that upon the appearance of the picture of an 
absent friend, our idea of him is evidently enlivened by the 
resemblance, and that every passion which that idea occasions 
whether of joy or sorrow, acquires new force and vigour. In 
producing this effect there concur both a relation and a present 
impression. Where the picture bears him no resemblance, or at 

honX a t T mter \ ded , f0r h ‘ m ’ jt never 50 much as “nveys our 
bought to him: and where it is absent as well as the person; though 

he mind may pass from the thought of the one to that of the other 

it feels its idea to be rather weakened than enlivened by that 

transition. We take a pleasure in viewing the picture of a friend 

when it is set before us; but when it is removed, rather choose to 

consider him directly, than by reflection in an image which is 
equally distant and obscure. S ’ S 

The ceremonies of the Roman Catholic religion may be 
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considered as experiments of the same nature. The devotees of 
that strange superstition usually plead in excuse of the mummeries 
with which they are upbraided, that they feel the good effect of 
those external motions, and postures, and actions, in enlivening 
their devotion, and quickening their fervour, which otherwise 
would decay away, if directed entirely to distant and immaterial 
objects. We shadow out the objects of our faith, say they, in 
sensible types and images, and render them more present to us 
by the immediate presence of these types, than it is possible for 
us to do, merely by an intellectual view and contemplation. 
Sensible objects have always a greater influence on the fancy than 
any other; and this influence they readily convey to those ideas 
to which they are related, and which they resemble. I shall only 
infer from these practices, and this reasoning, that the effect of 
resemblance in enlivening the idea is very common; and as in 
every case a resemblance and a present impression must concur, 
we are abundantly supplied with experiments to prove the reality 
of the foregoing principle. 

We may add force to these experiments by others of a different 
kind, in considering the effects of contiguity, as well as of resemb¬ 
lance. It is certain that distance diminishes the force of every 
idea; and that, upon our approach to any object, though it does 
not discover itself to our senses, it operates upon the mind with an 
influence that imitates an immediate impression. The thinking on 
any object readily transports the mind to what is contiguous; but 
it is only the actual presence of an object, that transports it with 
a superior vivacity. When I am a few miles from home, whatever 
relates to it touches me more nearly than when I am two hundred 
leagues distant; though even at that distance the reflecting on 
anything in the neighbourhood of my friends and family naturally 
produces an idea of them. But as in this latter case, both the 
objects of the mind are ideas; notwithstanding there is an easy 
transition betwixt them; that transition alone is not able to give a 
superior vivacity to any of the ideas, for want of some immediate 
impression. 

No one can doubt but causation has the same influence as the 
other two relations of resemblance and contiguity. Superstitious 
people are fond of the relics of saints and holy men, for the same 
reason that they seek after types and images, in order to enliven 
their devotion, and give them a more intimate and strong conception 
of those exemplary lives, which they desire to imitate. Now, it is 
evident one of the best relics a devotee could procure would be 
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the handywork of a saint; and if his clothes and furniture are ever 
to be considered in this light, it is because they were once at his 
disposal, and were moved and affected by him; in which respect 
they are to be considered as imperfect effects, and as connected 
with him by a shorter chain of consequences than any of those, 
from which we learn the reality of his existence. This phenomenon 
clearly proves, that a present impression with a relation of causation 
may enliven any idea, and consequently produce belief or assent, 
according to the precedent definition of it. 

But why need we seek for other arguments to prove, that a 
present impression with a relation or transition of the fancy may 
enliven any idea, when this very instance of our reasonings from 
cause and effect will alone suffice to that purpose? It is certain we 
must have an idea of every matter of fact which we believe. It is 
certain that this idea arises only from a relation to a present 
impression. It is certain that the belief superadds nothing to the 
idea, but only changes our manner of conceiving it, and renders it 
more strong and lively. The present conclusion concerning the 
influence of relation is the immediate consequence of all these steps; 
and every step appears to be sure and infallible. There enters 
nothing into this operation of the'mind but a present impression, 
a lively idea, and a relation or association in the fancy betwixt the 
impression and idea; so that there can be no suspicion of mistake. 

In order to put this whole affair in a fuller light, let us consider 
it as a question in natural philosophy, which we must determine 
by experience and observation. I suppose there is an object 
presented, from which I draw a certain conclusion, and form to 
myself ideas, which I am said to believe or assent to. Here it is 
evident, that however that object, which is present to my senses, 
and that other, whose existence I infer by reasoning, may be 
thought to influence each other by their particular powers or 
qualities; yet as the phenomenon of belief, which we at present 
examine, is merely internal, these powers and qualities being entirely 
unknown, can have no hand jn producing it. It is the present 
impression which is to be considered as the true and real cause of 
the idea, and of the belief which attends it. We must therefore 
endeavour to discover, by experiments, the particular qualities by 
which it is enabled to produce so extraordinary an effect. 

First then I observe, that the present impression has not this 
ettect by its own proper power and efficacy, and, when considered 
alone as a single perception, limited to the present moment. I find 
that an impression, from which, on its first appearance, I can draw 
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no conclusion, may afterwards become the foundation of belief, 
when I have had experience of its usual consequences. We must 
in every case have observed the same impression in past instances, 
and have found it to be constantly conjoined with some other 
impression. This is confirmed by such a multitude of experiments, 
that it admits not of the smallest doubt. 

From a second observation I conclude, that the belief which 
attends the present impression, and is produced by a number of 
past impressions and conjunctions; that this belief, I say, arises 
immediately, without any new operation of the reason or imagina¬ 
tion. Of this I can be certain, because I never am conscious of 
any such operation, and find nothing in the subject on which it 
can be founded. Now, as we call everything custom which proceeds 
from a past repetition, without any new reasoning or conclusion, 
we may establish it as a certain truth, that all the belief, which 
follows upon any present impression, is derived solely from that 
origin. When we are accustomed to see two impressions conjoined 
together, the appearance or idea of the one immediately carries us 
to the idea of the other. 

Being fully satisfied on this head, I make a third set of experi¬ 
ments, in order to know whether anything be requisite, beside the 
customary transition, towards the production of this phenomenon 
of belief. I therefore change the first impression into an idea; and 
observe, that though the customary transition to the correlative 
idea still remains, yet there is in reality no belief nor persuasion. 

A present impression, then, is absolutely requisite to this whole 
operation; and when after this I compare an impression with an 
idea, and find that their only difference consists in their different 
degrees of force and vivacity, I conclude upon the whole, that 
belief is a more vivid and intense conception of an idea, proceeding 
from its relation to a present impression. 

Thus, all probable reasoning is nothing but a species of sensation. 

It is not solely in poetry and music we must follow our taste and 
sentiment, but likewise in philosophy. When I am convinced of 
any principle, it is only an idea which strikes more strongly upon 
me. When I give the preference to one set of arguments above 
another, I do nothing but decide from my feeling concerning the 
superiority of their influence. Objects have no discoverable 
connection together; nor is it from any other principle but custom 
operating upon the imagination, that we can draw any inference 
from the appearance of one to the existence of another. 

It will be here worth our observation, that the past experience, 
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on which all oar judgments concerning cause and effect depend, 
may operate on our mind in such an insensible manner as never 
to be taken nolice of, and may even in some measure be unknown 
to us. A person, who stops short in his journey upon meeting a 
river in his way, foresees the consequences of his proceeeding 
forward; and his knowledge of these consequences is conveyed to 
him by past experience, which informs him of such certain 
conjunctions of causes and effects. But can we think, that on this 
occasion he reflects on any past experience, and calls to remem¬ 
brance instances that he has seen or heard of, in order to discover 
the effects of water on animal bodies? No, surely; this is not the 
method, in which he proceeds in his reasoning. The idea of sinking 
is so closely connected with that of water, and the idea of suffocat¬ 
ing with that of sinking, that the mind makes the transition without 
the assistance of the memory. The custom operates before we 
have time for reflection. The objects seem so inseparable, that 
we interpose not a moment’s delay in passing from the one or the 
other. But as this transition proceeds from experience, and not 
from any primary connection betwixt the ideas, we must necessarily 
acknowledge, that experience may produce a belief and a judgment 

nir? U th eS a £ d f ed r S u by a se P arate °P eration - and without being 
once thought of. This removes all pretext, if there yet remains 

nrin’r-' 7 " g that the mind is convinced b Y reasoning of that 
principle that instances of which we have no experience, must 

necessan/y resemble those of which we have. For we here find 

hat the understanding or imagination can draw inferences from 

fominT™ 11 ' 6, • W; 7° Ut reflectin g on mu ch more without 
prmciple. y PnnC ' Pe COnCernin S it- °r reasoning upon that 

In general we may observe, that in all the most established and 
uniform conjunctions of causes and effects, such as those of gravity 
pulse solidity, etc., the mind never carries its view expressfy 

obiectr whirT? 7 6XPerienCe: th ° Ugh in ° ther relations of 
jects, which are more rare and unusual, it may assist the custom 

cases JS tTe °refl T ^ ^ Nay ’ We find in som e 

cases, that the reflection produces the belief without the custom¬ 
er, more properly speaking, that the reflection produces the custom 
m an obhque and artificial manner. I explain myself lT7 
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after one experiment of this kind, the mind, upon the appearance 
either of the cause or the effect, can draw an inference concerning 
the existence of its correlative, and as a habit -can never be 
acquired merely by one instance, it may be thought that belief 
cannot in this case be esteemed the effect of custom. But this 
difficulty will vanish, if we consider, that, though we are.here 
supposed to have had only one experiment of a particular effect, 
yet we have many millions to convince us of this principle, that 
like objects, placed in like circumstances, will always produce like 
effects', and as this principle has established itself by a sufficient 
custom, it bestows an evidence and firmness on any opinion to 
which it can be applied. The connection of the ideas is not habitual 
after one experiment; but this connection is comprehended under 
another principle that is habitual; which brings us back to oar 
hypothesis. In all cases we transfer our experience to instances 
of which we have no experience, either expressly or tacitly, either 
directly or indirectly. 

I must not conclude this subject without observing, that it is 
very difficult to talk of the operations of the mind with perfect 
propriety and exactness; because common language has seldom 
made any very nice distinctions among them, but has generally 
called by the same term all such as nearly resemble each other. 
And as this is a source almost inevitable of obscurity and confusion 
in the author, so it may frequently give rise to doubts and objections 
in the reader, which otherwise he would never have dreamed of. 
Thus, my general position that an opinion or belief is nothing but 
a strong and lively idea derived from a present impression related 
to it, may be liable to the following objection, by reason of a little 
ambiguity in those words strong and lively. It may be said, that 
not only an impression may give rise to reasoning, but that an 
idea may also have the same influence; especially upon my prin¬ 
ciple, that all our ideas are derived from correspondent impressions. 
For, suppose I form at present an idea, of which I have forgot the 
correspondent impression, I am able to conclude, from this idea, 
that such an impression did once exist; and as this conclusion is 
attended with belief, it may be asked, from whence are the qualities 
of force and vivacity derived which constitute this belief? And to 
this I answer very readily, from the present idea. For as this idea 
is not here considered as the representation of any absent object, 
but as a real perception in the mind, of which we are intimate y 
conscious, it must be able to bestow, on whatever is related to it, 
the same quality, call it firmness, or solidity, or force, or vivacity, 
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with which the mind reflects upon it, and is assured of its present 

existence. The idea here supplies the place of an impression, and 

is entirely the same, so far as regards our present purpose. 

Upon the same principles we need not be surprised to hear of 

the remembrance of an idea; that is, of the idea of an idea, and 

of its force and vivacity superior to the loose conceptions of the 

imagination. In thinking of our past thoughts we not only 

delineate out the objects of which we were thinking, but also 

conceive the action of the mind in the meditation, that certain 

je-ne-scat-quoi, of which it is impossible to give any definition or 

description, but which every one sufficiently understands. When 

t e memory offers an idea of this, and represents it as past, it is 

easily conceived how that idea may have more vigour and firmness 

than when we think of a past thought of which we have no 
remembrance. 

After this, any one will understand how we may form the idea 

of an impression and of an idea, and how we may believe the 
existence of an impression and of an idea. 


SECTION IX 

OF I HE EFFECTS OF OTHER RELATIONS AND OTHER HABITS 

However convincing the foregoing arguments may appear, we 
must not rest contented with them, but must tum the subject on 
every side in order to find some new points of view, from which 
we may illustrate and confirm such extraordinary and such funda¬ 
mental principles A scrupulous hesitation to receive any new 

necessary 3 to the r dlS P° sition in Philosophers, and so 

neces ary to the examination of truth, that it deserves to be 

3 "*"■ ">« svcl y argument be produced 

hich may tend to their satisfaction, and every objection removed 
which may stop them in their reasoning. 

I have often observed, that, beside cause and effect the two 
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vigour, by the united operation of that principle, and of the present 
impression. All this I have observed, in order to confirm, by 
analogy, my explication of our judgments concerning cause and 
effect. But this very argument may perhaps be turned against 
me, and instead of a confirmation of my hypothesis, may become 
an objection to it. For it may be said, that, if all the parts of that 
hypothesis be true, viz., that these three species of relation are 
derived from the same principles; that their effects, in enforcing 
and enlivening our ideas, are the same; and that belief is nothing 
but a more forcible and vivid conception of an idea; it should 
follow, that that action of the mind may not only be derived from 
the relation of cause and effect, but also from those of contiguity 
and resemblance. But as we find by experience that belief arises 
only from causation, and that we can draw no inference from one 
object to another, except they be connected by this relation, we 
may conclude, that there is some error in that reasoning which 
leads us into such difficulties. 


This is the objection: let us now consider its solution. It is 
evident, that whatever is present to the memory, striking upon 
the mind with a vivacity which resembles an immediate impres¬ 
sion, must become of considerable moment in all the operations of 
the mind, and must easily distinguish itself above the mere fictions 
of the imagination. Of these impressions or ideas of the memory 
we form a kind of system, comprehending whatever we remember 


to have been present, either to our internal perception or senses, 
and every particular of that system, joined to the present impres¬ 
sions, we are pleased to call a reality. But the mind stops not 
here. For finding, that with this system of perceptions there is 
another connected by custom, or, if you will, by the relation o 
cause or effect, it proceeds to the consideration of their ideas; an 
as it feels that it is in a manner necessarily determined to view 
these particular ideas, and that the custom or relation, by whic 
it is determined, admits not of the least change, it forms them 
into a new system, which it likewise dignifies with the title o 
realities. The first of these systems is the object of the memory 


and senses; the second of the judgment. 

It is this latter principle which peoples the world, and brings 
us acquainted with such existences as, by their removal in time 
and place, lie beyond the reach of the senses and memory. y 
means of it I paint the universe in my imagination, and fix my 
attention on any part of it I please. I form an idea of orne, 
which I neither see nor remember, but which is connected wi » 
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such impressions as I remember to have received from the 
conversation and books of travellers and historians. This idea of 
Rome I placed in a certain situation on the idea of an object which 
I call the globe. I join to it the conception of a particular govern¬ 
ment, and religion, and manners. I look backward and consider 
1 s first foundation, its several revolutions, successes, and misfor- 
tunes^ All this, and everything else which I believe, are nothing 
but ideas, though, by their force and settled order, arising from 
custom and the relation of cause and effect, they distinguish 

ofThe Synafion ^ ^ the offs P™g 

As to the influence of contiguity and resemblance, we may 

iT h’ m ' thG COn “S uous and resembling object be compj 
hended in this system of realities, there is no doubt but these two 

elations will assist that of cause and effect, and infix the related 
idea with more force in the imagination. This I shall enlarge 
upon presently. Meanwhile I shall carry my observation a sten 
Rher and assert, that even where the related object is but feigned P 
the relation will serve to enliven the idea, and increase its influence' 
0 A f dou ^. will be the better able to form a strong description 

a beautiful meadow or garden; as at another time he mav hv 

that bvThe P aCe r Self ^ the midst of these fa bulous regions 
that by the feigned contiguity he may enliven his imagination 

But though I cannot altogether exclude the relations' of 
resemblance and contiguity from operating on the fancy in this 
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any considerable degree of force and constancy. The mind foresees 
and anticipates the change; and even from the very first instant 
feels the looseness of its actions, and the weak hold it has of its 
objects. And as this imperfection is very sensible in every single 
instance, it still increases by experience and observation, when we 
compare the several instances we may remember, and form a 
general rule against the reposing any assurance in those momentary 
glimpses of light, which arise in the imagination from a feigned 
resemblance and contiguity. 

The relation of cause and effect has all the opposite advantages. 
The objects it presents are fixed and unalterable. The impressions 
of the memory never change in any considerable degree; and each 
impression draws along with it a precise idea, which takes its place 
in the imagination, as something solid and real, certain and 
invariable. The thought is always determined to pass from the 
impression to the idea, and from that particular impression to that 
particular idea, without any choice or hesitation. 

But not content with removing this objection, I shall endeavour 
to extract from it a proof of the present doctrine. Contiguity and 
resemblance have an effect much inferior to causation; but still 
have some effect, and augment the conviction of any opinion, and 
the vivacity of any conception. If this can be proved in several 
new instances, beside what we have already observed, it will be 
allowed no inconsiderable argument, that belief is nothing but a 
lively idea related to a present impression. 

To begin with contiguity; it has been remarked among the 
Mohametans as well as Christians, that those pilgrims , who have 
seen Mecca or the Holy Land, are ever after more faithful and 
zealous believers, than those who have not had that advantage. 

A man, whose memory presents him with a lively image of the 
Red Sea, and the Desert, and Jerusalem, and Galilee, can never 
doubt of any miraculous events, which are related either by Moses 
or the Evangelists. The lively idea of the places passes by an 
easy transition to the facts, which are supposed to have been 
related to them by contiguity, and increases the belief by increasing 
the vivacity of the conception. The remembrance of these fie s 
and rivers has the same influence on the vulgar as a new argument, 
and from the same causes. 

We may form a like observation concerning resemblance. e 
have remarked, that the conclusion which we draw from a presen 
object to its absent cause or effect, is never founded on any 
qualities which we observe in that object, considered in itself, or, 
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in other words, that it is impossible to determine otherwise than 
by experience, what will result from any phenomenon, or what 
has preceded it. But though this be so evident in itself, that it 
seemed not to require any proof, yet some philosophers have 
imagined that there is an apparent cause for the communication 
of motion, and that a reasonable man might immediately infer the 
motion of one body from the impulse of another, without having 
recourse to any past observation. That this opinion is false will 
admit of an easy proof. For if such an inference may be drawn 
merely from the ideas of body, of motion, and of impulse, it must 
amount to a demonstration, and must imply the absolute 
impossibility of any contrary supposition. Every effect then 
beside the communication of motion, implies a formal contradiction! 
and it is impossible not only that it can exist, but also that it can 
be conceived. But we may soon satisfy ourselves of the contrary 
by forming a clear and consistent idea of one's body moving upon 
another, and of its rest immediately upon the contact; or of its 
returning back in the same line in which it came; or of its annihila- 

nnmbpr 77^ °i m0ti ° n; 31,(1 ' n Sh ° rt ’ ° f an infinite 

mber of other changes, which they may suppose it to undergo, 
hese suppositions are all consistent and natural; and the reason 
why we imagine the communication of motion to be more consistent 

other^nT ’i n °L7 y - th f n th ° Se su PP ositions ' but also than any 

betwixt the cause and effect, which is here united to experience 
and bmds the objects in the closest and most intimate manner to 

• h kT’ aS t0 make Us ima g> ne them to be absolutely 
nseparable Resemblance, then, has the same or a parallel 

influence with experience; and as the only immediate effect of 
a rr 7° aSS0Ciate 0Ur ideas together > if follows that all belief 

It is universally allowed by the writers on optics that the eye 

; han » h “ * cooped op i„ the narrows coort j 

the object from some peculiar qualities of the image and 
inference of the judgment he confounds with sensation as is 
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the eye, when he stands on the top of the high promontory, than 
merely from hearing the roaring of the waters. He feels a more 
sensible pleasure from its magnificence, which is a proof of a more 
lively idea; and he confounds his judgment with sensation, which 
is another proof of it. But as the inference is equally certain and 
immediate in both cases, this superior vivacity of our conception in 
one case can proceed from nothing but this, that in drawing an 
inference from the sight, beside the customary conjunction, there 
is also a resemblance betwixt the image and the object we infer, 
which strengthens the relation, and conveys the vivacity of the 
impression to the related idea with an easier and more natural 
movement. 

No weakness of human nature is more universal and conspicuous 
than what we commonly call credulity, or a too easy faith in the 
testimony of others; and this weakness is also very naturally 
accounted for from the influence of resemblance. When we receive 
any matter of fact upon human testimony, our faith arises from 
the very same origin as our inferences from causes to effects, and 
from effects to causes; nor is there anything but our experience of 
the governing principles of human nature, which can give us any 
assurance of the veracity of men. But though experience be the 
true standard of this, as well as of all other judgments, we seldom 
regulate ourselves entirely by it, but have a remarkable propensity 
to believe whatever is reported, even concerning apparitions, 
enchantments, and prodigies, however contrary to daily experience 
and observation. The words or discourses of others have an 
intimate connection with certain ideas in their mind; and these 
ideas have also a connection with the facts or objects which they 
represent. This latter connection is generally much overrated, and 
commands our assent beyond what experience will justify, which 
can proceed from nothing beside the resemblance betwixt the ideas 
and the facts. Other effects only point out their causes in an 
oblique manner; but the testimony of men does it directly, and is 
to be considered as an image as well as an effect. No wonder, 
therefore, we are so rash in drawing our inferences from it, and 
are less guided by experience in our judgments concerning it, than 

in those upon any other subject. 

As resemblance, when conjoined with causation, fortifies our 
reasonings, so the want of it in any very great degree is able almost 
entirely to destroy them. Of this there is a remarkable instance 
in the universal carelessness and stupidity of men with regard to a 
future state, where they show as obstinate an incredulity, as they 
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do a blind credulity on other occasions. There is not indeed a more 
ample matter of wonder to the studious, and of regret to the pious 
man, than to observe the negligence of the bulk of mankind 
concerning their approaching condition; and it is with reason that 
many eminent theologians have not scrupled to affirm, that though 
the vulgar have no formal principles of infidelity, yet they are 
reaUy infide s in their hearts, and have nothing like what we can 
call a belief of the eternal duration of their souls. For let us 
consider on the one hand what divines have displayed with such 
eloquence concerning the importance of eternity; and at the same 
ime reflect, that though in matters of rhetoric we ought to lay our 
account with some exaggeration, we must in this case allow that 
h strongest figures are infinitely inferior to the subject; and after 
his let us view on the other hand the prodigious security of men 
. this particular: I ask, if these people really believe what is 
inculcated on them, and what they pretend to affirm; and the answer 
obvious!, in the negative. As belief is an act of the mind arisffig 
from custom it is not strange the want of resemblance should 
verthrow what custom has established, and diminish the force of 
the idea, as much as that latter principle increases it. A future 
state is so far removed from our comprehension, and we have so 
obscure an idea of the manner in which we shall exist after the 
dissolution of the body, that all the reasons we can invent howew 
rong in themselves, and however much assisted by education are 
ver able with slow imaginations to surmound this difficulty or 
bestow a sufficient authority and force on the idea I raS 
to ascribe this incredulity ,0 the faint idea we form oTo Ur ture 

tion to i mp rt„t in lh ” £ nH lT ““ care medita. 
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a future; even though the case does not concern themselves, and 
there is no violent passion to disturb their judgment. The Roman 
Catholics are certainly the most zealous of any sect in the Christian 
world; and yet you will find few among the more sensible part 
of that communion who do not blame the Gunpowder Treason, 
and the massacre of St. Bartholomew, as cruel and barbarous, 
though projected or executed against those very people, whom 
without any scruple they condemn to eternal and infinite punish¬ 
ments. All we can say in excuse for this inconsistency is, that they 
really do not believe what they affirm concerning a future state; 
nor is there any better proof of it than the very inconsistency. 

We may add to this a remark, that in matters of religion men 
take a pleasure in being terrified, and that no preachers are so 
popular as those who excite the most dismal and gloomy passions. 
In the common affairs of life, where we feel and are penetrated 
with the solidity of the subject, nothing can be more disagreeable 
than fear and terror; and it is only in dramatic performances and 
in religious discourses that they ever give pleasure. In these latter 
cases the imagination reposes itself indolently on the idea; and the 
passion being softened by the want of belief in the subject, has no 
more than the agreeable effect of enlivening the mind and fixing 
the attention. 

The present hypothesis will receive additional confirmation, if 
we examine the effects of other kinds of custom, as well as of other 
relations. To understand this, we must consider that custom, to 
which I attribute all belief and reasoning, may operate upon the 
mind in invigorating an idea after two several ways. For supposing 
that, in all past experience, we have found two objects to have 
been always conjoined together, it is evident, that upon t e 
appearance of one of these objects in an impression, we must, from 
custom, make an easy transition to the idea of that object, whic 
usually attends it; and by means of the present impression an 
easy transition must conceive that idea in a stronger and more 
lively manner than we do any loose floating image of the fancy. 
But let us next suppose, that a mere idea alone, without any o 
this curious and almost artificial preparation, should frequent y 
make its appearance in the mind, this idea must, by degrees, acquire 

a facility and force; and both by its firm hold and easy introduction 

distinguish itself from any new and unusual idea. This is the on y 
particular in which these two kinds of custom agree; and if it appc ar 
that their effects on the judgment are similar and proportionable, 
we may certainly conclude, that the foregoing explication o a 
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faculty is satisfactory. But can we doubt of this agreement in their 
influence on the judgment, when we consider the nature and effects 
of education ? 

All those opinions and notions of things, to which we have been 
accustomed from our infancy, take such deep root, that it is 
impossible for us, by all the powers of reason and experience, to 
eradicate them; and this habit not only approaches in its influence, 
but even on many occasions prevails over that which arises from 
the constant and inseparable union of causes and effects. Here we 
must not be contented with saying, that the vividness of the idea 
produces the belief: we must maintain that they are individually 
the same. The frequent repetition of any idea infixes it in the 
imagination; but could never possibly of itself produce belief, if 
that act of the mind was, by the original constitution of our natures, 
annexed only to a reasoning and comparison of ideas. Custom 
may lead us into some false comparison of ideas: This is the 
utmost effect we can conceive of it; but it is certain it could never 
supply the place of that comparison, nor produce any act of the 
mind which naturally belonged to that principle. 

A person that has lost a leg or an arm by amputation endeavours 
for a long time afterwards to serve himself with them. After the 
death of any one, it is a common remark of the whole family, but 
especially the servants, that they can scarce believe him to be 
dead, but still imagine him to be in his chamber or in any other 
place, where they were accustomed to find him. I have often 
heard in conversation, after talking of a person that is in any way 
celebrated, that one, who has no acquaintance with him, will say, 

/ have never seen such a one, but almost fancy I have, so often 
have I heard talk of him. All these are parallel instances. 

If we consider this argument from education in a proper light, it 
will appear very convincing; and the more so, that it is founded 
on one of the most common phenomena that is anywhere to be 
met with. I am persuaded that, upon examination, we shall find 
more than one half of those opinions that prevail among mankind 
to be owing to education, and that the principles which are thus 
impheity embraced, overbalance those, which are owing either to 
abstract reasoning or experience. As liars, by the frequent repeti¬ 
tion of their lies, come at last to remember them; so the judgment, 
or rather the imagination, by the like means, may have ideas so 
strongly imprinted on it, and conceive them in so full a light, that 
ley may operate upon the mind in the same manner with those 
which the senses, memory, or reason present to us. But as 
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education is an artificial and not a natural cause, and as its maxims 
are frequently contrary to reason, and even to themselves in 
different times and places, it is never upon that account recognised 
by philosophers; though in reality it be built almost on the same 
foundation of custom and repetition as our reasonings from causes 
and effects. 1 


SECTION X 


OF THE INFLUENCE OF BELIEF 


But though education be disclaimed by philosophy, as a fallacious 
ground of assent to any opinion, it prevails nevertheless in the 
world, and is the cause why all systems are apt to be rejected at 
first as new and unusual. This, perhaps, will be the fate of what 
I have here advanced concerning belief] and though the proofs I 
have produced appear to me perfectly conclusive, I expect not to 
make many proselytes to my opinion. Men will scarce ever be 
persuaded, that effects of such consequence can flow from principles 
which are seemingly so inconsiderable, and that the far greatest 
part of our reasonings, with all our actions and passions, can be 
derived from nothing but custom and habit. To obviate this 
objection, I shall here anticipate a little what would more properly 
fall under our consideration afterwards, when we come to treat of 
the Passions and the Sense of Beauty. 

There is implanted in the human mind a perception of pain and 
pleasure as the chief spring and moving principle of all its actions. 
But pain and pleasure have two ways of making their appearance 
in the mind; of which the one has effects very different from the 
other. They may either appear an impression to the actual feeling, 
or only in idea, as at present when I mention them. It is evident 


1 In general we may observe, that as our assent to all probable reason¬ 
ings is founded on the vivacity of ideas, it resembles many of those whimsies 
and prejudices which are rejected under the opprobrious character of being 
the offspring of the imagination. By this expression it appears, that the 
word imagination, is commonly used in two different senses; and though 
nothing be more contrary to true philosophy than this inaccuracy, yet, in 
the following reasonings, I have often been obliged to fall into it. When 
oppose the imagination to the memory, I mean the faculty by which we 
form our fainter ideas. When I oppose it to reason, I mean the same faculty, 
excluding only our demonstrative and probable reasonings. When I oppose 
it to neither, it is indifferent whether it be taken in the larger or more limite 
sense, or at least the context will sufficiently explain the meaning. 
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the influence of these upon our actions is far from being equal. 

Impressions always actuate the soul, and that in the highest degree; 

but it is not every idea which has the same effect. Nature has 

proceeded with caution in this case, and seems to have carefully 

avoided the inconveniences of two extremes. Did impressions alone 

influence the will, we should every moment of our lives be subject 

to the greatest calamities; because, though we foresaw their 

approach, we should not be provided by nature with any principle 

of action, which might impel us to avoid them. On the other hand, 

did every idea influence our actions, our condition would not be 

much mended. For such is the unsteadiness and activity of 

thought, that the images of everything, especially of goods and 

evils, are always wandering in the mind; and were it moved by 

every idle conception of this kind, it would never enjoy a moment's 
peace and tranquillity. 

Nature has therefore chosen a medium, and has neither bestowed 
on every idea of good and evil the power of actuating the will, nor 
has yet entirely excluded them from this influence. Though an 
idle fiction has no efficacy, yet we find by experience, that the ideas 
of those objects which we believe either are or will be existent, 
produce in a lesser degree the same effect with those impressions! 
which are immediately present to the senses and perception. The 
effect then of belief, is to raise up a simple idea to an equality 
with our impressions, and bestow on it a like influence on the 
passions. This effect it can only have by making an idea approach 
an impression in force and vivacity. For as the different degrees 
of force make all the original difference betwixt an impression and 
an idea, they must of consequence be the source of all the differences 
m the effects of these perceptions, and their removal, in whole or 
in part, the cause of every new resemblance they acquire. Wherever 
we can make an idea approach the impressions in force and 
vivacity, it will likewise imitate them in its influence on the mind; 
and vice versa, where it imitates them in that influence, as in the 
present case, this must proceed from its approaching them in force 
and vivacity Belief, therefore, since it causes an idea to imitate 
me ettects of the impressions, must make it resemble them in these 
qualities, and is nothing but a more vivid and intense conception of 
^y tdea. This then may both serve as an additional argument 
the present system, and may give us a notion after what manner 

passionT" 1 " 85 m CaUSation are able to °P er ate on the will and 

As belief is almost absolutely requisite to the exciting our passions, 
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so the passions, in their turn, are very favourable to belief; and 
not only such facts as convey agreeable emotions, but very often 
such as give pain, do upon that account become more readily the 
objects of faith and opinion. A coward, whose fears are easily 
awakened, readily assents to every account of danger he meets 
with; as a person of a sorrowful and melancholy disposition is very 
credulous of everything that nourishes his prevailing passion. When 
any affecting object is presented, it gives the alarm, and excites 
immediately a degree of its proper passion; especially in persons 
who are naturally inclined to that passion. This emotion passes 
by an easy transition to the imagination; and, diffusing itself over 
the idea of the affecting object, makes us form that idea with 
greater force and vivacity, and consequently assent to it, according 
to the precedent system. Admiration and surprise have the same 
effect as the other passions; and accordingly we may observe, that 
among the vulgar, quacks and projectors meet with a more easy 
faith upon account of their magnificent pretensions, than if they 
kept themselves within the bounds of moderation. The first 
astonishment, which naturally attends their miraculous relations, 
spreads itself over the whole soul, and so vivifies and enlivens the 
idea, that it resembles the inferences we draw from experience. 
This is a mystery, with which we may be already a little acquainted, 
and which we shall have further occasion to be let into in the 
progress of this Treatise. 

After this account of the influence of belief on the passions, we 
shall find less difficulty in explaining its effects on the imagination, 
however extraordinary they may appear. It is certain we cannot 
take pleasure in any discourse, where our judgment gives no assent 
to those images which are presented to our fancy. The conversation 
of those, who have acquired a habit of lying, though in affairs of 
no moment, never gives any satisfaction; and that because those 
ideas they present to us, not being attended with belief, make no 
impression upon the mind. Poets themselves, though liars by 
profession, always endeavour to give an air of truth to their fictions, 
and where that is totally neglected, their performances, however 
ingenious, will never be able to afford much pleasure. In short, 
we may observe, that even when ideas have no manner of influence 
on the will and passions, truth and reality are still requisite, in 

order to make them entertaining to the imagination. 

But if we compare together all the phenomena that occur on this 
head, we shall find, that truth, however necessary it may seem in 
all works of genius, has no other effect than to procure an easy 
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reception for the ideas, and to make the mind acquiesce in them 
with satisfaction, or at least without reluctance. But as this is an 
effect, which may easily be supposed to flow from that solidity 
and force, which, according to my system, attend those ideas that 
are established by reasonings from causation; it follows, that all 
the influence of belief upon the fancy may be explained from that 
system. Accordingly we may observe, that wherever that influence 
arises from any other principles beside truth or reality, they supply 
its place, and give an equal entertainment to the imagination. 
Poets have formed what they call a poetical system of things, 
which, though it be believed neither by themselves nor readers, 
is commonly esteemed a sufficient foundation for any fiction. We 
have been so much accustomed to the names of Mars, Jupiter, 
Venus, that in the same manner as education infixes any opinion, 
the constant repetition of these ideas makes them enter into the 
mind with facility, and prevail upon the fancy, without influencing 
the judgment. In like manner tragedians always borrow their fable, 
or at least the names of their principal actors, from some known 
passage in history; and that not in order to deceive the spectators; 
for they will frankly confess, that truth is not in any circumstance 
inviolably observed, but in order to procure a more easy reception 
into the imagination for those extraordinary events, which they 
represent. But this is a precaution which is not required of comic 
poets, whose personages and incidents, being of a more familiar 
kind, enter easily into the conception, and are received without any 

such formality even though at first sight they be known to be 
fictitious, and the pure offspring of the fancy. 

This mixture of truth and falsehood in the fables of tragic poets 
not only serves our present purpose, by showing that the imagina¬ 
tion can be satisfied without any absolute belief or assurance- but 
may m another view be regarded as a very strong confirmation 
of this system It is evident, that poets make use of this artifice 
of borrowing the names of their persons, and the chief events of 

fIr Ir th P P ° e T'i fr0m 1St ° ry ’ ' n ° rder t0 procure a more eas y reception 
fm V!' and cause to make a deeper impression on the 

ncy and affections. The several incidents of the piece acquire 

and",? 1ft 7 ty h? “ ni,Ki in '° °™ P”” 1 “ re P«ion; 

force and vivacity on the others, which are related to it The 
vividness of the first conception diffuses itself along the relations 

tha| LTvTn ’ " ^ r S0 many Pip€s ° r Canals t0 every S 
that has any communication with the primary one. This indeed 
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can never amount to a perfect assurance; and that because the 
union among the ideas is in a manner accidental: but still it 
approaches so near in its influence, as may convince us that they 
are derived from the same origin. Belief must please the 
imagination by means of the force and vivacity which attends it; 
since every idea which has force and vivacity, is found to be 
agreeable to that faculty. 

To confirm this we may observe, that the assistance is 

mutual betwixt the judgment and fancy, as well as betwixt the 
judgment and passion; and that belief not only gives vigour 

to the imagination, but that a vigorous and strong imagination 

is of all talents the most proper to procure belief and authority. 
It is difficult for us to withhold our assent from what is painted 
out to us in all the colours of eloquence; and the vivacity 

produced by the fancy is in many cases greater than that which 
arises from custom and experience. We are hurried away by the 
lively imagination of our author or companion; and even he himself 
is often a victim to his own fire and genius. 

Nor will it be amiss to remark, that as a lively imagination very 
often degenerates into madness or folly, and bears it a great 
resemblance in its operations; so they influence the judgment after 
the same manner, and produce belief from the very same principles. 
When the imagination, from any extraordinary ferment of the 
blood and spirits, acquires such a vivacity as disorders all its powers 
and faculties, there is no means of distinguishing betwixt truth 
and falsehood; but every loose fiction or idea, having the same 
influence as the impressions of the memory, or the conclusions of 
the judgment, is received on the same footing, and operates with 
equal force on the passions. A present impression and a customary 
transition are now no longer necessary to enliven our ideas. Every 
chimera of the brain is as vivid and intense as any of those infer¬ 
ences, which we formerly dignified with the name of conclusions 
concerning matters of fact, and sometimes as the present 
impressions of the senses. 

We may observe the same effect of poetry in a lesser degree; and 
this is common both to poetry and madness, that the vivacity they 
bestow on the ideas is not derived from the particular situations 
or connections of the objects of these ideas, but from the present 
temper and disposition of the person. But how great soever the 
pitch may be to which this vivacity rise, it is evident, that in poetry 
it never has the same feeling with that which arises in the mind, 
when we reason, though even upon the lowest species of probability. 
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The mind can easily distinguish betwixt the one and the other; 
and whatever emotion the poetical enthusiasm may give to the 
spirits, it is still the mere phantom of belief or persuasion. The 
case is the same with the idea as with the passion it occasions. 
There is no passion of the human mind but what may arise from 
poetry; though, at the same time, the feelings of the passions are 
very different when excited by poetical fictions, from what they 
are when they arise from belief and reality. A passion which is 
disagreeable in real life, may afford the highest entertainment in 
a tragedy or epic poem. In the latter case it lies not with that 
weight upon us: it feels less firm and solid, and has no other than 
the agreeable effect of exciting the spirits, and rousing the attention. 
The difference in the passions is a clear proof of a like difference 
in those ideas from which the passions are derived. Where the 
vivacity arises from a customary conjunction with a present 
impression, though the imagination may not, in appearance, be 
so much moved, yet there is always something more forcible and 
real in its actions than in the fervours of poetry and eloquence. 
The force of our mental actions in this case, no more than in any 
other, is not to be measured by the apparent agitation of the mind. 
A poetical description may have a more sensible effect on the fancy 
than an historical narration. It may collect more of those circum- 
stances that form a complete image or picture. It may seem to 
set the object before us in more lively colours. But still the ideas 
it presents are different^ to the feeling from those which arise from 
the memory and the judgment. There is something weak and 

3? Tt St a that seeming vehemence of thought and 
sentiment which attends the fictions of poetry. 

We shall afterwards have occasion to remark both the resemb¬ 
lances and differences betwixt a poetical enthusiasm and a serious 
conviction. In the meantime, I cannot forbear observing, that 
he great difference in their feeling proceeds, in some measure, from 

' ® rp ‘° n 1 n i g *T al rules - We observe, that the vigour of 
onception which fictions receive from poetry and eloquence is a 

circumstance merely accidental, of which every idea is eouallv 

hre e al tlb This nd h hat T h fiCti r ^ connected with nothing thll 

is real. This observation makes us only lend ourselves so to 
speak to the fiction, but causes the idea to feel very different from 

t,™'P«" s °» memory Z 

custom. They are somewhat of the same kind; but the one is 
much mfenor to the other, both in its causes and effects 
A like reflection on general rules keeps us from augmenting our 
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belief upon every increase of the force and vivacity of our ideas. 
Where an opinion admits of no doubt, or opposite probability, we 
attribute to it a full conviction; though the want of resemblance, 
oi contiguity, may render its force inferior to that of other opinions. 
It is thus the understanding corrects the appearances of the senses, 
and makes us imagine, that an object at twenty foot distance seems 
even to the eye as large as one of the same dimensions at ten. 

We may observe the same effect of poetry in a lesser degree; 
only with this difference, that the least reflection dissipates the 
illusions of poetry, and places the objects in their proper light. 
It is however certain, that in the warmth of a poetical enthusiasm, 
a poet has a counterfeit belief, and even a kind of vision of his 
objects; and if there be any shadow of argument to support this 
belief, nothing contributes more to his full conviction than a blaze 
of poetical figures and images, which have their effect upon the 
poet himself, as well as upon his readers. 


SECTION XI 

OF THE PROBABILITY OF CHANCES 

But in order to bestow on this system its full force and evidence, 
we must carry our eye from it a moment to consider its conse¬ 
quences, and explain, from the same principles, some other species 
of reasoning which are derived from the same origin. 

Those philosophers who have divided human reason into know - 
ledge and probability , and have defined the first to be that evidence 
which arises from the comparison of ideas , are obliged to compre¬ 
hend all our arguments from causes or effects under the general 
term of probability. But though every one be free to use his terms 
in what sense he pleases; and accordingly, in the precedent part 
of this discourse, I have followed this method of expression; it is 
however certain, that in common discourse we readily affirm, that 
many arguments from causation exceed probability, and may be 
received as a superior kind of evidence. One would appear 
ridiculous who would say, that it is only probable the sun will 
rise to-morrow, or that all men must die; though it is plain we 
have no further assurance of these facts than what experience affords 
us. For this reason it would perhaps be more convenient, in order 
at once to preserve the common signification of words, and mark 
the several degrees of evidence, to distinguish human reason into 
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three kinds, viz., that from knowledge, from proofs, and from 
Probabilities. By knowledge, I mean the assurance arising from 
the comparison of ideas. By proofs, those arguments which are 
derived from the relation of cause and effect, and which are entirely 
free from doubt and uncertainty. By probability, that evidence 
which is still attended with uncertainty. It is this last species of 
reasoning I proceed to examine. 

Probability or reasoning from conjecture may be divided into 
two kinds, viz., that which is founded on chance, and that which 
arises from causes. We shall consider each of these in order. 

The idea of cause and effect is derived from experience, which, 
presenting us with certain objects constantly conjoined with each 
other, produces such a habit of surveying them in that relation, 
that we cannot, without a sensible violence, survey them in any 
other. On the other hand, as chance is nothing real in itself, and, 
properly speaking, is merely the negation of a cause, its influence 
on the mind is contrary to that of causation; and it is essential 
to it to leave the imagination perfectly indifferent, either to consider 
the existence or non-existence of that object which is regarded as 
contingent. A cause traces the way to our thought, and in a 
manner forces us to survey such certain objects in such certain 
relahons. Chance can only destroy this determination of the 
thought and leave the mind in its native situation of indifference' 
m which upon the absence of a cause, it is instantly reinstated. ’ 
Since, therefore, an entire indifference is essential to chance, no 
one chance can possibly be superior to another, otherwise than as 
it is composed of a superior number of equal chances. For if we 
affirm that one chance can, after any other manner, be superior 

wht"h her ’ w * ™ ust at the Same time affirm ’ that there is something 

that side than the other: that is, in other words, we must allow 
0 a cause, and destroy the supposition of chance, which we had 
before established. A perfect and total indifference is essential 
0 dunce, and one total indifference can never in itself be either 
upenor 0 r inferior to another. This truth is not peculiar to mv 

«oncel„ g “VhV„ C ces n0Wlede ' <l ^ ' Ve,y 0 " e ‘°™ 

directSS ? ^ remarkable ' that th ough chance and causation be 

SLr Vni" ir possib,e ?- 

chances, and a conjunction of necessity in some particular 


cc 
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with a total indifference in others. Where nothing limits the 
chances, every notion that the most extravagant fancy can form 
is upon a footing of equality; nor can there be any circumstance 
to give one the advantage above another. Thus, unless we allow 
that there are some causes to make the dice fall, and preserve their 
form in their fall, and lie upon some one of their sides, we can 
form no calculation concerning the laws of hazard. But supposing 
these causes to operate, and supposing likewise all the rest to be 
indifferent and to be determined by chance, it is easy to arrive at 
a notion of a superior combination of chances. A die that has 
four sides marked with a certain number of spots, and only two 
with another, affords us an obvious and easy instance of this 
superiority. The mind is here limited by the causes to such a 
precise number and quality of the events; and, at the same time, 
is undetermined in its choice of any particular event. 

Proceeding, then, in that reasoning, wherein we have advanced 
three steps; that chance is merely the negation of a cause, and 
produces a total indifference in the mind; that one negation of a 
cause and one total indifference can never be superior or inferior 
to another; that there must always be a mixture of causes among 
the chances, in order to be the foundation of any reasoning. We 
are next to consider what effect a superior combination of chances 
can have upon the mind, and after what manner it influences our 
judgment and opinion. Here we may repeat all the same arguments 
we employed in examining that belief which arises from causes, 
and may prove, after the same manner, that a superior number of 
chances produces our assent neither by demonstration nor 
probability. It is indeed evident, that we can never, by the 
comparison of mere ideas, make any discovery which can be o 
consequence in this affair, and that it is impossible to prove wit 
certainty that any event must fall on that side where there is a 
superior number of chances. To suppose in this case any certainty, 
were to overthrow what we have established concerning t e 
opposition of chances, and their perfect equality and indifference. 

Should it be said, that though in an opposition of chances, it is 
impossible, to determine with certainty on which side.the even 
will fall, yet we can pronounce with certainty, that it is more hey 
and probable it will be on that side where there is a superior 
number of chances, than where there is an inferior: should t is 
be said, I would ask, what is here meant by likelihood art 
probability ? The likelihood and probability of chances is a superior 
number of equal chances; and consequently, when we say it is 
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likely the event will fall on the side which is superior, rather than 
on the inferior, we do no more than affirm, that where there is a 
superior number of chances there is actually a superior, and where 
there is an inferior there is an inferior, which are identical proposi¬ 
tions, and of no consequence. The question is, by what means a 
superior number of equal chances operates upon the mind, and 

produces belief or assent, since it appears that it is neither by 

arguments derived from demonstration, nor from probability. 

In order to clear up this difficulty, we shall suppose a person to 

take a die, formed after such a manner as that four of its sides 

are marked with one figure, or one number of spots, and two with 

another; and to put this die into the box with an intention of 

throwing it: it is plain, he must conclude the one figure to be 

more probable than the other, and give the preference to that which 

is inscribed on the greatest number of sides. He in a manner 

believes that this will lie uppermost; though still with hesitation and 

doubt in proportion to the number of chances which are contrary : 

and according as these contrary chances diminish, and the 

superiority increases on the other side, his belief acquires new 

degrees of stability and assurance. This belief arises from an 

operation of the mind upon the simple and limited object before 

us, and therefore its nature will be the more easily discovered and 

explained. We have nothing but one single die to contemplate, in 

order to comprehend one of the most curious operations of the 
understanding. 


This die formed as above, contains three circumstances worthy 
of our attention. First, certain causes, such as gravity, solidity, a 
cubical figure, etc., which determine it to fall, to preserve its form 
in its fall, and to turn up one of its sides. Secondly, a certain 
number of sides, which are supposed indifferent. Thirdly, a certain 
figure inscribed on each side. These three particulars form the 
whole nature of the die, so far as relates to our present purpose; 
and consequently are the only circumstances regarded by the mind 
in its forming a judgment concerning the result of such a throw 
Let us therefore consider gradually and carefully what must be 
the influence of these circumstances on the thought and imagination, 
hirst, we have already observed, that the mind is determined 

y Cllst0m to P^s from any cause to its effect, and that upon the 
appearance of the one, it is almost possible for it not to form an 
ea of the other. Their constant conjunction in past instances has 

fn itsT. S K C f h a m the mind ' that 11 always con J*oins them 
its thought, and infers the existence of the one from that of its 
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usual attendant. When it considers the die as no longer supported 
by the box, it cannot without violence regard it as suspended in 
the air; but naturally places it on the table, and views it as turning 
up one of its sides. This is the effect of the intermingled causes, 
which are requisite to our forming any calculation concerning 
chances. 

Secondly, it is supposed, that though the die be necessarily 
determined to fall, and turn up one of its sides, yet there is nothing 
to fix the particular side, but that this is determined entirely by 
chance. The very nature and essence of chance is a negation of 
causes, and the leaving the mind in a perfect indifference among 
those events which are supposed contingent. When, therefore, the 
thought is determined by the causes to consider the die as falling 
and turning up one of its sides, the chances present all these sides 
as equal, and make us consider every one of them, one after 
another, as alike probable and possible. The imagination passes 
from the cause, viz., the throwing of the die, to the effect, viz., 
the turning up one of the six sides; and feels a kind of impossibility 
both of stopping short in the way, and of forming any other idea. 
But as all these six sides are incompatible, and the die cannot turn 
up above one at once, this principle directs us not to consider a 0 
them at once as lying uppermost, which we look upon as impos 
sible: neither does it direct us with its entire force to any particu ar 
side; for in that case this side would be considered as certain an 
inevitable; but it directs us to the whole six sides after such a 
manner as to divide its force equally among them. We cone u e 
in general, that some one of them must result from the t row. 
we run all of them over in our minds: the determination 0 e 

thought is common to all; but no more of its force falls to e 
share of any one, than what is suitable to its proportion wit 
rest. It is after this manner the original impulse, and consequen 
the vivacity of thought arising from the causes, is divided an sp 

in pieces by the intermingled chances. , 

We have already seen the influence of the two first qualities, 

the die, viz., the causes, and the number, and difference 0 
sides, and have learned how they give an impulse to the t oug > 
and divide that impulse into as many parts as there are uni s 
the number of sides. We must now consider the effects 0 ^ 

third particular, viz., the figures inscribed on each side, 
evident that where several sides have the same figure mscri 
on them, they must concur in their influence on the mm > 
must unite upon one image or idea of a figure, all those i vl 
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impulses that were dispersed over the several sides upon which 
that figure is inscribed. Were the question only what side will be 
turned up, these are all perfectly equal, and no one could ever 
have any advantage above another. But as the question is con¬ 
cerning the figure, and as the same figure is presented by more 
than one side, it is evident that the impulses belonging to all these 
sides must reunite in that one figure, and become stronger and 
more forcible by the union. Four sides are supposed in the present 
case to have the same figure inscribed on them, and two to have 
another figure. The impulses of the former are therefore superior 
to those of the latter. But as the events are contrary, and it is 
impossible both these figures can be turned up; the impulses, 
likewise, become contrary, and the inferior destroys the superior, 
as far as its strength goes. The vivacity of the idea is always 
proportionable to the degrees of the impulse or tendency to the 
transition; and belief is the same with the vivacity of the idea 
according to the precedent doctrine. 


SECTION XII 


OF THE PROBABILITY OF CAUSES 

What I have said concerning the probability of chances, can serve 
to no other purpose than to assist us in explaining the probability 
of causes, since it is commonly allowed by philosophers, that whit 
the vulgar call chance is nothing but a secret and concealed cause 

exai 2 r eS Pr ° babiUty ' theref0re ' " What we chiefly 

The probabilities of causes are of several kinds' but are all 

tZt T the Same 0rigin ' viz - ^ ^ociatiotoftr^a 

aSes froTr?- * ^ habit which P roduces the association 

its perLcbon hv H qUent C ° n] r Cti0n ° f ob i ects ' * »ust arrive at 
instance that fan and must ac( l uire new force from each 

little 0, no for« Z Zo ’ H The first ^nce ha, 

Xr„.tr s T, n t',rr d " is \ ,hese si ™ ** & - 

Pitch of Derfertinn f assurance. But before it attains this 

in all of them is only tob SSeS t thr ° U ^ h several inferior degrees, and 
The gradation thereflr b f 6Steemed a P re sumption or probability. 

cases insensible- and the'diff™ prodabll ! ties to proofs, is in many 
ensioie, and the difference betwixt these kinds of evidence 
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is more easly perceived in the remote degrees, than in, the near 
and contiguous. 

It is worthy of remark on this occasion, that though the species 
of probability here explained be the first in order, and naturally 
takes place before any entire proof can exist, yet no one, who is 
arrived at the age of maturity, can any longer be acquainted with 
it. It is true, nothing is more common than for people of the 
most advanced knowledge to have attained only an imperfect 
experience of many particular events; which naturally produces 
only an imperfect habit and transition: but then we must consider 
that the mind, having formed another observation concerning the 
connection of causes and effects, gives new force to its reasoning 
from that observation; and by means of it can build an argument 
on one single experiment, when duly prepared and examined. 
What we have found once to follow from any object, we conclude 
will for ever follow from it; and if this maxim be not always built 
upon as certain, it is not for want of a sufficient number of experi¬ 
ments, but because we frequently meet with instances to the 
contrary; which leads us to the second species of probability, where 
there is a contrariety in our experience and observation. 

It would be very happy for men in the conduct of their lives and 
actions, were the same objects always conjoined together, and we 
had nothing to fear but the mistakes of our own judgment, without 
having any reason to apprehend the uncertainty of nature. But 
as it is frequently found that one observation is contrary to another, 
and that causes and effects follow not in the same order, of which 
we have had experience, we are obliged to vary our reasoning on 
account of this uncertainty, and take into consideration the 
contrariety of events. The first question that occurs on this head 
is concerning the nature and causes of the contrariety. 

The vulgar, who take things according to their first appearance, 
attribute the uncertainty of events to such an uncertainty in the 
causes, as makes them often fail of their usual influence, though 
they meet with no obstacle nor impediment in their operation. But 
philosophers observing that almost in every part of nature there is 
contained a vast variety of springs and principles, which are hid, 
by reason of their minuteness or remoteness, find that it is at least 
possible the contrariety of events may not proceed from any 
contingency in the cause, but from the secret operation of contrary 
causes. This possibility is converted into certainty by further 
observation, when they remark, that upon an exact scrutiny, a 
contrariety of effects always betrays a contrariety of causes, and 
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proceeds from their mutual hinderance and opposition. A peasant 
can give no better reason for the stopping of any clock or watch 
than to say, that commonly it does not go right: but an artisan 
easily perceives that the same force in the spring or pendulum has 
always the same influence on the wheels; but fails of its usual 
effect, perhaps by reason of a grain of dust, which puts a stop to 
the whole movement. From the observation of several parallel 
instances, philosophers form a maxim, that the connection betwixt 
all causes and effects is equally necessary, and that its seeming 
uncertainty in some instances proceeds from the secret opposition 
of contrary causes. 

But however philosophers and the vulgar may differ in their 
explication of the contrariety of events, their inferences from it 
are always of the same kind, and founded on the same principles. 
A contrariety of events in the past may give us a kind of hesitating 
belief for the future, after two several ways. First, by producing 
an imperfect habit and transition from the present impression to 
the related idea. When the conjunction of any two objects is 
frequent, without being entirely constant, the mind is determined 
to pass from one object to the other; but not with so entire a habit 
as when the union is uninterrupted, and all the instances we have 
ever met with are uniform and of a piece. We find from common 
experience, in our actions as well as reasonings, that a constant 
perseverance in any course of life produces a strong inclination 
and tendency to continue for the future; though there are habits 
of inferior degrees of force, proportioned to the inferior degrees of 
steadiness and uniformity in our conduct. 

There is no doubt but this principle sometimes takes place, and 
produces those inferences we draw from contrary phenomena; 
though I am persuaded that, upon examination, we shall not find 
it to be the principle that most commonly influences the mind in 
this species of reasoning. When we follow only the habitual 
determination of the mind, we make the transition without any 
reflection, and interpose not a moment's delay betwixt the view 
of one object, and the belief of that which is often found to attend 
it. As the custom depends not upon any deliberation, it operates 
immediately, without allowing any time for reflection. But this 
method of proceeding we have but few instances of in our probable 
reasonings; and even fewer than in those, which are derived from 
the uninterrupted conjunction of objects. In the former species 
of reasoning we commonly take knowingly into consideration the 
contrariety of past events; we compare the different sides of the 
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contrariety, and carefully weigh the experiments, which we have 
on each side: whence we may conclude, that our reasonings of 
this kind arise not directly from the habit, but in an oblique manner; 
which we must now endeavour to explain. 

It is evident that when an object is attended with contrary 
effects, we judge of them only by our past experience, and always 
consider those as possible, which we have observed to follow from 
it. And as past experience regulates our judgment concerning the 
possibility of these effects, so it does that concerning their prob¬ 
ability; and that effect, which has been the most common, We 
always esteem the most likely. Here then are two things to be 
considered, viz., the reasons which determine us to make the past 
a standard for the future, and the manner how we extract a single 
judgment from a contrariety of past events. 

First we may observe, that the supposition, that the future 
resembles the past, is not founded on arguments of any kind, but 
is derived entirely from habit, by which we are determined to expect 
for the future the same train of objects to which we have been 
accustomed. This habit or determination to transfer the past to 
the future is full and perfect; and consequently the first impulse 
of the imagination in this species of reasoning is endowed with the 
same qualities. 

But, secondly, when in considering past experiments we find 
them of a contrary nature, this determination, though full and 
perfect in itself, presents us with no steady object, but offers us a 
number of disagreeing images in a certain order and proportion. 
The first impulse therefore is here broke into pieces, and diffuses 
itself over all those images, of which each partakes an equal share 
of that force and vivacity that is derived from the impulse. Any 
of these past events may again happen; and we judge that when 
they do happen, they will be mixed in the same proportion as in 
the past. 

If our intention, therefore, be to consider the proportions of 
contrary events in a great number of instances, the images presented 
by our past experience must remain in their first form, and preserve 
their first proportions. Suppose, for instance, I have found, by 
long observation, that of twenty ships which go to sea, only nineteen 
return. Suppose I see at present twenty ships that leave the port: 

I transfer my past experience to the future, and represent to myself 
nineteen of these ships as returning in safety, and one as perishing. 
Concerning this there can be no difficulty. But as we frequently 
run over those several ideas of past events, in order to form a 
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judgment concerning one single event, which appears uncertain; 
this consideration must change the first form of our ideas, and draw 
together the divided images presented by experience; since it is to 
it we refer the determination of that particular event, upon which 
we reason. Many of these images are supposed to concur, and a 
superior number to concur on one side. These agreeing images 
unite together, and render the idea more strong and lively, not 
only than a mere fiction of the imagination, but also than any 
idea, which is supported by a lesser number of experiments. Each 
new experiment is as a new stroke of the pencil, which bestows 
an additional vivacity on the colours, without either multiplying 
or enlarging the figure. This operation of the mind has been so 
fully explained in treating of the probability of chance, that I need 
not here endeavour to render it more intelligible. Every past 
experiment may be considered as a kind of chance; it being uncer¬ 
tain to us, whether the object will exist conformable to one 
experiment or another: and for this reason everything that has 
been said on the one subject is applicable to both. 

Thus, upon the whole, contrary experiments produce an imperfect 
belief, either by weakening the habit, or by dividing and afterwards 
joining in different parts, that perfect habit , which makes us 
conclude in general, that instances, of which we have no experience, 
must necessarily resemble those of which we have. 

To justify still further this account of the second species of 
probability, where we reason with knowledge and reflection from 
a contrariety of past experiments, I shall propose the following 
considerations, without fearing to give offence by that air of sub- 
tilty which attends them. Just reasoning ought still, perhaps, to 
retain its force, however subtile; in the same manner as matter 
preserves its solidity in the air, and fire, and animal spirits, as 
well as in the grosser and more sensible forms. 

First, we may observe, that there is no probability so great as 

not to allow of a contrary possibility; because otherwise it would 

cease to be a probability, and would become a certainty. That 

probability of causes, which is most extensive, and which we at 

present examine, depends on a contrariety of experiments; and it 

is evident an experiment in the past proves at least a possibility 
for the future. 

Secondly, the component parts of this possibility and prob¬ 
ability are of the same nature, and differ in number only, but not 
in kind. It has been observed, that all single chances are entirely 
equal, and that the only circumstance, which can give any event 
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that is contingent a superiority over another, is a superior number 
of chances. In like manner, as the uncertainty of causes is 
discovered by experience, which presents us with a view of contrary 
events, it is plain that, when we transfer the past to the future, the 
known to the unknown, every past experiment has the same weight, 
and that it is only a superior number of them, which can throw 
the balance on any side. The possibility, therefore, which enters 
into every reasoning of this kind, is composed of parts, which are 
of the same nature both among themselves, and with those that 
compose the opposite probability. 

Thirdly, we may establish it as a certain maxim, that in all moral 
as well as natural phenomena, wherever any cause consists of a 
number of p^rts, and the effect increases or diminishes, according 
to the variation of that number, the effect, properly speaking, is 
a compounded one, and arises from the union of the several effects, 
that proceed from each part of the cause. Thus, because the gravity 
of a body increases or diminishes by the increase or diminution of 
its parts, we conclude that each part contains this quality, and 
contributes to the gravity of the whole. The absence or presence 
of a part of the cause is attended with that of a proportionable 
part of the effect. This connection or constant conjunction suffi¬ 
ciently proves the one part to be the cause of the other. As the 
belief, which we have of any event, increases or diminishes 
according to the number of chances or past experiments, it is to 
be considered as a compounded effect, of which each part arises 
from a proportionable number of chances or experiments. 

Let us now join these three observations, and see what conclusion 
we can draw from them. To every probability there is an opposite 
possibility. This possibility is composed of parts that are entirely 
of the same nature with those of the probability; and consequently 
have the same influence on the mind and understanding. The 
belief which attends the probability is a compounded effect, and is 
formed by the concurrence of the several effects, which proceed 
from each part of the probability. Since, therefore, each part of 
the probability contributes to the production of the belief, each 
part of the possibility must have the same influence on the opposite 
side; the nature of these parts being entirely the same. The con¬ 
trary belief attending the possibility implies a view of a certain 
object, as well as the probability does an opposite view. In this 
particular both these degrees of belief are alike. The only manner 
then, in which the superior number of similar component parts in 
the one can exert its influence, and prevail above the inferior 
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in the other, is by producing a stronger and more lively view 
of its object. Each part presents a particular view; and all these 
views uniting together produce one general view, which is fuller 
and more distinct by the greater number of causes or principles 
from which it is derived. 

The component parts of the probability and possibility being 
alike in their nature, must produce like effects; and the likeness 
of their effects consists in this, that each of them presents a view 
of a particular object. But though these parts be alike in their 
nature, they are very different in their quantity and number; and 
this difference must appear in the effect as well as the similarity. 
Now, as the view they present is in both cases full and entire, and 
comprehends the object in all its parts, it is impossible that, in 
this particular, there can be any difference; nor is there anything 
but a superior vivacity in the probability, arising from the 
concurrence of a superior number of views, which can distinguish 
these effects. 

Here is almost the same argument in a different light. All our 
reasonings concerning the probability of causes are founded on 
the transferring of past to future. The transferring of any past 
experiment to the future is sufficient to give us a view of the object; 
whether that experiment be single or combined with others of the 
same kind; whether it be entire, or opposed by others of a contrary 
kind. Suppose then it acquires both these qualities of combination 
and opposition, it loses not, upon that account, its former power 
of presenting a view of the object, but only concurs with and 
opposes other experiments that have a like influence. A question, 
therefore, may arise concerning the manner both of the concurrence 
and opposition. As to the concurrence there is only the choice 
left betwixt these two hypotheses. First, that the view of the object, 
occasioned by the transference of each past experiment, preserves 
itself entire, and only multiplies the number of views. Or, 
secondly, that it runs into the other similar and correspondent 
views, and gives them a superior degree of force and vivacity. But 
that the first hypothesis is erroneous is evident from experience, 
which informs us that the belief attending any reasoning consists 
in one conclusion, not in a multitude of similar ones, which would 
only distract the mind, and, in many cases, would be too numerous 
to be comprehended distinctly by any finite capacity. It remains, 
therefore, as the only reasonable opinion, that these similar views 
run into each other and unite their forces; so as to produce a 
s ronger and clearer view than what arises from any one alone. 
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This is the manner in which past experiments concur when they 
are transferred to any future event. As to the manner of their 
opposition, it is evident that, as the contrary views are incompat¬ 
ible with each other, and it is impossible the object can at once 
exist conformable to both of them, their influence becomes mutually 
destructive, and the mind is determined to the superior only with 
that force which remains after subtracting the inferior. 

I am sensible how abstruse all this reasoning must appear to 
the generality of readers, who, not being accustomed to such 
profound reflections on the intellectual faculties of the mind, will 
be apt to reject as chimerical whatever strikes not in with the 
common received notions, and with the easiest and most obvious 
principles of philosophy. And, no doubt, there are some pains 
required to enter into these arguments; though perhaps very little 
are necessary to perceive the imperfection of every vulgar 
hypothesis on this subject, and the little light, which philosophy 
can yet afford us in such sublime and such curious speculations. 
Let men be once fully persuaded of these two principles, that there 
is nothing in any object, considered in itself, which can afford us a 
reason for drawing a conclusion beyond it; and, that even after the 
observation of the frequent or constant conjunction of objects, we 
have no reason to draw any inference concerning any object beyond 
those of which we have had experience / I say, let men be once fully 
convinced of these two principles, and this will throw them so loose 
from all common systems, that they will make no difficulty of 
receiving any, which may appear the most extraordinary. These 
principles we have found to be sufficiently convincing, even with 
regard to our most certain reasonings from causation: but I shall 
venture to affirm, that with regard to these conjectural or probable 
reasonings they still acquire a new degree of evidence. 

First, it is obvious that, in reasonings of this kind, it is not the 
object presented to us, which, considered in itself, affords us any 
reason to draw a conclusion concerning any other object or event. 
For as this latter object is supposed uncertain, and as the uncer¬ 
tainty is derived from a concealed contrariety of causes in the 
former, were any of the causes placed in the known qualities of 
that object, they would no longer be concealed, nor would our 
conclusion be uncertain. 

But, secondly, it is equally obvious in this species of reasoning, 
that if the transference of the past to the future were founded 
merely on a conclusion of the understanding, it could never occasion 
any belief or assurance. When we transfer contrary experiments 
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to the future; we can only repeat these contrary experiments with 
their particular proportions; which could not produce assurance in 
any single event upon which we reason, unless the fancy melted 
together all those images that concur, and extracted from them 
one single idea or image, which is intense and lively in proportion 
to the number of experiments from which it is derived, and their 
superiority above their antagonists. Our past experience presents 
no determinate object; and as our belief, however faint, fixes itself 
on a determinate object, it is evident that the belief arises not 
merely from the transference of past to future, but from some 
operation of the fancy conjoined with it. This may lead us to 
conceive the manner in which that faculty enters into all our 
reasonings. 

I shall conclude this subject with two reflections which may 
deserve our attention. The first may be explained after this 
manner: When the mind forms a reasoning concerning any matter 
of fact, which is only probable, it casts its eye backward upon past 
experience, and, transferring it to the future, is presented with so 
many contrary views of its object, of which those that are of the 
same kind uniting together and running into one act of the mind, 
serve to fortify and enliven it. But suppose that this multitude of 
views or glimpses of an object proceeds not from experience, but 
from a voluntary act of the imagination; this effect does not follow, 
or, at least, follows not in the same degree. For though custom 
and education produce belief by such a repetition as is not derived 
from experience, yet this requires a long tract of time, along with a 
very frequent and undesigned repetition. In general we may pro¬ 
nounce that a person, who would voluntarily repeat any idea in his 
mind, though supported by one past experience, would be no more 
inclined to believe the existence of its object, than if he had 
contented himself with one survey of it. Beside the effect of design, 
each act of the mind, being separate and independent, has a 
separate influence, and joins not its force with that of its fellows. 
Not being united by any common object producing them, they 
have no relation to each other; and consequently make no transition 

or union of forces. This phenomenon we shall understand better 
afterwards. 

My second reflection is founded on those large probabilities which 
the mind can judge of, and the minute differences it can observe 

amminf ^ h ? m ' , When the chances or experiments on one side 
amount to ten thousand, and on the other to ten thousand and one 

the judgment gives the preference to the latter on account of that 
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superiority; though it is plainly impossible for the mind to run over 
every particular view, and distinguish the superior vivacity of the 
image arising from the superior number, where the difference is 
so inconsiderable. We have a parallel instance in the affections. 
It is evident, according to the principles above mentioned, that 
when an object produces any passion in us, which varies according 
to the different quantity of the object; I say, it is evident, that the 
passion, properly speaking, is not a simple emotion, but a com¬ 
pounded one, of a great number of weaker passions, derived from 
a view of each part of the object; for otherwise it were impossible 
the passion should increase by the increase of these parts. Thus a 
man who desires a thousand pounds has, in reality, a thousand 
or more desires, which, uniting together, seem to make only one 
passion; though the composition evidently betrays itself upon every 
alteration of the object, by the preference he gives to the larger 
number, if superior only by an unit. Yet nothing can be more 
certain that that so small a difference would not be discernible 
in the passions, nor could render them distinguishable from each 
other. The difference, therefore, of our conduct in preferring the 


greater number depends not upon our passions, but upon custom 
and general rules. We have found in a multitude of instances that 
the augmenting the numbers of any sum augments the passion, 
where the* numbers are precise and the difference sensible. The 
mind can perceive, from its immediate feeling, that three guineas 
produce a greater passion than two; and this it transfers to larger 
numbers, because of the resemblance; and by a general rule assigns 
to a thousand guineas a stronger passion than to nine hundred an 
ninety-nine. These general rules we shall explain presently. 

But besides these two species of probability, which are derive 
from an imperject experience and from contrary causes, there is a 
third arising from analogy, which differs from them in some 
material circumstances. According to the hypothesis a ov 
explained, all kinds of reasoning from causes or effects are oun 
on two particulars, viz., the constant conjunction of any 
objects in all past experience, and the resemblance of a P^ se 
object to any one of them. The effect of these two P artlcuIar ^ 1S ; 
that the present object invigorates and enlivens the imagina > 
and the resemblance, along with the constant union, conveys 
force and vivacity to the related idea; which we are therefore 
to believe or assent to. If you weaken either the ™ 10 

resemblance, you weaken the principle of transition, and of 

quence that belief which arises from it. The vivacity of the 
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impression cannot be fully conveyed to the related idea, either 
where the conjunction of their objects is not constant, or where 
the present impression does not perfectly resemble any of those 
whose union we are accustomed to observe. In those probabilities 
of chance and causes above explained, it is the constancy of the 
union which is diminished; and in the probability derived from 
analogy, it is the resemblance only which is affected. Without 
some degree of resemblance, as well as union, it is impossible there 
can be any reasoning. But as this resemblance admits of many 
different degrees, the reasoning becomes proportionably more or 
ess firm and certain. An experiment loses of its force when 
transferred to instances which are not exactly resembling; though 

‘V s ev ‘ d ™ t lf ma y sti11 relain as much as may be the foundation 
ot probability, as long as there is any resemblance remaining 


SECTION XII 

OF UNPHILOSOPHICAL PROBABILITY 

All these kinds of probability are received by philosophers, and 
allowed to be reasonable foundations of belief and opinion. But 
here are others that are derived from the same principles, though 
they have not had the good fortune to obtain the same sanction. 
The first probability of this kind may be accounted for thus The 
diminution of the union and of the resemblance, as above explained 

^evidence 7 ^ ° f “T tr l f nsition ' and b T ,hat means weakens 

and from the shading of those colours under which it appears to 

m t“fL° r SenS6S - J he argUment Which We found °n an 
®£ tl! remember is more or less convincing, according 

degrees of evideT K and th ° Ugh the differe " ce in thesf 

loV” ,hi ' “ "S— have a d“,“„1 

has al' h l° PP tf ,i0 " » f phil “»P"^ « " «r.ai„ this Sum Se 
chanL^X °“ " nd " s '“ di »e. and s=c re % 

different times in km, 0 Same ar § ument , according to the 

vivacity in the impression nat to us ’ A § reater force and 

idea; and it is onfcl f? C ° nveys a greater to the elated 

depends, accord,„ 6 „ thfSego'^L""* 5 ' ,hi " ,he “ 
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There is a second difference which we may frequently observe 
in our degrees of belief and assurance, and which never fails to 
take place, though disclaimed by philosophers. An experiment that 
is recent and fresh in the memory affects us more than one that 
is in some measure obliterated; and has a superior influence on 
the judgment as well as on the passions. A lively impression 
produces more assurance than a faint one, because it has more 
original force to communicate to the related idea, which thereby 
acquires a greater force and vivacity. A recent observation has a 
like effect; because the custom and transition is there more entire, 
and preserves better the original force in the communication. Thus 
a drunkard, who has seen his companion die of a debauch, is 
struck with that instance for some time, and dreads a like accident 
for himself; but as the memory of it decays away by degrees, his 
former security returns, and the danger seems less certain and real. 

I add, as a third instance of this kind, that though our reasonings 
from proofs and from probabilities be considerably different from 
each other, yet the former species of reasoning often degenerates 
insensibly into the latter, by nothing but the multitude of connected 
arguments. It is certain that when an inference is drawn 
immediately from an object, without any intermediate cause or 
effect, the conviction is much stronger, and the persuasion more 
lively, than when the imagination is carried through a long chain 
of connected arguments, however infallible the connection of each 
link may be esteemed. It is from the original impression that the 
vivacity of all the ideas is derived, by means of the customary 
transition of the imagination; and it is evident this vivacity must 
gradually decay in proportion to the distance, and must lose 
somewhat in each transition. Sometimes this distance has a greater 
influence than even contrary experiments would have; and a man 
may receive a more lively conviction from a probable reasoning 
which is close and immediate, than from a long chain of conse¬ 
quences, though just and conclusive in each part. Nay, it is seldom 
such reasonings produce any conviction; and one must have a very 
strong and firm imagination to preserve the evidence to the en , 

where is passes through so many stages. 

But here it may not be amiss to remark a very curious pheneme- 
non which the present subject suggests to us. It is evident t ere 
is no point of ancient history, of which we can have any assurance, 
but by passing through many millions of causes and effects, an 
through a chain of arguments of almost an immeasurable leng 
Before the knowledge of the fact could come to the first historian, 
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it must be conveyed through many mouths; and after it is com¬ 
mitted to writing, each new copy is a new object, of which the 
connection with the foregoing is known only by experience and 
observation. Perhaps therefore it may be concluded, from the 
precedent reasoning, that the evidence of all ancient history must 
now be lost, or at least will be lost in time, as the chain of causes 
increases, and runs on to a greater length. But as it seems contrary 
to common sense to think, that if the republic of letters and the 
art of printing continue on the same footing as at present, our 
posterity, even after a thousand ages, can ever doubt if there has 
been such a man as Julius Caesar; this may be considered as an 
objection to the present system. If belief consisted only in a 
certain vivacity, conveyed from an original impression, it would 
decay by the length of the transition, and must at last be utterly 
extinguished. And, vice versa, if belief, on some occasions, be 

not capable of such an extinction, it must be something different 
from that vivacity. 

Before I answer this objection I shall observe, that from this 
topic there has been borrowed a very celebrated argument against 
the Christian Religion; but with this difference, that the connection 
betwixt each link of the chain in human testimony has been there 
supposed not to go beyond probability, and to be liable to a degree 
of doubt and uncertainty. And indeed it must be confessed, that 
in this manner of considering the subject (which, however, is not a 
true one), there is no history or tradition but what must in the end 
ose all its force and evidence. Every new probability diminishes 
he original conviction; and, however great that conviction may be 
supposed, it is impossible it can subsist Under such reiterated 
diminutions. This is true in general, though we shall find after¬ 
wards, that there is one very memorable exception, which is of 
vast consequence in the present subject of the understanding. 

Meanwhile, to give a solution of the preceding objection upon 
he supposition that historical evidence amounts at first to an entire 
proof, let us consider that, though the links are innumerable that 
connect any original fact with the present impression, which is the 
foundation of belief, yet they are all of the same kind, and depend 
on the fidelity of printers and copyists. One edition passes into 
mother, and that into a third, and so on, till we come to that 
vo u me we peruse at present. There is no variation in the steps 
Alter we know one, we know all of them; and after we have made 
one, we can have no scruple as to the rest. This circumstance 

1 Part IV. Sect. 1. 
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mitted to writing, each new copy is a new object, of which the 
connection with the foregoing is known only by experience and 
observation. Perhaps therefore it may be concluded, from the 
precedent reasoning, that the evidence of all ancient history must 
now be lost, or at least will be lost in time, as the chain of causes 
increases, and runs on to a greater length. But as it seems contrary 
to common sense to think, that if the republic of letters and the 
art of printing continue on the same footing as at present, our 
posterity, even after a thousand ages, can ever doubt if there has 
been such a man as Julius Caesar; this may be considered as an 
objection to the present system. If belief consisted only in a 
certain vivacity, conveyed from an original impression, it would 
decay by the length of the transition, and must at last be utterly 
extinguished. And, vice versa, if belief, on some occasions, be 

not capable of such an extinction, it must be something different 
from that vivacity. 

Before I answer this objection I shall observe, that from this 
topic there has been borrowed a very celebrated argument against 
the Christian Religion; but with this difference, that the connection 
betwixt each link of the chain in human testimony has been there 
supposed not to go beyond probability, and to be liable to a degree 
of doubt and uncertainty. And indeed it must be confessed, that 
in this manner of considering the subject (which, however, is not a 
true one), there is no history or tradition but what must in the end 
ose all its force and evidence. Every new probability diminishes 
the original conviction; and, however great that conviction may be 
supposed, it is impossible it can subsist irnder such reiterated 
diminutions. This is true in general, though we shall find after¬ 
wards, that there is one very memorable exception, which is of 
vast consequence in the present subject of the understanding. 

Meanwhile, to give a solution of the preceding objection upon 
the supposition that historical evidence amounts at first to an entire 
proof, let us consider that, though the links are innumerable that 
connect any original fact with the present impression, which is the 
oundahon of belief, yet they are all of the same kind, and depend 
n the fidelity of printers and copyists. One edition passes into 
another, and that into a third, and so on, till we come to that 
vo u mc we peruse at present. There is no variation in the steps 

ter we know one, we know all of them; and after we have made 

e, we can have no scruple as to the rest. This circumstance 
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alone preserves the evidence of history, and will perpetuate the 
memory of the present age to the latest posterity. If all the long 
chain of causes and effects, which connect any past event with 
any volume of history, were composed of parts different from each 
other, and which it were necessary for the mind distinctly to 
conceive, it is impossible we should preserve to the end any belief 
or evidence. But as most of these proofs are perfectly resembling, 
the minds runs easily along them, jumps from one part to another 
with facility, and forms but a confused and general notion of each 
link. By this means a long chain of argument has as little effect 
in diminishing the original vivacity, as a much shorter would have 
if composed of parts which were different from each other, and of 
which each required a distinct consideration. 

A fourth unphilosophical species of probability is that derived 
from general rules, which we rashly form to ourselves, and which 
are the source of what we properly call prejudice. An Irishman 
cannot have wit, and a Frenchman cannot have solidity; for which 
reason, though the conversation of the former in any instance be 
visibly very agreeable, and of the latter very judicious, we have 
entertained such a prejudice against them, that they must be dunces 
or fops in spite of sense and reason. Human nature is very subject 
to errors of this kind, and perhaps this nation as much as any other. 

Should it be demanded why men form general rules, and allow 
them to influence their judgment, even contrary to present observa¬ 
tion and experience, I should reply, that in my opinion it proceeds 
from those very principles on which all judgments concerning 
causes and effects depend. Our judgments concerning cause and 
effect are derived from habit and experience; and when we have 
been accustomed to see one object united to another, our imagina¬ 
tion passes from the first to the second by a natural transition, 
which precedes reflection, and which cannot be prevented by it. 
Now, it is the nature of custom not only to operate with its full 
force, when objects are presented that are exactly the same with 
those to which we have been accustomed, but also to operate in 
an inferior degree when we discover such as are similar; and though 
the habit loses somewhat of its force by every difference, yet it is 
seldom entirely destroyed where any considerable circumstances 
remain the same. A man who has contracted a custom of eating 
fruit by the use of pears or peaches, will satisfy himself with melons 
where he cannot find his favourite fruit; as one, who has become a 
drunkard by the use of red wines, will be carried almost with the 
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same violence to white, if presented to him. From this principle I 
have accounted for that species of probability, derived from 
analogy, where we transfer our experience in past instances to 

^ are not exactly the same with 

those concerning which we have had experience, fn proportion as 

the resemblance decays, the probability diminishes, but still has 
some force as long as there remain any traces of the resemblance. 

This observation we may carry further, and may remark, that 
though custom be the foundation of all our judgments, yet some¬ 
times it has an effect on the imagination in opposition to the 
judgment, and produces a contrariety in our sentiments concerning 
he same object. I explain myself. In almost all kinds of causes 
there is a complication of circumstances, of which some are essential 
and others superfluous; some are absolutely requisite to the 
production of the effect, and others are only conjoined by accident. 
Now we may observe, that when these superfluous circumstances 

eZnUTT r remar u kable ' and frequently conjoined with the 
ntial they have such an influence on the imagination, that 

° f , the latter the y carr y us on ‘o ^e conception 

which make it superior to the mere fictions of the fancy We may 
correct this propensity by a reflection on the nature of those 
circumstances; but it is still certain that custom takes the start 
dnd gives a bias to the imagination. 

ofl mSn S who T' V ^‘T instance ' let Us consider the <*se 
of a man, who, being hung out from a high tower in a cage of iron 

annot forbear trembling when he surveys the precipice below him’ 

though he knows himself to be perfectly secure from falling by his 

though the ideas of fall and descent, and ham and dTth be 

goes V bevo 0 nd lhe' 01 "! ^ eX P erience ' Th e same custom 

g es Deyond the instances from which it is derivpH onri u- u 

,« Mect'y corresponds; and Mu ei\ts 1 S,“ d c h°obS 
Sme rl ^" Spect resembli " 8 ' W Ml not precisely under the 
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contrary cirrn^T' ( mflUenCe Cannot be d <*troyed by the 
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thus mutually supporting each other, cause the whole to have a 
very great influence upon him. 

But why need we seek for other instances, while the present 
subject to philosophical probabilities offers us so obvious a one, 
in the opposition betwixt the judgment and imagination, arising 
from these effects of custom? According to my system, all 
reasonings are nothing but the effects of custom, and custom has 
no influence, but by enlivening the imagination, and giving us a 
strong conception of any object. It may therefore be concluded, 
that our judgment and imagination can never be contrary, and that 
custom cannot operate on the latter faculty after such a manner, 
as to render it opposite to the former. This difficulty we can 
remove after no other manner than by supposing the influence of 
general rules. We shall afterwards 1 take notice of some general 
rules, by which we ought to regulate our judgment concerning 
causes and effects; and these rules are formed on the nature of 
our understanding, and on our experience of its operations in the 
judgments we form concerning objects. By them we learn to 
distinguish the accidental circumstances from the efficacious causes; 
and when we find that an effect can be produced without the 
concurrence of any particular circumstance, we conclude that that 
circumstance makes not a part of the efficacious cause, however 
frequently conjoined with it. But as this frequent conjunction 
necessarily makes it have some effect on the imagination, in spite 
of the opposite conclusion from general rules, the opposition of 
these two principles produces a contrariety in our thoughts, and 
causes us to ascribe the one inference to our judgment, and the 
other to our imagination. The general rule is attributed to our 
judgment, as being more extensive and constant; the exception to 
the imagination, as being more capricious and uncertain. 

Thus our general rules are in a manner set in opposition to each 
other. When an object appears, that resembles any cause*in very 
considerable circumstances, the imagination naturally carries us 
to a lively conception of the usual effect, though the object be 
different in the most material and most efficacious circumstances 
from that cause. Here is the first influence of general rules. But 
when we take a review of this act of the mind, and compare it with 
the more general and authentic operations of the understanding, 
we find it to be of an irregular nature, and destructive of all the 
most established principles of reasonings, which is the cause of 
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our rejecting it. This is a second influence of general rules, and 

implies the condemnation of the former. Sometimes the one, 

sometimes the other prevails, according to the disposition and 

character of the person. The vulgar are commonly guided by the 

first, and wise men by the second. Meanwhile the sceptics may 

here have the pleasure of observing a new and signal contradiction 

in our reason, and of seeing all philosophy ready to be subverted 

by a principle of human nature, and again saved by a new direction 

of the very same principle. The following of general rules is a 

very unphilosophical species of probability; and yet it is only by 

following them that we can correct this and all other unphilosophical 
probabilities. 


Since we have instances where general rules operate on the 
imagination, even contrary to the judgment, we need not be sur¬ 
prised to see their effects increase, when conjoined with that latter 
faculty, and to observe that they bestow on the ideas they present 
to us a force superior to what attends any other. Every one knows 
there is an indirect manner of insinuating praise or blame, which 
is much less shocking than the open flattery or censure of any 
person. However he may communicate his sentiments by such 
secret insinuations, and make them known with equal certainty 
as by the open discovery of them, it is certain that their influence 
s not equally strong and powerful. One who lashes me with 
oncealed strokes of satire, moves not my indignation to such a 
gree as if he flatly told me I was a fool and a coxcomb; though 

heTu Y f Un , d f rSt u nd hlS meanin 8 he did. This difference is § to 
attributed to the influence of general rules. 

Whether a person openly abuses me, or slily intimates his 
con empt, in neither case do I immediately perceive his sentiment 

,ha ' its 

f 0 nsists in t.' 16 ?" y d ' fference then - be twixt these two cases, 

makes u e o s’ Tu ° Pen diSC ° Very ° f his senti ™nts he 

* ' . , Se ° f s 'S ns - which are general and universal; and in the 

The fie ITf t °his emP yS ^ m ° re sin g ular and “"common. 
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g them. The difference betwixt an idea produced by a 
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general connection, and that arising from a particular one, is here 
compared to the difference betwixt an impression and an idea. 
This difference in the imagination has a suitable effect on the 
passions, and this effect is augmented by another circumstance. 
A secret intimation of anger or contempt shows that we still have 
some consideration for the person, and avoid the directly abusing 
him. This makes a concealed satire less disagreeable, but still this 
depends on the same principle. For if an idea were not more 
feeble, when only intimated, it would never be esteemed a mark of 
greater respect to proceed in this method than in the other. 

Sometimes scurrility is less displeasing than delicate satire, 
because it revenges us in a manner for the injury at the very time 
it is committed, by affording us a just reason to blame and contemn 
the person who injures us. But this phenomenon likewise depends 
upon the same principle. For why do we blame all gross and 
injurious language, unless it be because we esteem it contrary to 
good breeding and humanity? And why is it contrary, unless it 
be more shocking than any delicate satire? The rules of good 
breeding condemn whatever is openly disobliging, and gives a 
sensible pain and confusion to those with whom we converse. 
After this is once established, abusive language is universally 
blamed, and gives less pain upon account of its coarseness and 
incivility, which render the person despicable that employs it. It 
becomes less disagreeable, merely because originally it is more so; 
and it is more disagreeable, because it affords an inference by 
general and common rules that are palpable and undeniable. 

To this explication of the different influence of open and concealed 
flattery or satire, I shall add the consideration of another 
phenomenon, which is analogous to it. There are many particulars 
in the point of honour, both of men and women, whose violations, 
when open and avowed, the world never excuses, but which it is 
more apt to overlook, when the appearances are saved, and the 
transgression is secret and concealed. Even those who know with 
equal certainty that the fault is committed, pardon it more easily, 
when the proofs seem in some measure oblique and equivocal, than 
when they are direct and undeniable. The same idea is presented 
in both cases, and, properly speaking, is equally assented to by the 
judgment; and yet its influence is different, because of the .different 
manner in which it is presented 

Now, if we compare these two cases, of the open and concealed 
violations of the laws of honour, we shall find that the difference 
betwixt them consists in this, that in the first case the sign, from 
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wliidi we infer the blamable action, is single, and suffices alone to 
be the foundation 0 f our reasoning and judgment; whereas in the 
latter the signs are numerous, and decide little or nothing when 
alone and unaccompanied with many minute circumstances, which 
are almost imperceptible. But it is certainly true, that any 

hkTn "th IS 3 Way V h u 7 rC convincin g the more single and united 

? *if e » y6 ’ and he 6SS eXerC1Se k gives t0 lhe imagination to 
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which forms the conclusion. The labour of the thoughts disturbs 

presentfv ” The^r 5 f Sentiments - as we shall observe 
presently. The idea strikes not on us with such vivacity and 
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each other; or when the resemblance is not exact; or the present 
impression is faint and obscure; or the experience in some measure 
obliterated from the memory; or the connection dependent on a 
long chain of objects; or the inference derived from general rules, 
and yet not conformable to them: in all these cases the evidence 
diminishes by the diminution of the force and intenseness of the 
idea. This therefore is the nature of the judgment and probability. 

What principally gives authority to this system is, beside the 
undoubted arguments, upon which each part is founded, the 
agreement of these parts, and the necessity of one to explain 
another. The belief which attends our memory is of the same 
nature with that which is derived from our judgments: nor is there 
any difference betwixt that judgment which is derived from a 
constant and uniform connection of causes and effects, and that 
which depends upon an interrupted and uncertain. It is indeed 
evident, that in all determinations where the mind decides from 
contrary experiments, it is first divided within itself, and has an 
inclination to either side in proportion to the number of experiments 
we have seen and remember. This contest is at last determined 
to the advantage of that side where we observe a superior number 
of these experiments; but still with a diminution of force in the 
evidence correspondent to the number of the opposite experiments. 
Each possibility, of which the probability is composed, operates 
separately upon the imagination; and it is the larger collection of 
possibilities which at last prevails, and that with a force proportion- 
able to its superiority. All these phenomena lead directly to the 
precedent system; nor will it ever be possible upon any other 
principles to give a satisfactory and consistent explication of them. 
Without considering these judgments as the effects of custom on 
the imagination, we shall lose ourselves in perpetual contradiction 
and absurdity. 


SECTION XIV 

OF THE IDEA OF NECESSARY CONNECTION 1 

Having thus explained the manner in which we reason beyond our 
immediate impressions, and conclude that such particular causes 

See also Enquiry, Sect. VII. Part 1, page 509. 
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must have such particular effects; we must now return upon our 
footsteps to examine that question 1 which first occurred to us, and 
which we dropped in our way, viz., What is our idea oj necessity, 
when we say that two objects are necessarily connected together ? 
Upon this head I repeat, what I have often had occasion to observe, 
that as we have no idea that is not derived from an impression, 
we must find some impression that gives rise to this idea of neces¬ 
sity, if we assert we have really such an idea. In order to this, I 
consider in what objects necessity is commonly supposed to lie; and, 
finding that it is always ascribed to causes and effects, I turn my 
eye to two objects supposed to be placed in that relation, and 
examine them in all the situations of which they are susceptible. 
I immediately perceive that they are contiguous in time and place, 
and that the object we call cause precedes the other we call effect. 
In no one instance can I go any further, nor is it possible for me 
to discover any third relation betwixt these objects. I therefore 
enlarge my view to comprehend several instances, where I find like 
objects always existing in like relations of contiguity and succession. 
At first sight this seems to serve but little to my purpose. The 
reflection on several instances only repeats the same objects; and 
therefore can never give rise to a new idea. But upon further 
inquiry I find that the repetition is not in every particular the same, 
but produces a new impression, and by that means the idea which I 
at present examine. For, after a frequent repetition, I find that 
upon the appearance of one of the objects the mind is determined 
by custom to consider its usual attendant, and to consider it in a 
stronger light upon account of its relation to the first object. It is 

this impression, then, or determination, which affords me the idea 
of necessity. 

I doubt not but these consequences will at first sight be received 
without difficulty, as being evident deductions from principles which 
we ave already established, and which we have often employed 
m our reasonings. This evidence, both in the first principles and 
in the deductions, may seduce us unwarily into the conclusion, and 

ma e us ^ ma gine it contains nothing extraordinary, nor worthy of 
our curiosity. But though such an inadvertence may facilitate the 
reception of this reasoning, it will make it be the’ more easily 
orgot, or which reason I think it proper to give warning, that I 
nave just now examined one of the most sublime questions in 
p i osop y viz., that concerning the power and efficacy of causes 

cr( a 1 1 e sciences seem so much interested. Such a warning 

1 Sect. 2 . 
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will naturally rouse up the attention of the reader, and make him 
desire a more full account of my doctrine, as well as of the argu¬ 
ments on which it is founded. This request is so reasonable that 
I cannot refuse complying with it; especially as I am hopeful that 
these principles, the more they are examined, will acquire the 
more force and evidence. 

There is no question which, on account of its importance, as 
well as difficulty, has caused more disputes both among ancient 
and modem philosophers, than this concerning the efficacy of 
causes, or that quality which makes them be followed by their 
effects. But before they entered upon these disputes, methinks 
it would not have been improper to have examined what idea we 
have of that efficacy, which is the subject of the controversy. This 
is what I find principally wanting in their reasonings, and what I 
shall here endeavour to supply. 

I begin with observing that the terms of efficacy, agency, power, 
force, energy, necessity, connection, and productive quality, are 
all nearly synonymous; and therefore it is an absurdity to employ 
any of them in defining the rest. By this observation we reject 
at once all the vulgar definitions which philosophers have given 
of power and efficacy; and instead of searching for the ideas in these 
definitions, must look for it in the impressions from which it is 
originally derived. If it be a compound idea, it must arise from 
compound impressions. If simple, from simple impressions. 

I believe the most general and most popular explication of this 
matter, is to say , 1 that finding from experience that there are 
several new productions in matter, such as the motions and 
variations of body, and concluding that there must somewhere be 
a power capable of producing them, we arrive at last by this 
reasoning at the idea of power and efficacy. But to be convinced 
that this explication is more popular than philosophical, we need 
but reflect on two very obvious principles. First, that reason alone 
can never give rise to any original idea; and, secondly, that reason, 
as distinguished from experience, can never make us conclude that 
a cause or productive quality is absolutely requisite to every 
beginning of existence. Both these considerations have been 
sufficiently explained; and therefore shall not at present be any 
further insisted on. 

I shall only infer from them, that since reason can never give 
rise to the idea of efficacy, that idea must be derived from 


1 See Mr. Locke; chapter of Power. 
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experience, and from some particular instances of this efficacy, 
which make their passage into the mind by the common channels 
of sensation or reflection. Ideas always represent their objects or 
impressions; and vice versa, there are some objects necessary to 
give rise to every idea. If we pretend, therefore, to have any 
just idea of this efficacy, we must produce some instance wherein 
the efficacy is plainly discoverable to the mind, and its operations 
obvious to our consciousness or sensation. By the refusal of this, 
we acknowledge that the idea is impossible and imaginary; since 
the principle of innate ideas, which alone can save us from this 


dilemma, has been already refuted, and is now almost universally 
rejected in the learned world. Our present business, then, must 
be to find some natural production, where the operation and 
efficacy of a cause can be clearly conceived and comprehended by 
the mind, without any danger of obscurity or mistake. 

In this research we meet with very little encouragement from 
that prodigious diversity which is found in the opinions of those 
philosophers who have pretended to explain the secret force and 
energy of causes . 1 There are some who maintain that bodies 
operate by their substantial form; others, by their accidents or 
qualities; several, by their matter and form; some, by their form 
and accidents; others, by certain virtues and faculties distinct from 
all this. All these sentiments, again, are mixed and varied in a 
thousand different ways, and form a strong presumption that none 
of them have any solidity or evidence, and that the supposition 
of an efficacy in any of the known qualities of matter is entirely 
without foundation. This presumption must increase upon us when 
we consider that these principles of substantial forms, and accidents 
and faculties, are not in reality any of the known properties of 
bodies, but are perfectly unintelligible and inexplicable. For it is 
evident philosophers would never have had recourse to such obscure 
and uncertain principles, had they met with any satisfaction in such 
as are clear and intelligible; especially in such an affair as this 
w ich must be an object of the simplest understanding, if not of 
e senses. Upon the whole, we may conclude that it is impossible 
m any one instance, to show the principle in which the force and 
agency of a cause is placed; and that the most refined and most 

Inv a o r n U p n ?rl andlngS are 6qUally at a l0SS in this Particular. If 
mself to the trouble of inventing any long reasonings, but nLy 

tions S u e po F nit er Malbranche ' Book VI. Part II. Chap. 3, and the illustra- 
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at once show us an instance of a cause where we discover the 
power or operating principle. This defiance we are obliged 
frequently to make use of, as being almost the only means of 
proving a negative in philosophy. 

The small success which has been met with in all the attempts 
tc fix this power, has at last obliged philosophers to conclude that 
the ultimate force and efficacy of nature is perfectly unknown to 
us, and that it is in vain we search for it in all the known qualities 
of matter. In this opinion they are almost unanimous; and it is 
only in the inference they draw from it that they discover any 
difference in their sentiments. .For some of them, as the Cartesians 
in particular, having established it as a principle that we are 
perfectly acquainted with the essence of matter, have very naturally 
inferred that it is endowed with no efficacy, and that it is impos¬ 
sible for it of itself to communicate motion, or produce any of 
those effects which we ascribe to it. As the essence of matter 
consists in extension, and as extension implies not actual motion, 
but only mobility; they conclude that the energy which produces 
the motion cannot lie in the extension. 

This conclusion leads them into another, which they regard as 
perfectly unavoidable. Matter, say they, is in itself entirely 
unactive and deprived of any power by which it may produce, or 
continue, or communicate motion: but since these effects are evi- 
dent to our senses, and since the power that produces them must 
be placed somewhere, it must lie in the Deity, or that Divine Being 
who contains in his nature all excellency and perfection. It is the 
Deity, therefore, who is the prime mover of the universe, and who 
not only first created matter, and gave it its original impulse, but 
likewise, by a continued exertion of omnipotence, supports its 
existence, and successively bestows on it all those motions, and 
configurations, and qualities, with which it is endowed. 

This opinion is certainly very curious, and well worth our atten¬ 
tion; but it will appear superfluous to examine it in this place, if 
we reflect a moment on our present purpose in taking notice of it. 
We have established it as a principle, that as all ideas are derived 
from impressions, or some precedent perceptions, it is impossible 
we can have any idea of power and efficacy, unless some instances 
can be produced, wherein this power is perceived to exert itself. 
Now, as these instances can never be discovered in body, the 
Cartesians, proceeding upon their principle of innate ideas, have 
had recourse to a Supreme Spirit or Deity, whom they consider 
as the only active being in the universe, and as the immediate 
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cause of every alteration in matter. But the principle of innate 

ideas being allowed to be false, it follows, that the supposition of a 

Deity can serve us in no stead, in accounting for that idea of 

agency, which we search for in vain in all the objects which are 

presented to our senses, or which we are internally conscious of 

in our own minds. For if every idea be derived from an impression, 

tne idea of a Deity proceeds from the same origin; and if no 

impression, either of sensation or reflection, implies any force or 

efficacy, it is equally impossible to discover or even imagine any 

such active principle in the Deity. Since these philosophers, 

therefore, have concluded that matter cannot be endowed with 

any efficacious principle, because it is impossible to discover in it 

such a principle, the same course of reasoning should determine 

them to exclude it from the Supreme Being. Or, if they esteem 

that opinion absurd and impious, as it really is, I shall tell them 

how they may avoid it; and that is, by concluding from the very 

first, that they have no adequate idea of power or efficacy in any 

object; since neither in body nor spirit, neither in superior nor 

inferior natures are they able to discover one single instance of it. 

he same conclusion is unavoidable upon the hypothesis of those 

who maintain the efficacy of second causes, and attribute a 

derivative, but a real power and energy to matter. For as they 

confess that this energy lies not in any of the known qualities of 

matter, the difficulty still remains concerning the origin of its 

idea. If we have really an idea of power, we may attribute power 

to an unknown quality: but as it is impossible that that idea can 

be derived from such a quality, and as there is nothing in known 

qualities which can produce it, it follows that we deceive ourselves 

when we imagine we are possessed of any idea of this kind, after 

the manner we commonly understand it. All ideas are derived 

rom and represent impressions. We never have any impression 

hat contains any power or efficacy. We never, therefore, have 
any idea of power. 

W have asserted that we feel an energy or power in our own 
mind, and that, having in this manner acquired the idea of power 
we transfer that quality to matter, where we are not able imme¬ 
diately to discover it. The motions of our body, and the thoughts 
nd sentiments of our mind (say they) obey the will; nor do we 
seek any further to acquire a just notion of force or power But 
to convince us how fallacious this reasoning is, we need onlv 

mTretV^ bdng here considered as a cause has no 

more a discoverable connection with its effects than any material 
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cause has with its proper effect. So far from perceiving the 
connection betwixt an act of volition and a motion of the body, 
it is allowed that no effect is more inexplicable from the powers and 
essence of thought and matter. Nor is the empire of the will over 
our mind more intelligible. The effect is there distinguishable and 
separable from the cause, and could be foreseen without the 
experience of their constant conjunction. We have command over 
our mind to a certain degree, but beyond that lose all empire over 
it: and it is evidently impossible to fix any precise bounds to our 
authority, where we consult not experience. In short, the actions 
of the mind are, in this respect, the same with those of matter. 
We perceive only their constant conjunction; nor can we ever reason 
beyond it. No internal impression has an apparent energy, more 
than external objects have. Since, therefore, matter is confessed 
by philosophers to operate by an unknown force, we should in 
vain hope to attain an idea of force by consulting our own minds . 1 

It has been established as a certain principle, that general or 
abstract ideas are nothing but individual ones taken in a certain 
light, and that, in reflecting on any object, it is as impossible to 
exclude from our thought all particular degrees of quantity and 
quality as from the real nature of things. If we be possessed, 
therefore, of any idea of power in general, we must also be able 
to conceive some particular species of it; and as power cannot 
subsist alone, but is always regarded as an attribute of some being 
or existence, we must be able to place this power in some particular 
being, and conceive that being as endowed with a real force and 
energy, by which such a particular effect necessarily results from 
its operation. We must distinctly and particularly conceive the 
connection betwixt the cause and effect, and be able to pronounce, 
from a simple view of the one, that it must be followed or preceded 
by the other. This is the true manner of conceiving a particular 
power in a particular body: and a general idea being impossible 
without an individual; where the latter is impossible, it is certain 
the former can never exist. Now nothing is more evident than 
that the human mind cannot form such an idea of two objects, 
as to conceive any connection betwixt them, or comprehend 
distinctly that power or efficacy by which they are united. Such a 

1 The same imperfection attends our ideas of the Deity; but this can have 
no effect either on religion or morals. The order of the universe proves an 
omnipotent mind; that is, a mind whose will is constantly attended vvi 
the obedience of every creature and being. Nothing more is requisite o 
give a foundation to all'the articles of religion; nor it is necessary we s ou 
form a distinct idea of the force and energy of the Supreme Being. 
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connection would amount to a demonstration, and would imply 
the absolute impossibility for the one object not to follow, or to be 
conceived not to follow upon the other: which kind of connection 
has already been rejected in all cases. If any one is of a contrary 
opinion, and thinks he has attained a notion of power in any 
particular object, I desire he may point out to me that object. But 
till I meet with such a one, which I despair of, I cannot forbear 
concluding, that since we can never distinctly conceive how any 
particular power can possibly reside in any particular object, we 
deceive ourselves in imagining we can form any such general idea. 

Thus, upon the whole, we may infer, that when we talk of any 
being, whether of a superior or inferior nature, as endowed with 
a power or force, proportioned to any effect; when we speak of a 
necessary connection betwixt objects, and suppose that this 
connection depends upon an efficacy or energy, with which any 
of these objects are endowed; in all the expressions, so applied, 
we have really no distinct meaning, and make use only of common 
words without any clear and determinate ideas. But as it is more 
probable that these expressions do here lose their true meaning by 
being wrong applied, than that they never have any meaning; It 
will be proper to bestow another consideration on this subject to 

« l„Sto y ttan, C “ d,S “ Ver ,he na,Ure “ nd ^ ° f iias 


Suppose objects to be presented to us, of which the one is 

rin<S US< V and ? e ° ther the effect: if is plain that - from ‘ h e simple 
rS h ° r ° r b0th these 0bjects ' we never shall perceive 

hat there is a connection betwixt them. It is not, therefore from 

But, again, suppose we observe instances in which th* c 
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similar instances can never alone give rise to an original idea, 
different from what is to be found in any particular instance, as 
has been observed, and as evidently follows from our fundamental 
principle, that all ideas are copied from impressions . Since, there¬ 
fore, the idea of power is a new original idea, not to be found in 
any one instance, and which yet arises from the repetition of several 
instances, it follows that the repetition alone has not that effect, 
but must either discover or produce something new, which is the 
source of that idea. Did the repetition neither discover nor produce 
anything new, our ideas might be multiplied by it, but would not 
be enlarged above what they are upon the observation of one single 
instance. Every enlargement, therefore (such as the idea of power 
or connection), which arises from the multiplicity of similar 
instances, is copied from some effects of the multiplicity, and will 
be perfectly understood by understanding these effects. Wherever 
we find anything new to be discovered or produced by the repeti¬ 
tion, there we must place the power, and must never look for it in 
any other object. 

But it is evident, in the first place, that the repetition of like 
objects in like relations of succession and contiguity, discovers 
nothing new in any one of them; since we can draw no inference 
from it, nor make it a subject either of our demonstrative or probable 
reasonings; as has been already proved . 1 Nay, suppose we could 
draw an inference, it would be of no consequence in the present 
case; since no kind of reasoning can give rise to a new idea, such 
as this of power is; but wherever we reason, we must antecedently 
be possessed of clear ideas, which may be the objects of our 
reasoning. The conception always precedes the understanding; and 
where the one is obscure, the other is uncertain; where the one 
fails, the other must fail also. 

Secondly, it is certain that this repetition of similar objects in 
similar situations, produces nothing new either in these objects, or 
in any external body. For it will readily be allowed, that the 
several instances we have of the conjunction of resembling causes 
and effects, arc in themselves entirely independent, and that the 
communication of motion, which I see result at present from the 
shock of two billiard balls, is totally distinct from that which I 
saw result from such an impulse a twelvemonth ago. These 
impulses have no influence on each other. They are entirely divided 


1 Sect. 6. 
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by time and place; and the one might have existed and com¬ 
municated motion, though the other never had been in being. 

There is, then, nothing new either discovered or produced in any 
objects by their constant conjunction, and by the uninterrupted 
resemblance of their relations of succession and contiguity. But it 
is from this resemblance that the ideas of necessity, of power, and 
of efficacy, are derived. These ideas, therefore, represent not 
anything that does or can belong to the objects which are constantly 
conjoined. T his is an argument which, in every view we can 
examine it, will be found perfectly unanswerable. Similar instances 
arc still the first source of our idea of power or necesity; at the 
same time that they have no influence by their similarity either on 
each other, or on any external object. We must, therefore, turn 
ourselves to some other quarter to seek the origin of that idea. 

Though the several resembling instances, which give rise to the 
idea of power, have no influence on each other, and can never 
produce any new quality in the object, which can be the model 
of that idea, yet the observation of this resemblance produces a 
new impression in the mind, which is its real model. For after we 
have observed the resemblance in a sufficient number of instances, 
we immediately feel a determination of the mind to pass from one 
object to its usual attendant, and to conceive it in a stronger light 
upon account of that relation. This determination is the only effect 
of the resemblance; and, therefore, must be the same with power 
or efficacy, whose idea is derived from the resemblance. The 
several instances of resembling conjunctions lead us into the notion 

'! P ower and necessity. These instances are in themselves totally 
istinct from each other, and have no union but in the mind which 
observes them, and collects their ideas. Necessity, then, is the 
ettect of this observation, and is nothing but an internal impression 
o) the mind, or a determination to carry our thoughts from one 
object to another. Without considering it in this view, we can 
never arrive at the most distant notion of it, or be able to attribute 
i either to external or internal objects, to spirit or body, to causes 


The necessary connection betwixt causes and effects is the foun¬ 
dation o our inference from one to the other. The foundation 

o our inference is the transition arising from the accustomed union. 
Inese are, therefore, the same. 

The idea of necessity arises from some impression. There is no 
impression conveyed by our senses, which can give rise to that 
a. must, therefore, be derived from some internal impression, 
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or impression of reflection. There is no internal impression which 
has any relation to the present business, but that propensity, which 
custom produces, to pass from an object to the idea of its usual 
attendant. This, therefore, is the essence of necessity. Upon the 
whole, necessity is something that exists in the mind, not in objects; 
nor is it possible for us ever to form the most distant idea of it, 
considered as a quality in bodies. Either we have no idea of 
necessity, or necessity is nothing but that determination of the 
thought to pass from causes to effects, and from effects to causes, 
according to their experienced union. 

Thus, as the necessity, which makes two times two equal to 
four, or three angles of a triangle equal to two right ones, lies only 
in the act of the understanding, by which we consider and compare 
these ideas; in like manner the necessity of power, which unites 
causes and effects, lies in the determination of the mind to pass 
from the one to the other. The efficacy or energy of causes is 
neither placed in the causes themselves, nor in the Deity, nor in 
the concurrence of these two principles; but belongs entirely to 
the soul, which considers the union of two or more objects in all 
past instances. It is here that the real power of causes is placed, 
along with their connection and necessity. 

I am sensible that of all the paradoxes which I have had, or 
shall hereafter have occasion to advance in the course of this 
Treatise, the present one is the most violent, and that it is merely 
by dint of solid proof and reasoning I can ever hope it will have 
admission, and overcome the inveterate prejudices of mankind. 
Before we are reconciled to this doctrine, how often must we repeat 
to ourselves, that the simple view of any two objects or actions, 
however related, can never give us any idea of power, or of 3 
connection betwixt them: that this idea arises from the repetition 
of their union: that the repetition neither discovers nor causes 
anything in the objects, but has an influence only on the mind, by 
that customary transition it produces: thatt his customary transition 
is therefore the same with the power and necessity; which are 
consequently qualities of perceptions, not of objects, and are 
internally felt by the soul, and not perceived externally in bodies? 
There is commonly an astonishment attending everything extra¬ 
ordinary; and this astonishment changes immediately into the 
highest degree of esteem or contempt, according as we approve 
or disapprove of the subject. I am much afraid, that though the 
foregoing reasoning appears to me the shortest and most decisive 
imaginable, yet, with the generality of readers, the bias of the 
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mind will prevail, and give them a prejudice against the present 
doctrine. 

This contrary bias is easily accounted for. It is a common 
observation, that the mind has a great propensity to spread itself 
on external objects, and to conjoin with them-any internal impres¬ 
sions which they occasion, and which always make their appearance 
at the same time that these objects discover themselves to the 
senses. Thus, as certain sounds and smells are always found to 
attend certain visible objects, we naturally imagine a conjunction, 
even in place, betwixt the objects and qualities, though the 
qualities be of such a nature as to admit of no such conjunction 
and really exist nowhere. But of this more fully hereafter.’ 
leanwhile, it is sufficient to observe, that the same propensity is 
the reason why we suppose necessity and power to lie in the objects 
we consider, not in our mind, that considers them; notwithstanding 
it is not possible for us to form the most distant idea of that quality 

frn^th 1S , n0t taken for the determination of the mind, to pass 
from the idea of an object to that of its usual attendant, ? 

Ut , th °^ h thls be the onl y reasonable account we can give of 
necess. y, the contrary notion is so riveted in the mind from the 

prmaples above mentioned, that 'I doubt not but my sentiments 

fficacy of causes he in the determination of the mind! As if causes 
d not operate entirely independent of the mind, and would not 

c ontem^t T ati0n ' 6Ven th ° U§h there was "0 mind extent 
c contemplate them, or reason concerning them ThnnrrM 

well depend on causes for its operation, but not causes on fhouThT 
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all operations. We do not understand our own meaning in talking 
so, but ignorantly confound ideas which are entirely distinct from 
each other. I am, indeed, ready to allow, that there may be 
several qualities, both in material and immaterial objects, with 
which we are utterly unacquainted; and if we please to call these 
power or efficacy, it will be of little consequence to the world. 
But when, instead of meaning these unknown qualities, we make 
the terms of power and efficacy signify something, of which we 
have a clear idea, and which is incompatible with those objects to 
which we apply it, obscurity and error begin then to take place, 
and we are led astray by a false philosophy. This is the case when 
we transfer the determination of the thought to external objects, 
and suppose any real intelligible connection betwixt them; that 
being a quality which can only belong to the mind that considers 
them. 


As to what may be said, that the operations of nature are 
independent of our thought and reasoning, I allow it; and accord¬ 
ingly have observed, that objects bear to each other the relations 
of contiguity and succession; that like objects may be observed, 
in several instances, to have like relations; and that all this is 
independent of, and antecedent to, the operations of the under¬ 
standing. But if we go any further, and ascribe a power or 
necessary connection to these objects, this is what we can never 
observe in them, but must draw the idea of it from what we feel 
internally in contemplating them. And this I carry so far, that I 
am ready to convert my present reasoning into an instance of it, 
by a subtilty which it will not be difficult to comprehend. 

When any object is presented to us, it immediately conveys to 
the mind a lively idea of that object which is usually found to 
attend it; and determination of the mind forms the necessary 
connection of these objects. But when we change the point o 
view from the objects to the perceptions, in that case t e 
impression is to be considered as the cause, and the lively 1 ea 
as the effect; and their necessary connection is that new deter¬ 
mination, which we feel to pass from the idea of the one to t a 
of the other. The uniting principle among our internal perceptions 
is as unintelligible as that among external objects, and is not known 
to us any other way than by experience. Now, the nature an 
effects of experience have been already sufficiently examined an 
explained. It never gives us any insight into the internal struc ure 
or operating principle of objects, but only accustoms the min 0 
pass from one to another. 
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It is now time to collect all the different parts of this reasoning 
and, by joining them together, form an exact definition of the 
relation of cause and effect, which makes the subject of the present 
inquiry. This order would not have been excusable of first 
examining our inference from the relation before we had explained 

r ‘ ’ , had Jt beCn P ° Ssible t0 P roceed in a Cerent 

™‘ h0d - , But . as the nature of ‘he relation depends so much on 
hat of the inference, we have been obliged to advance in this 
seeming y preposterous manner, and make use of terms before we 
were able exactly to define them, or fix their meaning We shall 
now-rrect this fault by giving a precise definition 5 cause and 

onv^Hiff ° d u efin ' ti0nS be § iven of this elation, which are 

ony different by their presenting a different view of the same 
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fruitless to trouble myself with any further inquiry or reasoning 
upon the subject, but shall repose myself on them as on established 
maxims. 

It will only be proper, before we leave this subject, to draw 
some corollaries from it, by which we may remove several preju¬ 
dices and popular errors that have very much prevailed in philo¬ 
sophy. First, we may learn, from the foregoing doctrine, that all 
causes are of the same kind, and that, in particular, there is no 
foundation for that distinction which we sometimes make betwixt 
efficient causes, and causes sine qua non; or betwixt efficient causes, 
and formal, and material, and exemplary, and final causes. For 
as our idea of efficiency is derived from the constant conjunction 
of two objects, wherever this is observed, the cause is efficient; and 
where it is not, there can never be a cause of any kind. For the 
same reason we must reject the distinction betwixt cause and 
occasion, when supposed to signify anything essentially different 
from each other. If constant conjunction be implied in what we 
call occasion, it is a real cause; if not, it is no relation at all, and 

cannot give rise to any argument or reasoning. 

Secondly, the same course of reasoning will make us conclude, 
that there is but one kind of necessity, as there is but one kind of 
cause, and that the common distinction betwixt moral and physical 
necessity is without any foundation in nature. This clearly appears 
from the precedent explication of necessity. It is the constant 
conjunction of objects, along with the determination of the mind, 
which constitutes a physical necessity: and the removal of these 
is the same thing with chance. As objects must either be conjoinec 
or not, and as the mind must either be determined or not to pass 
from one object to another, it is impossible to admit of any medium 
betwixt chance and an absolute necessity. In weakening this 
conjunction and determination you do not change the nature 0 
the necessity; since even in the operation of bodies these have 
different degrees of constancy and force, without producing a 

different species of that relation. 

The distinction, which we often make betwixt power and the 

exercise of it, is equally without foundation. 

Thirdly, we may now be able fully to overcome all that repug¬ 
nance, which it is so natural for us to entertain against the foregoing 
reasoning, by which we endeavoured to prove, that the necessity 
of a cause to every beginning of existence is not founded on any 
arguments either demonstrative or intuitive. Such an opinion wil 
not appear strange after the foregoing definitions. If we define a 
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cause to be an object precedent and contiguous to another, and 
where all the objects resembling the former are placed in a like 
relation of priority and contiguity to those objects that resemble 
the latter, we may easily conceive that there is no absolute nor 
metaphys.cal necessity, that every beginning of existence should 
be attended with such an object. If we define a cause to be 
object precedent and contiguous to another, and so united with it 

” ke Z aSm f Wn ; f kat thC Xd£a °f the 0ne determines the mind 
to form the idea of the other, and the impression of the one to form 

a more lively idea of the other; we shall make still less difficulty 

of assenting t0 this opinion. Such an influence on the mind is in 

certin^ofit ^ a " d incom Prehensible; nor can we be 

certain of its reality, but from experience and observation. 
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speaking , no objects are contrary to each other but existence and 
non-existence. Where objects are not contrary, nothing hinders 
them from having that constant conjunction on whioh the relation 
of cause and effect totally depends. 

Since, therefore, it is possible for all objects to become causes or 
effects to each other, it may be proper to fix some general rules 
by which we may know when they really are so. 

1. The cause and effect must be contiguous in space and time. 

2. The cause must be prior to the effect. 

3. There must be a constant union betwixt the cause and effect. 
It is chiefly this quality that constitutes the relation. 

4. The same cause always produces the same effect, and the 
same effect never arises but from the same cause. This principle 
we derive from experience, and is the source of most of our 
philosophical reasonings. For when by any clear experiment we 
have discovered the causes or effects of any phenomenon, we 
immediately extend our observation to every phenomenon of the 
same kind, without waiting for that constant repetition, from which 
the first idea of this relation is derived. 

5. There is another principle which hangs upon this, viz., that 
where several different objects produce the same effect, it must be 
by means of some quality which we discover to be common amongst 
them. For as like effects imply like causes, we must always 
ascribe the causation to the circumstance wherein we discover the 
resemblance. 

6. The following principle is founded on the same reason. The 
difference in the effects of two resembling objects must proceed 
from that particular in which they differ. For as like causes 
always produce like effects, when in any instance we find our 
expectation to be disappointed, we must conclude that this 
irregularity proceeds from some difference in the causes. 

7. When any object increases or diminishes with the increase 
or diminution of its cause, it is to be regarded as a compounded 
effect, derived from the union of the several different effects which 
arise from the several different parts of the cause. The absence 
or presence of one part of the cause is here supposed to be always 
attended with the absence or presence of a proportionable part of 
the effect. This constant conjunction sufficiently proves that the 
one part is the cause of the other. We must, however, beware 
not to draw such a conclusion from a few experiments. A certain 
degree of heat gives pleasure; if you diminish that heat, the pleasure 
diminishes; but it does not follow, that if you augment it beyond 
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a certain degree, the pleasure will likewise augment; for we find 
that it degenerates into pain. 

8 . The eighth and last rule I shall take notice of is, that an 
object, which exists for any time in its full perfection without any 
effect, is not the sole cause of that effect, but requires to be assisted 
by some other principle, which may forward its influence and 
operation. For as like effects necessarily follow from like causes, 
and in a contiguous time and place, their separation for a moment 
shows that these causes are not complete ones. 

Here is all the logic I think proper to employ in my reasoning; 
and perhaps even this was not very necessary, but might have 
been supplied by the natural principles of our understanding. Our 
scholastic headpieces and logicians show no such superiority above 
the mere vulgar in their reason and ability, as to give us any 
inclination to imitate them in delivering a long system of rules 
and precepts to direct our judgment in philosophy. All the rules 
of this nature are very easy in their invention, but extremely 
difficult in their application; and even experimental philosophy, 
which seems the most natural and simple of any, requires the 
utmost stretch of human judgment. There is no phenomenon in 
nature but what is compounded and modified by so many different 
circumstances, that, in order to arrive at the decisive point, we 
must carefully separate whatever is superfluous, and inquire', by 
new experiments, if every particular circumstance of the first 
experiment was essential to it. These new experiments are liable 
to a discussion of the same kind; so that the utmost constancy is 

. in our inquiry, and the utmost 

sagacity to choose the right way among so many that present 

themselves. If this be the case even in natural philosophy, how 

much more in moral, where there is a much greater complication 

of circumstances, and where those views and sentiments, which 

are essential to any action of the mind, are so implicit and obscure, 

that they often escape our strictest attention, and are not only 

unaccountable in their causes, but even unknown in their existence? 

I am much afraid, lest the small success I meet with in my 

inquiries, will make this observation bear the air of an apology 
rather than of boasting. 

If anything can give me security in this particular, it will be 
the enlarging the sphere of my experiments as much as possible' 
for which reason, it may be proper, in this place, to examine the 
reasoning faculty of brutes, as well as that of human creatures. 



PART IV 


OF THE SCEPTICAL AND OTHER SYSTEMS OF 

PHILOSOPHY 

I — Of Scepticism with Regard to Reason. II— Of Scepticism 
with Regard to the Senses. Ill— Of the Ancient Philosophy. 
IV— Of the Modern Philosophy. VI— Of Personal Identity. 

VII— Conclusion of this Book 


SECTION I 

OF SCEPTICISM WITH REGARD TO REASON 


In all demonstrative sciences the rules are certain and infallible; 
but when we apply them, our fallible and uncertain faculties are 
very apt to depart from them, and fall into error. We must, 
therefore, in every reasoning form a new judgment, as a check or 
control on our first judgment or belief; and must enlarge our view 
to comprehend a kind of history of all the instances, wherein our 
understanding has deceived us, compared with those wherein its 
testimony was just and true. Our reason must be considered as a 
kind of cause, of which truth is the natural effect; but such a one 
as, by the irruption of other causes, and by the inconstancy of 
our mental powers, may frequently be prevented. By this means 
all knowledge degenerates into probability; and this probability is 
greater or less, according to our experience of the veracity or 
deceitfulness of our understanding, and according to the simplicity 
or intricacy of the question. 

There is no algebraist nor mathematician so expert in his science, 
as to place entire confidence in any truth immediately upon his 
discovery of it, or regard it as anything but a mere probability. 
Every time he runs over his proofs, his confidence increases; but 
still more by the approbation of his friends; and is raised to its 
utmost perfection by the universal assent and applauses of the 
learned word. Now, it is evident that this gradual increase of 
assurance is nothing but the addition of new probabilities, and is 
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derived from the constant union of causes and effects, according 
to past experience and observation. 

In accounts of any length or importance, merchants seldom trust 
to the infallible certainty of numbers for their security; but by 
the artificial structure of the accounts, produce a probability beyond 
what is derived from the skill and experience of the accountant. 
For that is plainly of itself some degree of probability; though 
uncertain and variable, according to the degrees of his experience 
and length of the account. Now as none will maintain that our 
assurance in a long numeration exceeds probability, I may safely 
affirm, that there scarce is any proposition concerning numbers 
of which we can have a fuller security. For it is easily possible, 
by gradually diminishing the numbers, to reduce the longest series 
of addition to the most simple question which can be formed, to 
an addition of two single numbers; and upon this supposition we 
shall find it impracticable to show the precise limits of knowledge 
and of probability, or discover that particular number at which 
the one ends and the other begins. But knowledge and probability 
are of such contrary and disagreeing natures, that they cannot well 
run insensibly into each other, and that because they will not divide, 
but must be either entirely present, or entirely absent. Besides,' 
if any single addition were certain, every one would be so, and 
consequently the whole or total sum; unless the whole can be 
different from all its parts. I had almost said that this was certain; 
but I reflect that it must reduce itself, as well as every other 
reasoning, and from knowledge degenerate into probability. 

Since, therefore, all knowledge resolves itself into probability, 
and becomes at last of the same nature with that evidence which 
we employ in common ife, we must now examine this latter species 
of reasoning, and see on what foundation it stands. 

In every judgment which we can form concerning probability, 
as well as concerning knowledge, we ought always to correct the 
first judgment, derived from the nature of the object, by another 
judgment, derived from the nature of the understanding. It is 
certain a man of solid sense and long experience ought to have, 
and usually has, a greater assurance in his opinions than one that 
is foolish and ignorant, and that our sentiments have different 
degrees of authority, even with ourselves, in proportion to the 
degrees of our reason and experience. In the man of the best 
sense and longest experience, this authority is never entire; since 
even such a one must be conscious of many errors in the past, and 
must still dread the like for the future. Here then arises a new 
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species of probability to correct and regulate the first, and fix its 
just standard and proportion. As demonstration is subject to the 
control of probability, so is probability liable to a new correction 
by a reflex act of the mind, wherein the nature of our understand¬ 
ing, and our reasoning from the first probability, become our 
objects. 

Having thus found in every probability, beside the original 
uncertainty inherent in the subject, a new uncertainty, derived 
from the weakness of that faculty which judges, and having adjusted 
these two together, we are obliged by our reason to add a new 
doubt, derived from the possibility of error in the estimation we 
make of the truth and fidelity of our faculties. This is a doubt 
which immediately occurs to us, and of which, if we would closely 
pursue our reason, we cannot avoid giving a decision. But this 
decision, though it should be favourable to our preceding judgment, 
being founded only on probability, must weaken still further our 
first evidence, and must itself be weakened by a fourth doubt ot 
the same kind, and so on in infinitum; till at last there remain 
nothing of the original probability, however great we may suppose 
it to have been, and however small the diminution by every new 
uncertainty. No finite object can subsist under a decrease repeated 
in infinitum ; and even the vastest quantity which can enter into 
human imagination, must in this manner be reduced to nothing. 
Lot our first belief be never so strong, it must infallibly perish, by 
passing through so many new examinations, of which each 
diminishes somewhat of its force and vigour. When I reflect on 
the natural fallibility of my judgment, I have less confidence in 
my opinions than when I only consider the objects concerning 
which I reason; and when I proceed still further, to turn the 
scrutiny against every successive estimation I make of my faculties, 
all the rules of logic require a continual diminution, and at last a 
total extinction of belief and evidence. 

Should it here be asked me, whether I sincerely assent to this 
argument, which I seem to take such pains to inculcate, and 
whether I be really one of those sceptics who hold that all is 
uncertain, and that our judgment is not in any thing possessed of 
any measures of truth and falsehood; I should reply, that this 
question is entirely superfluous, and that neither I, nor any other 
person, was ever sincerely and constantly of that opinion. Nature, 
by an absolute and uncontrollable necessity, has determined us to 
judge as well as to breathe and feel; nor can we any more forbear 
viewing certain objects in a stronger and fuller light, upon account 
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of their customary connection with a present impression, than 

we can hinder ourselves from thinking, as long as we are awake, or 

seeing the surrounding bodies, when we turn our eyes towards them 

in broad sunshine. Whoever has taken the pains to refute the 

cavils of this total scepticism, has really disputed without an 

antagonist, and endeavoured by arguments to establish a faculty, 

which nature has antecedently implanted in the mind, and rendered 
unavoidable. 

My intention then in displaying so carefully the arguments of 
that fantastic sect, is only to make the reader sensible of the truth 
of my hypothesis, that all our reasonings concerning causes and 
effects, are derived from nothing but custom; and that belief is 
more properly an act of the sensitive, than of the cogitative part 
o] our natures. 1 have here proved, that the very same principles, 
which make us form a decision upon any subject, and correct that 
decision by the consideration of our genius and capacity, and of 
the situation of our mind, when we examined that subject; I say, 
f have proved that these same principles, when carried further, 
and applied to every new reflex judgment, must, by continually 
diminishing the original evidence, at last reduce it to nothing and 
utterly subvert all belief and opinion. If belief, therefore, were a 
simple act of the thought, without any peculiar manner of concep¬ 
tion, or the addition of a force and vivacity, it must infallibly 
destroy itself, and in every case terminate in a total suspense of 
judgment. But as experience will sufficiently convince any one 
who thinks it worth while to try, that though he can find no error 
m the foregoing arguments, yet he still continues to believe, and 
hink, and reason, as usual, he may safely conclude that his 
reasoning and belief is some sensation or peculiar manner of 
conception, which it is impossible for mere ideas and reflections to 


ut here, perhaps, it may be demanded, how it happens, even 
upon my hypothesis, that these arguments above explained produce 
not a total suspense of judgment, and after what manner the mind 
ever retains a degree of assurance in any subject ? For as these 
new probabilities, which, by their repetition, perpetually diminish 
the original evidence, are founded on the very same principles 
whether of thought or sensation, as the primary judgment it may 

that in either case they must ^„ally subvert B 
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quest,on proposed m0 , and that* after revolving 'overT 
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impressions of my memory and senses, and carrying my thoughts 
from them to such objects as are commonly conjoined with them, 
I feel a stronger and more forcible conception on the one side than 
on the other. This strong conception forms my first decision. I 
suppose, that afterwards I examine my judgment itself, and 
observing, from experience, that it is sometimes just and sometimes 
erroneous, I consider it as .regulated by contrary principles or 
causes, of which some lead to truth, and some to error; and in 
balancing these contrary causes, I diminish, by a new probability, 
the assurance of my first decision. This new probability is liable 
tc the same diminution as the foregoing, and so on, in infinitum. 
It is therefore demanded, how it happens, that, even after all, we 
retain a degree of belief, which is sufficient for our purpose, either 
in philosophy or common life? 

I answer, that after the first and second decision, as the action 
of the mind becomes forced and unnatural, and the ideas faint 
and obscure, though the principles of judgment, and the balancing 
of opposite causes be the same as at the very beginning, yet their 
influence on the imagination, and the vigour they add to, or diminish 
from, the thought, is by no means equal. Where the mind reaches 
not its objects with easiness and facility, the same principles have 
not the same effect as in a more natural conception of the ideas; 
nor does the imagination feel a sensation, which holds any propor¬ 
tion with that which arises from its common judgments and 
opinions. I he attention is on the stretch; the posture of the mind 
is uneasy; and the spirits being diverted from their natural course, 
are not governed in their movements by the same laws, at least 
not to the same degree, as when they flow in their usual channel. 

If we desire similar instances, it will not be very difficult to find 
them. The present subject of metaphysics will supply 11s abund¬ 
antly. The same argument, which would have been esteemed 
convincing in a reasoning concerning history or politics, has little 
or no influence in these abstruser subjects, even though it be 
perfectly comprehended; and that because there is required a study 
and an effort of thought, in order to its being comprehended: and 
this effort of thought disturbs the operation of our sentiments, 
on which the belief depends. The case is the same in other sub¬ 
jects. The straining of the imagination always hinders the regular 
flowing of the passions and sentiments. A tragic poet, that would 
represent his heroes as very ingenious and witty in their misforjunes, 
would never touch the passions. As the emotions of the soul 
prevent any subtile reasoning and reflection, so these latter actions 
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of the mind are equally prejudicial to the former. The mind, as 
well as the body, seems to be endowed with a certain precise degree 
of force and activity, which it never employs in one action, but 
at the expense of all the rest. This is more evidently true, where 
the actions are of quite different natures; since in that case the 
force of the mind is not only diverted, but even the disposition 
changed, so as to render us incapable of a sudden transition from 
one action to the other, and still more of performing both at once. 
No wonder, then, the conviction, which arises from a subtile 
reasoning, diminishes in proportion to the efforts which the 
imagination makes to enter into the reasoning, and to conceive it 
in all its parts. Relief, being a lively conception, ran never be 
entire, where it is not founded on something natural and easy 
I his I take to be the true state of the question, and cannot 
approve of that expeditious way, which some take with the sceptics 
to reject at once all their arguments without inquiry or examination’ 
If the sceptical reasonings be strong, say they, it is a proof that 
reason may have some force and authority; if weak, they can never 
e sufficient to invalidate all the conclusions of our understanding 
Tffis argument is not just; because the sceptical reasonings, were it 
possible for them to exist, and were they not destroyed by their 

to the y sur W0 be ,. successivel y both strong and weak, according 
o the successive dispositions of the mind. Reason first appears 

n possession of the throne, prescribing laws, and imposing maxims 
wi h an absolute sway and authority. Her enemy, therefore is 
obliged to take shelter under her protection, and by making use 
f rational arguments to prove the fallaciousness and imbecilftv of 
reason, produces, in a manner, a patent under her hand and s^al 
is patent has at first an authority, proportioned to the present 
nd immediate authority of reason, from which it is derived But 

Hi 1 -‘u SU P P °f d t0 be conhad ictory to reason, it gradually 
minishes the force of that governing power and its own at the 

same time. till at last they both vanish away into nothin? bv a 
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Were we to trust entirely to their self-destruction, that can never 
take place, until they have first subverted all conviction, and have 
totally destroyed human reason. 


SECTION II 

OF SCEPTICISM WITH REGARD TO THE SENSES 

Thus the sceptic still continues to reason and believe, even though 
he asserts that he cannot defend his reason by reason; and by the 
same rule he must assent to the principle concerning the existence 
of body, though he cannot pretend, by any arguments of philo¬ 
sophy, to maintain its veracity. Nature has not left this to his 
choice, and has doubtless esteemed it an affair of too great 
importance, to be trusted to our uncertain reasonings and specula¬ 
tions. We may well ask, What causes induce us to believe in the 
existence of body ? but it is in vain to ask, Whether there be body 
or not ? That is a point which we must take for granted in all 
our reasonings. 

The subject, then, of our present inquiry, is concerning the 
causes which induce us to believe in the existence of body: and 
my reasonings on this head I shall begin with a distinction, which 
at first sight may seem superfluous, but which will contribute very 
much to the perfect understanding of what follows. We ought to 
examine apart those two questions, which are commonly con¬ 
founded together, viz., Why we attribute a continued existence to 
objects, even when they are not present to the senses; and why 
we suppose them to have an existence distinct from the mind and 
perception? Under this last head I comprehend their situation as 
well as relations, their external position as well as the independence 
of their existence and operation. These two questions concerning 
the continued and distinct existence of body are intimately 
connected together. For if the objects of our senses continue to 
exist, even when they are not perceived, their existence is of course 
independent of and distinct from the perception; and vice versa, 
if their existence be independent of the perception, and distinct 
from it, they must continue to exist, even though they be not 
perceived. But though the decision of the one question decides 
the other; yet that we may the more easily discover the principles 
of human nature, from whence the decision arises, we shall carry 
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along with us this distinction, and shall consider, whether it be 
the senses, reason, or the imagination, that produces the opinion 
of a continued or of a distinct existence. These are the only 
questions that are intelligible on the present subject. For as to 
the notion of external existence, when taken for something 
specifically different from our perceptions, we have already shown 
its absurdity . 1 

To begin with the senses, it is evident these faculties are incapable 

of giving rise to the notion of the continued existence of their 

objects, after they no longer appear to the senses. For that is a 

contradiction in terms, and supposes that the senses continue to 

operate, even after they have ceased all manner of operation. 

These faculties, therefore, if they have any influence in the present 

case, must produce the opinion of a distinct, not of a continued 

existence; and in order to that, must present their impressions either 

as images and representations, or as these very distinct and external 
existences. 

That our senses offer not their impressions as the images of 
something distinct, or independent, and external, is evident; 
because they convey to us nothing but a single percepiton, and 
never give us the least intimation of anythin^ Deyond. A single 
perception can never produce the idea of a double existence, but 
by some inference either of the reason or imagination. When the 
mind looks further than what immediately appears to it, its conclu¬ 
sions can never be put to the account of the senses; and it certainly 
ooks further, when from a single perception it infers a double 

existence, and supposes the relations of resemblance and causation 
betwixt them. 

If our senses, therefore, suggest any idea of distinct existences, 
hey must convey the impressions as those very existences, by a 
kind of fallacy and illusion. Upon this head we may observe that 
all sensations are felt by the mind, such as they really are, and 
that, when we doubt whether they present themselves as distinct 

Sir ’ I 0 ' a ! merC im P ressions ' the difficulty is not concerning 
heir nature, but concerning their relations and situation. Now 

e senses presented our impressions as external to and 

obvious r 1 ° f ° UrSdVeS ’ b ° th the 0bjCCfs and ourselves ™st be 

h h S b S: of S c The diffiCU,ty then iS ’ h0W far we - ourtl^s 
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It IS certain there is no question in philosophy more abstruse 
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than that concerning identity, and the nature of the uniting prin¬ 
ciple, which constitutes a person. So far from being able by our 
senses merely to determine this question, we must have recourse 
to the most profound metaphysics to give a satisfactory answer 
to it; and in common life it is evident these ideas of self and person 
are never very fixed nor determinate. It is absurd therefore to 
imagine the senses can ever distinguish betwixt ourselves and 
external objects. 

Add to this, that every impression, external and internal, 
passions, affections, sensations, pains, and pleasures, are originally 
on the same footing; and that whatever other differences we may 
observe among them, they appear, all of them, in their true colours, 
as impressions or perceptions. And indeed, if we consider the 
matter aright, it is scarce possible it should be otherwise; nor is it 
conceivable that our senses should be more capable of deceiving 
us in the situation and relations, than in the nature of our 
impressions. For since all actions and sensations of the mind are 
known to us by consciousness, they must necessarily appear in 
every particular what they are, and be what they appear. Every¬ 
thing that enters the mind, being in reality as the perception, it is 
impossible anything should to feeling appear different. This were 
to suppose, that even where we are most intimately conscious, we 
might be mistaken. 

But not to lose time in examining, whether it is possible for our 
senses to deceive us, and represent our perceptions as distinct from 
ourselves, that is, as external to and independent of us; let us 
consider whether they really do so, and whether this error proceeds 
from an immediate sensation, or from some other causes. 

To begin with the question concerning external existence, it may 
perhaps be said, that setting aside the metaphysical question of 
the identity of a thinking substance, our own body evidently 
belongs to us; and as several impressions appear exterior to the 
body, we suppose them also exterior to ourselves. The paper on 
which I write at present is beyond my hand. The table is beyond 
the paper. The walls of the chamber beyond the table. And in 
casting my eye towards the window, I perceive a great extent of 
fields and buildings beyond my chamber. From all this it may 
be inferred, that no other faculty is required, beside the senses, 
to convince us of the external existence of body. But to prevent 
this inference, we need only weigh the three following considera¬ 
tions. First, that, properly speaking, it is not our body we perceive 
when we regard our limbs and members, but certain impressions, 
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which enter by the senses; so that the ascribing a real and corporeal 
existence to these impressions, or to their objects, is an act of the 
mind as difficult to explain as that which we examine at present 
Secondly, sounds, and tastes, and smells, though commonly 
regarded by the mind as continued independent qualities, appear 
not to have any existence in extension, and consequently cannot 
appear to the senses as situated externally to the body. The reason 
why we ascnbe a place to them shall be considered afterwards.' 
1 hirdly, even our sight informs us not of distance or outness (so 
to speak), immediately and without a certain reasoning and 
experience, as is acknowledged by the most rational philosophers. 

As to the independency of our perceptions on ourselves, this can 
never be an object of the senses; but any opinion we form concern¬ 
ing it must be derived from experience and observation: and we 
shall see afterwards, that out conclusions from experience are far 
from being favourable to the doctrine of the independency of our 
perceptions Meanwhile we may observe, that when we talk of 
real distinct existences, we have commonly more in our eye their 
^dependency than external situation in place, and think an object 
min sufficient reality, when its being is uninterrupted, Ld 

ol l„ P outlet mC ' SSant reV<>1Uti0nS ' Which W ' lre 

Thus to resume what I have said concerning the senses- thev 
give us no notion of continued existence, because they cannot 
operate beyond the extent, in which they really operate Ihey as 
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and such like. Both philosophers and the vulgar suppose the first 
of these to have a distinct continued existence. The vulgar only 
regard the second as on the same footing. Both philosophers and 
the vulgar, again, esteem the third to be merely perceptions; and, 
consequently, interrupted and dependent beings. 

Now, it is evident, that whatever may be our philosophical 
opinion, colour, sounds, heat, and cold, as far as appears to the 
senses, exist after the same manner with motion and solidity; 
and that the difference we make betwixt them, in this respect, arises 
not from the mere perception. So strong is the prejudice for the 
distinct continued existence of the former qualities, that when the 
contrary opinion is advanced by modern philosophers, people 
imagine they can almost refute it from their feeling and experience, 
and that their very senses contradict this philosophy. It is also 
evident, that colours, sounds, etc., are originally on the same 
footing with the pain that arises from steel, and pleasure thal 
proceeds from a fire; and that the difference betwixt them is founded 
neither on perception nor reason, but on the imagination. For as 
they are confessed to be, both of them, nothing but perceptions 
arising from the particular configurations and motions of the parts 
of body, wherein possibly can their difference consist? Upon the 
whole, then, we may conclude that, as far as the senses are judges, 
all perceptions are the same in the manner of their existence. 

We may also observe, in this instance of sounds and colours, 
that we can attribute a distinct continued existence to objects 
without ever consulting reason, or weighing our opinions by any 

0 0 

philosophical principles. And, indeed, whatever convincing 
arguments philosophers may fancy they can produce to establish 
the belief of objects independent of the mind, it is obvious these 
arguments are known but to very few; and that it is not by them 
that children, peasants, and the greatest part of mankind, are 
induced to attribute objects to some impressions, and deny them 
to others. Accordingly, we find that all the conclusions which the 
vulgar form on this head, are directly contrary to those which are 
confirmed by philosophy. For philosophy informs us that every¬ 
thing which appears to the mind is nothing but a perception, and 
is interrupted and dependent on the mind; whereas the vulgar 
confound perceptions and objects, and attribute a distinct continued 
existence to the very things they feel or see. This sentiment, then, 
as it is entirely unreasonable, must proceed from some other 
faculty than the understanding. To which we may add, that, as 
long as we take our perceptions and objects to be the same, we 
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can never infer the existence of the one from that of the other, 
nor form any argument from the relation of cause and effect; which 
is the only one that can assure us of matter of fact. Even after 


we distinguish our perceptions from our objects, it will appear 
presently that we are still incapable of reasoning from the existence 
of one to that of the other: so that, upon the whole, our reason 
neither does, nor is it possible it ever should, upon any supposition 
give us an assurance of the continued and distinct existence of body, 
lhat opinion must be entirely owing to the imagination : which 
must now be the subject of our inquiry. 

Since all impressions are internal and perishing existences, and 

appear as such, the notion of their distinct and continued existence 

must arise from a concurrence of some of their qualities with the 

qualities of the imagination; and since this notion does not extend 

to all of them, it must arise from certain qualities peculiar to some 

impressions. It will, therefore, be easy for us to discover these 

qualities by a comparison of the impressions, to which we attribute 

a distinct and continued existence, with those which we regard as 
internal and perishing. 

We may observe, then, that it is neither upon account of the 
involuntariness of certain impressions, as is commonly supposed, 
nor of their superior force and violence, that we attribute to them 
a reality and continued existence, which we refuse to others that 
are voluntary or feeble. For it is evident our pains and pleasures, 
our passions and affections, which we never suppose to have any 
existence beyond our perception, operate with greater violence 
and are equally involuntary, as the impressions of figure and 
extension colour and sound, which wc suppose to be permanent 

• ei m S ' c l heat ° f a fire ’ when moderate - is supposed to exist 
in the fire; but the pain which it causes upon a near approach is 

not talccn to have any being except in the perception. 

hese vulgar opinions, then, being rejected, we must search for 

some other hypothesis, by which we may discover those peculiar 

qualities in our impressions, which makes us attribute to them a 
distinct and continued existence. 


After a little examination, we shall find that all those objects 
o which we attribute a continued existence, have a peculiar 

cxistence^dem H dlStm § uishes them the impressions whose 
xistence depends upon our perception. Those mountains and 

houses, and trees, which lie at present under my eye, have always 

appeared to me in the same order; and when I lose sight of them 

y shutting my eyes or turning my head, I soon after find them 
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return upon me without the least alteration. My bed and table, 
my books and papers, present themselves in the same uniform 
manner, and change not upon account of any interruption in my 
seeing or perceiving them. This is the case with all the impressions 
whose objects are supposed to have an external existence; and is 
the case with no other impressions, whether gentle or violent, 
voluntary or involuntary. 

This constancy, however, is not so perfect as not to admit of 
very considerable exceptions. Bodies often change their position 
and qualities, and, after a little absence or interruption, may 
become hardly knowable. But here it is observable, that even in 
these changes they preserve a coherence, and have a regular 
dependence on each other; which is the foundation of a kind of 
reasoning from causation, and produces the opinion of their con¬ 
tinued existence. When I return to my chamber after an hour's 
absence, I find not my fire in the same situation in which I left it; 
but then I am accustomed, in other instances, to see a like alteration 
produced in a like time, whether I am present or absent, near or 
remote. This coherence, therefore, in their changes, is one of the 
characteristics of external objects, as well as their constancy. 

Having found that the opinion of the continued existence of body 
depends on the coherence and constancy of certain impressions, I 
now proceed to examine after what manner these qualities give 
rise to so extraordinary an opinion. To begin with the coherence; 
we may observe, that though those internal impressions, which we 
regard as fleeting and perishing, have also a certain coherence or 
regularity in their appearances, yet it is of somewhat a different 
nature from that which we discover in bodies. Our passions are 
found by experience to have a mutual connection with and 
dependence on each other; but on no occasion is it necessary to 
suppose that they have existed and operated, when they were not 
perceived, in order to preserve the same dependence and connec¬ 
tion, of which we have had experience. The case is not the same 
with relation to external objects. Those require a continued 
existence, or otherwise lose, in a great measure, the regularity of 
their operation. I am here seated in my chamber, with my face 
to the fire; and all the objects that strike my senses are contained 
in a few yards around me. My memory, indeed, informs me of 
the existence of many objects; but, then, this information extends 
not beyond their past existence, nor do either my senses or memory 
give any testimony to the continuance of their being. When, 
therefore, I am thus seated, and revolve over these thoughts, I 
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hear on a sudden a noise as of a door turning upon its hinges; and 
a little after see a porter who advances towards me. This gives 
occasion to many new reflections and reasonings. First, I never 
have observed that this noise could proceed from anything but 
the motion of a door; and therefore conclude that the present 
phenomenon is a contradiction to all past experience, unless the 
door, which I remember on the other side the chamber, be still 
in being. Again, I have always found, that a human body was 
possessed of a quality which I call gravity, and which hinders it 
from mounting in the air, as this porter must have done to arrive 
at my chamber, unless the stairs I remember be not annihilated 
by my absence. But this is not all. I receive a letter, which, 
upon opening it, I perceive by the handwriting and subscription 
to have come from a friend, who says he is two hundred leagues 
distant. It is evident I can never account for this phenomenon, 
conformable to my experience in other instances, without spreading 
out in my mind the whole sea and continent between us, and 
supposing the effects and continued existence of posts and ferries, 
according to my memory and observation. To consider these 
phenomena of the porter and letter in a certain light, they are 
contradictions to common experience, and may be regarded as 
objections to those maxims which we form concerning the connec- 
10 ns of causes and effects. I am accustomed to hear such a sound 
and see such an object in motion at the same time. I have not 
received, in this particular instance, both these perceptions. These 
observations are contrary, unless I suppose that the door still 
emams, and that it was opened without my perceiving it: and 

hvn lT°f tl0n ’ WhlCh WaS at firSt entire 'y arbitrary and 
hypothetical acquires a force and evidence by its being the only 

one upon which I can reconcile these contradictions. There is 

p C res C ented m f o ment there is not a similar instance 
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penence, we shall find, upon examination, that they are 
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at the bottom considerably different from each other, and that this 
inference arises from the understanding and from custom, in an 
indirect and oblique manner. For it will readily be allowed, that 
since nothing is ever really present to ihe mind, besides its own 
perceptions, it is not only impossible that any habit should ever 
be acquired otherwise than by the regular succession of these per¬ 
ceptions, but also that any habit should ever exceed that degree 
of regularity. Any degree, therefore, of regularity in our perceptions, 
can never be a foundation for us to infer a greater degree of 
regularity in some objects which are not perceived, since this 
supposes a contradiction, viz., a habit acquired by what was never 
present to the mind. But it is evident that, whenever we infer the 
continued existence of the objects of sense from their coherence, 
and the frequency of their union, it is in order to bestow on the 
objects a greater regularity than what is observed in our mere 
perceptions. We remark a connection betwixt two kinds of objects 
in their past appearance to the senses, but are not able to observe 
this connection to be perfectly constant, since the turning about of 
our head, or the shutting of our eyes, is able to break it. What, 
then, do we suppose in this case, but that these objects still continue 
their usual connection, notwithstanding their apparent interruption, 
and that the irregular appearances are joined by something of 
which we are insensible? But as all reasoning concerning matters 
of fact arises only from custom, and custom can only be the effect 
of repeated perceptions, the extending of custom and reasoning 
beyond the perceptions can never be the direct and natural effect 
of the constant repetition and connection, but must arise from the 
co-operation of some other principles. 

I have already observed, 1 in examining the foundation of 

mathematics, that the imagination, when set into any train of 

thinking, is apt to continue even when its object fails it, and, like 

a galley put in motion by the oars, carries on its course without 

any new impulse. This I have assigned for the reason, why, after 

considering several loose standards of equality, and correcting them 

by each other, we proceed to imagine so correct and exact a 

standard of that relation as is not liable to the least error or 

• • 

variation. The same principle makes us easily entertain this opinion 
of the continued existence of body. Objects have a certain coher¬ 
ence even as they appear to our senses; but this coherence is much 
greater and more uniform if we suppose the objects to have a 
continued existence; and as the mind is once in the train 0 

1 Part II. Sect. 4. 
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observing a uniformity among objects, it naturally continues till 
it renders the uniformity as complete as possible. The simple 
supposition of their continued existence suffices for this purpose, 
and gives us a notion of a much greater regularity among objects, 
than what they have when we look no further than our senses. 

But whatever force we may ascribe to this principle, I am afraid 
it is too weak to support alone so vast an edifice as is that of the 
continued existence of all external bodies; and that we must join 
the constancy of their appearance to the coherence, in order to 
give a satisactory account of that opinion. As the explication of 
this will lead me into a considerable compass of very profound 
reasoning, I think it proper, in order to avoid confusion, to give 
a short sketch or abridgment of my system, and afterwards draw 
out all its parts in their full compass. This inference from the 
constancy of our perceptions, like the precedent from their 
coherence, gives rise to the opinion of the continued existence of 
body, which is prior to that of its distinct existence, and produces 
that latter principle. 

When we have been accustomed to observe a constancy in certain 
impressions, and have found that the perception of the sun or ocean, 
for instance, returns upon us, after an absence or annihilation, 
with like parts and in a like order as at its first appearance, we 
are not apt to regard these interrupted perceptions as different 
(which they really are), but on the contrary consider them as 
individually the same, upon account of their resemblance. But 
as this interruption of their existence is contrary to their perfect 
identity, and makes us regard the first impression as annihilated, 
and the second as newly created, we find ourselves somewhat at a 
loss, and are involved in a kind of contradiction. In order to free 
ourselves from this difficulty, we disguise, as much as possible, the 
interruption, or rather remove it entirely, by supposing that these 
interrupted perceptions are connected by a real existence, of which 
we are insensible. This supposition, or idea of continued existence, 
acquires a force and vivacity from the memory of these broken 
impressions, and from that propensity which they give us to 
suppose them the same; and according to the precedent reasoning, 
the very essence of belief consists in the force and vivacity of the 

conception. 

In order to justify this system, there are four things requisite. 
First, to explain the principium individuationis, or principle of 
identity. Secondly, give a reason why the resemblance of our 
broken and interrupted perceptions induces us to attribute an 
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identity to them. Thirdly, account for that propensity, which this 
illusion gives, to unite these broken appearances by a continued 
existence. Fourthly, and lastly, explain that force and vivacity 
of conception which arises from the propensity. 

hirst, as to the principle of individuation, we may observe, that 
the view of any one object is not sufficient to convey the idea of 
identity. For in that proposition, an object is the same with itself, 
if the idea expressed by the word object were noways distinguished 
from that meant by itself] we really should mean nothing, nor 
would the proposition contain a predicate and a subject, which, 
however, are implied in this affirmation. One single object conveys 
the idea of unity, not that of identity. 

On the other hand, a multiplicity of objects can never convey 
this idea, however resembling they may be supposed. The mind 
always pronounces the one not to be the other, and considers them 
as forming two, three, or any determinate number of objects, whose 
existences are entirely distinct and independent. 

Since then both number and identity are incompatible with the 
relation of identity, it must lie in something that is neither of them. 
But to tell the truth, at first sight this seems utterly impossible. 
Betwixt unity and number there can be no medium; no more than 
betwixt existence and non-existence. After one object is supposed 
to exist, we must either suppose another also to exist; in which 
case we have the idea of number: or we must suppose it not to 
exist; in which case the first object remains at unity. 

To remove this difficulty, let us have recourse to the idea of time 
or duration. I have already observed, 1 that time, in a strict sense, 
implies succession, and that, when we apply its idea to any 
unchangeable object, it is only by a fiction of the imagination by 
which the unchangeable object is supposed to participate of the 
changes of the coexisting objects, and in particular of that of our 
perceptions. This fiction of the imagination almost universally 
lakes place; and it is by means of it that a single object, placed 
before us, and surveyed for any time without our discovering in it 
any interruption or variation, is able to give us a notion of identity. 
For when we consider any two points of this time, we may place 
them in different lights: we may either survey them at the very 
same instant; in which case they give us the idea of number, both 
by themselves and by the object; which must be multiplied in order 
to be conceived at once, as existent in these two different points 
of time: or, on the other hand, we may trace the succession of 

1 Part II. Sect. 5. 
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time by a like succession of ideas, and conceiving first one moment, 
along with the object then existent, imagine afterwards a change 
in the time without any variation or interruption in the object; in 
which case it gives us the idea of unity. Here then is an idea, 
which is a medium betwixt unity and number; or, more properly 
speaking, is either of them, according to the view in which we take 
it; and this idea we call that of identity. We cannot, in any 
propriety of speech, say that an object is the same with itself, 
unless we mean that the object existent at one time is the same with 
itself existent at another. By this means we make a difference 
betwixt the idea meant by the word object, and that meant by 
itself, without going the length of number, and at the same time 
without restraining ourselves to a strict and absolute unity. 

Thus the principle of individuation is nothing but the invariable¬ 
ness and uninterruptedness of any object, through a supposed 
variation of time, by which the mind can trace it in the different 
periods of its existence, without any break of the view, and without 
being obliged to form the idea of multiplicity or number. 

I now proceed to explain the second part of my system, and 
show why the constancy of our perceptions makes us ascribe to 
them a perfect numerical identity, though there be very long inter¬ 
vals betwixt their appearance, and they have only one of the 
essential qualities of identity, viz., invariableness. That I may 
avoid all ambiguity and confusion on this head, I shall observe 
that I here account for the opinions and belief of the vulgar with 
regard to the existence of body; and therefore must entirely conform 
myself to their manner of thinking and of expressing themselves. 
Now, we have already observed, that however philosophers may 
distinguish betwixt the objects and perceptions of the senses; which 
they suppose coexistent and resembling; yet this is a distinction 
which is not comprehended by the generality of mankind, who, 
as they perceive only one being, can never assent to the opinion 
of a double existence and representation. Those very sensations 
which enter by the eye or ear are with them the true objects, nor 
can they readily conceive that this pen or paper, which is imme¬ 
diately perceived, represents another which is different from but 
resembling it In order, therefore, to accommodate myself to their 

uT S t’ ! u h n at firSt su PP° se that there is only a single existence 
wtuch I shall call indifferently object or pejption, * 
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be sure to give warning when I return to a more philosophical way 
of speaking and thinking. 

To enter therefore upon the question concerning the source of 
the error and deception with regard to identity, when we attribute 
it to our resembling perceptions, notwithstanding their interruption, 
I must here recall an observation which I have already proved 
and explained. 1 Nothing is more apt to make us mistake one idea 
for another, than any relation betwixt them, which associates them 
together in the imagination, and makes it pass with facility from 
one to the other. Of all relations, that of resemblance is in this 
respect the most efficacious; and that because it not only causes an 
association of ideas, but also of dispositions, and makes us conceive 
the one idea by an act or operation of the mind, similar to that by 
which we conceive the other. This circumstance I have observed 
to be of great moment; and we may establish it for a general rule, 
that whatever ideas place the mind in the same disposition or in 
similar ones, are very apt to be confounded. The mind readily 
passes from one to the other, and perceives not the change without 
a strict attention, of which, generally speaking, it is wholly 
incapable. 

In order to apply this general maxim, we must first examine the 
disposition of the mind in viewing any object which preserves a 
perfect identity, and then find some other object that is confounded 
with it, by causing a similar disposition. When we fix our thought 
on any object, and suppose it to continue the same for some time, 
it is evident we suppose the change to lie only in the time, and 
never exert ourselves to produce any new image or idea of the 
object. The faculties of the mind repose themselves in a manner, 
and take no more exercise than what is necessary to continue that 
idea of which we were formerly possessed, and which subsists with¬ 
out variation or interruption. The passage from one moment to 
another is scarce felt, and distinguishes not itself by a different 
perception or idea, which may require a different direction of the 

spirits, in order to its conception. 

Now, what other objects, besides identical ones, are capable of 
placing the mind in the same disposition, when it considers them, 
and of causing the same uninterrupted passage of the imagination 
from one idea to another? This question is of the last importance. 
For if we can find any such objects, we may certainly conclude, 
from the foregoing principle, that they are very naturally con¬ 
founded with identical ones, and are taken for them in most of 

1 Part II. Sect. 5. 
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our reasonings. Bui though this question be very important, it 
is not very difficult nor doubtful. For I immediately reply, that 
a succession of related objects places the mind in this disposition, 
and is considered with the same smooth and uninterrupted progress 
of the imagination, as attends the view of the same invariable 
object. The very nature and essence of relation is to connect our 
ideas with each other, and upon the appearance of one, to facilitate 
the transition to its correlative. The passage betwixt related ideas 
is therefore so smooth and easy, that it produces little alteration 
on the mind, and seems like the continuation of the same action; 
and as the continuation of the same action is an effect of the 
continued view of the same object, it is for this reason we attribute 
sameness to every succession of related objects. The thought slides 
along the succession with equal facility, as if it considered only 
one object; and therefore confounds the succession with the identity. 

We shall afterwards see many instances of this tendency of 

relation to make us ascribe an identity to different objects; but 

shall here confine ourselves to the present subject. We find by 

experience that there is such a constancy in almost all the 

impressions of the senses, that their interruption produces no 

alteration on them, and hinders them not from returning the same 

in appearance and in situation as at their first existence. I survey 

the furniture of my chamber; I shut my eyes, and afterwards open 

them; and find the new perceptions to resemble perfectly those 

which formerly struck my senses. This resemblance is observed 

in a thousand instances, and naturally connects together our ideas 

of these interrupted perceptions by the strongest relation, and 

conveys the mind with an easy transition from one to another. 

n easy transition or passage of the imagination, along the ideas 

0 these different and interrupted perceptions, is almost the same 

disposition of mind with that in which we consider one constant 

and uninterrupted perception. It is therefore very natural for us 
to mistake the one for the other . 1 
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The persons who entertain this opinion concerning the identity 
of our resembling perceptions, are in general all the unthinking 
and unphilosophical part of mankind (that is, all of us at one time 
or another), and, consequently, such as suppose their perceptions 
to be their only objects, and never think of a double existence 
internal and external, representing and represented. The very 
image which is present to the senses is with us the real body; and 
it is to these interrupted images we ascribe a perfect identity. But 
as the interruption of the appearance seems contrary to the identity, 
and naturally leads us to regard these resembling perceptions as 
different from each other, we here find ourselves at a loss how to 
reconcile such opposite opinions. The smooth passage of the 
imagination along the ideas of the resembling perceptions makes 
us ascribe to them a perfect identity. The interrupted manner of 
their appearance makes us consider them as so many resembling, 
but still distinct beings, which appear after certain intervals. The 
perplexity arising from this contradiction produces a propension 
to unite these broken appearances by the fiction of a continued 
existence, which is the third part of that hypothesis I proposed 
to explain. 

Nothing is more certain from experience than that any contra¬ 
diction either to the sentiments or passions, gives a sensible 
uneasiness, whether it proceeds from without or from within; from 
the opposition of external objects, or from the combat of internal 
principles. On the contrary, whatever strikes in with the natural 
propensities, and either externally forwards their satisfaction, or 
internally concurs with their movements, is sure to give a sensible 
pleasure. Now, there being here an opposition betwixt the notion 
of the identity of resembling perceptions, and the interruption of 
their appearance, the mind must be uneasy in that situation, and 
will naturally seek relief from the uneasiness. Since the uneasiness 
arises from the opposition of two contrary principles, it must look 
for relief by sacrificing the one to the other. But as the smooth 
passage of our thought along our resembling perceptions makes us 
ascribe to them an identity, we can never, without reluctance, 
yield up that opinion. We must therefore turn to the other side, 
and suppose that our perceptions are no longer interrupted, but 
preserve a continued as well as an invariable existence, and are 
by that means entirely the same. But here the interruptions in 
the appearance of these perceptions are so long and frequent, that 
it is impossible to overlook them: and as the appearance of a 
perception in the mind and its existence seem at first sight entirely 
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the same, it may be doubted whether we can ever assent to so 

palpable a contradiction, and suppose a perception to exist without 

being present to the mind. In order to clear up this matter, and 

learn how the interruption in the appearance of a perception implies 

not necessarily an interruption in its existence, it will be proper to 

touch upon some principles which we shall have occasion to explain 
more fully afterwards . 1 

We may begin with observing, that the difficulty in the present 
case is not concerning the matter of fact, or whether the mind forms 
such a conclusion concerning the continued existence of its percep¬ 
tions, but only concerning the manner in which the conclusion is 
formed, and principles from which it is derived. It is certain that 
almost all mankind, and even philosophers themselves, for the 
greatest part of their lives, take their perceptions to be their only 
objects, and suppose that the very being which is intimately present 
to the mind, is the real body or material existence. It is also 
certain that this very perception or object is supposed to have a 
continued uninterrupted being, and neither to be annihilated by 
our absence, nor to be brought into existence by our presence 
When we are absent from it, we say it still exists, but that we do 

01 see'it W H d ° Ik ^ When We are P resent - we sa Y we feel 
1 see it. Here then may arise two questions; first, how we can 

mi ‘ r y T S 6 V f. in su PP° sin g a perception to be absent from the 
mind without being annihilated. Secondly, after what manner we 

conceive an object to become present to the mind, without some 

new creation ot a perception or image; and what we mean by this 
seeing, and feeling, and perceiving. ^ 

As to the first question, we may observe, that what we call a 
mmd is nothing but a heap or collection of different perceptions 
urnled together by certain relations, and supposed, though falsely 

f; L'brSfol zjssi srr z 

mass of percept,ons which constitute a thinking being 

II fc name 7 “ answ " '» ,he question. 

absuM and cLTZZ 'T* "°' ‘f r. para,i ™ ,r ™ » 

olTect's"are “aSTtit 

J seen and felt, and become present to the mind; that is, 

1 Sect. 6. 
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they acquire such a relation to a connected heap of perceptions as 
to influence them very considerably in augmenting their number 
by present reflections and passions, and in storing the memory 
with ideas. The same continued and uninterrupted being may, 
therefore, be sometimes present to the mind and sometimes absent 
from it without any real or essential change in the being itself. 
An interrupted appearance to the senses implies not necessarily an 
interruption in the existence. The supposition of the continued 
existence of sensible objects or perceptions involves no contra¬ 
diction. We may easily indulge our inclination to that supposition. 
When the exact resemblance of our perceptions makes us ascribe 
to them an identity, we may remove the secerning interruption by 
feigning a continued being, which may fill those intervals, and 
preserve a perfect and entire identity to our perceptions. 

But as we here not only feign but believe this continued existence, 
the question is, from whence arises such a belief ? and this question 
leads us to the fourth member of this system. It has been proved 
already, that belief, in general, consists in nothing but the vivacity 
of an idea; and that an idea may acquire this vivacity by its relation 
to some present impression. Impressions are naturally the most 
vivid perceptions of the mind; and this quality is in part conveyed 
by the relation to every connected idea. The relation causes a 
smooth passage from the impression to the idea, and even gives a 
propensity to that passage. The mind falls so easily from the one 
perception to the other, that it scarce perceives the change, but 
retains in the second a considerable share of the vivacity of the 
first. It is excited by the lively impression, and this vivacity is 
conveyed to the related idea, without any great diminution in the 
passage, by reason of the smooth transition and the propensity of 
the imagination. 

But suppose that this propensity arises from some other principle, 
besides that of relation; it is evident it must still have the same 
effect, and convey the vivacity from the impression to the idea. 
Now, this is exactly the present case. Our memory presents us 
with a vast number of instances of perceptions perfectly resembling 
each other, that return at different distances of time, after consider¬ 
able interruptions. This resemblance gives us a propension to 
consider these interrupted perceptions as the same; and also a 
propension to connect them by a continued existence, in order to 
justify this identity, and avoid the contradiction in which the inter¬ 
rupted appearance of these perceptions seems necessarily to involve 
us. Here then we have a propensity to feign the continued existence 
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ol all sensible objects; and as this propensity arises from some lively 

impressions of the memory, it bestows a vivacity on that fiction; 

or, in other words, makes us believe the continued existence of 

body. If sometimes we ascribe a continued existence to objects, 

which are perfectly new to us, and of whose constancy and 

coherence we have no experience, it is because the manner, in which 

they present themselves to our senses, resembles that of constant 

and coherent objects; and this resemblance is a source of reasoning 

and analogy, and leads us to attribute the same qualities to the 
similar objects. 

I believe an intelligent reader will find less difficulty to assent to 
this system, than to comprehend it fully and distinctly, and will 
a low, after a little reflection, that every part carries its own proof 
along with it. It is indeed evident, that as the vulgar suppose, 
heir perceptions to be their only objects, and at the same time 
clieve the continued existence of matter, we must account for the 
origin of the belief upon that supposition. Now, upon that 
supposition, it is a false opinion that any of our objects or 
perceptions are identically the same after an interruption; and 
onscquently the opinion of their identity can never arise from 
reason^ but must arise from the imagination. The imagination is 

Stain Z T ^ ° Pmi0n ° nly by meanS ° f the rese mblance of 

certain perceptions; since we find they are only our resembling 
percepfions, which we have a propension to suppose the same 
ffis propension to bestow an identity on our resembling percep- 
- produces the fiction of a continued existence; since that 

V all ohT 11 H S thC identity ’ " reaHy false ' aS is acknowledged 
interruption of our perceptions, which is the only circumstance 

causes 5 KJZ t0 y - In the last P1-, & P ^-pension 

since without ° f , the present im P ression s of the memory; 

smec without the remembrance of former sensations, it is plain 

existence of body 

sup POT : d bv m the n !t th r P T S ’ We find lhat each of them is 
form a cons,stent system, which is perfectly convincinc S, 

fpSH- - w =S 
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other in their interrupted appearance; yet a very little reflection 

and philosophy is sufficient to make us perceive the fallacy of that 

opinion. I have already observed that there is an intimate 

connection betwixt those two principles, of a continued and of a 

distinct or independent existence, and that we no sooner establish 

the one than the other follows as a necessary consequence. It is 

the opinion of a continued existence, which first takes place, and 

without much study or reflection draws the other along with it, 

wherever the mind follows its first and most natural tendency. 

But when we compare experiments, and reason a little upon them, 

we quickly perceive that the doctrine of the independent existence 

of our sensible perceptions is contrary to the plainest experience. 

This leads us backward upon our footsteps to perceive our error in 

attributing a continued existence to our perceptions, and is the 

origin of many very curious opinions, which we shall here endeavour 
to account for. 

It will first be proper to observe a few of those experiments, 
w'hich convince us that our perceptions are not possessed of any 
independent existence. When we press one eye with a finger, we 
immediately perceive all the objects to become double, and one 
half of them to be removed from their common and natural position. 
But as we do not attribute a continued existence to both these 
perceptions, and as they are both of the same nature, we clearly 
perceive that all our perceptions are dependent on our organs and 
the disposition of our nerves and animal spirits. This opinion is 
confirmed by the seeming increase and diminution of objects 
according to their distance; by the apparent alterations in their 
figure; by the changes in their colour and other qualities, from our 
sickness and distempers, and by an infinite number of other 
experiments of the same kind; from all which we learn that our 
sensible perceptions are not possessed of any distinct or independent 
existence. 

The natural consequence of this reasoning should be, that our 
perceptions have no more a continued than an independent exist¬ 
ence; and, indeed, philosophers have so far run into this opinion, 
that they change their system, and distinguish (as we shall do for 
the future) betwixt perceptions and objects, of which the former 
are supposed to be interrupted and perishing, and different at 
every different return; the latter to be uninterrupted, and to 
preserve a continued existence and identity. But however philoso¬ 
phical this new system may be esteemed, I assert that it is only a 
palliative remedy, and that it contains all the difficulties of the 
vulgar system, with some others that are peculiar to itself. There 
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are no principles cither of the understanding or fancy, which lead 

us directly to embrace this opinion of the double existence of 

perceptions and objects, nor can we arrive at it but by passing 

through the common hypothesis of the identity and continuance of 

our interrupted perceptions. Were we not first persuaded that our 

perceptions are our only objects, and continue to exist even when 

they no longer make their appearance to the senses, we should never 

be cd to think that our perceptions and objects are different, and 

hat our objects alone preserve a continued existence. “ The latter 

hypothesis has no primary recommendation either to reason or the 

imagination,^ but acquires all its influence on the imagination from 

he former. 1 his proposition contains two parts which we shall 

endeavour to prove as distinctly and clearly as such abstruse 
subjects will permit. e 


. th ? tirSt part 0f thc Proposition, that this philosophical 
hypothesis has no primary recommendation, either to reason or the 

WC ‘“7 S ° 0n Sat ‘ Sfy ourselves wi ‘h regard to reason, 

certain " g Ct ‘° nS ' The onl y existences, of which we are 
certain, are perceptions, which, being immediately present to us 

by consciousness, command our strongest assent, and are the first 

foundahon of all our conclusions. The only conclusion we can 

meal ofl f X “ ten< J ° f 0ne thin g to that of another, is by 

eans of the relation of cause and effect, which shows that there 
is a connection betwixt them, and that the existence of one is 
ependent on that of the other. The idea of this relation is derived 
rom p ast experience, by which we find that two beings are con 

2 y ™ 'if ■ and are always presmi at ° n " <°«* 

lions ,1, “’ are evcr P rese "‘ “ ,h = mind but percep- 

t.ons, it follows that we may observe a conjunction or a relation 

observe' ^bef ‘ bCtWCen differCnt P erce P tions « but can never 
thereforethat'from f? rcep i lans “d °bjects. I, is impossible, 

» at from the existence or any of the dualities nf thp 

o« c t:„o m z ca ,he s -rr t ^ 
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the imagination, we should be able, by the examination of that 
system, to pronounce a certain judgment in the present subject. 
Let it be taken for granted, that our perceptions are broken and 
interrupted, and, however like, are still different from each other; 
and let any one, upon this supposition, show why the fancy, directly 
and immediately, proceeds to the belief of another existence, 
resembling these perceptions in their nature, but yet continued, 
and uninterrupted, and identical; and after he has done this to 
my satisfaction, I promise to renounce my present opinion. Mean¬ 
while I cannot forbear concluding, from the very abstractedness 
and difficulty of the first supposition, that it is an improper subject 
for the fancy to work upon. Whoever would explain the origin 
of the common opinion concerning the continued and distinct 
existence of body, must take the mind in its common situation, 
and must proceed upon the supposition, that our perceptions are 
our only objects, and continue to exist even when they are not 
perceived. Though this opinion be false, it is the most natural of 
any, and has alone any primary recommendation to the fancy. 

As to the second part of the proposition, that the philosophical 
system acquires all its influence on the imagination from the vulgar 
one; we may observe that this is a natural and unavoidable 
consequence of the foregoing conclusion, that it has no primary 
recommendation to reason or the imagination. For as the 
philosophical system is found by experience to take hold of many 
minds, and, in particular, of all those who reflect ever so little on 
this subject, it must derive all its authority from the vulgar system, 
since it has no original authority of its own. The manner in which 
these two systems, though directly contrary, are connected together, 
may be explained as follows. 

The imagination naturally runs on in this train of thinking. Our 
perceptions are our only objects: resembling perceptions are the 
same, however broken or uninterrupted in their appearance: this 
appearing interruption is contrary to the identity: the interruption 
consequently extends not beyond the appearance, and the 
perception or object really continues to exist, even when absent 
from us: our sensible perceptions have, therefore, a continued 
and uninterrupted existence. But as a little reflection destroys this 
conclusion, that our perceptions have a continued existence, by 
showing that they have a dependent one, it would naturally be 
expected that we must altogether reject the opinion, that there is 
such a thing in nature as a continued existence, which is preserved 
even when it no longer appears to the senses. The case, however, 
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is otherwise. Philosophers are so far from rejecting the opinion 
of a continued existence upon rejecting that of the independence 
and continuance of our sensible perceptions, that though all sects 
agree in the latter sentiment, the former, which is in a manner its 
necessary consequence, has beer, peculiar to a few extravagant 
sceptics, who, after all, maintained that opinion in words only 
and were never able to bring themselves sincerely to believe it. 

There is a great difference betwixt such opinions as we form 
after a calm and profound reflection, and such as we embrace by 
a kind of instinct or natural impulse, on account of their suitable¬ 
ness and Conformity to the mind. If these opinions become contrary 
it is not difficult to foresee which of them will have the advantage! 
As long as our attention is bent upon the subject, the philosophical 
and studied principle may prevail; but the moment we relax our 
houghts, nature will display herself, and draw us back to our 
ormer opinion. Nay she has sometimes such an influence, that 
she can stop our progress, even in the midst of our most profound 

flections and keep us from running on with all the consequences 
0 any philosophical opinion. Thus, though we clearly perceive 
he dependence and interruption of our perceptions, we stop short 
in our career, and never upon that account reject the notio£ of an 
independent and continued existence. That opinion has taken 

d ? ep .. n)ot in the pagination, that it is impossible ever to 

E? ° Ur PerCepti ° nS ^ -fficie^t for that purpose 
our studied reflections, it is certain there must be some ru^Ee and 

y c:: : s a r : 1 ,eas ; s ° ione - *»« 

y orce or vivacity. In order to set ourselves at ease in this 
hend Cl b a offi W the COntnVe * E hyP ° thesis ' wh *h seems to compre- 
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resembling perceptions are interrupted in their existence, and 
different from each other. The contradiction betwixt these opinions 
we elude by a new fiction, which is conformable to the hypothesis 
both of reflection and fancy, by ascribing these contrary qualities 
tu different existences; the interruption to perceptions, and the 
continuance to objects. Nature is obstinate, and will not quit the 
field, however strongly attacked by reason; and at the same time 
reason is so clear in the point that there is no possibility of 
disguising her. Not being able to reconcile these two enemies, we 
endeavour to set ourselves at ease as much as possible, by succes¬ 
sively granting to each whatever it demands, and by feigning a 
double existence, where each may find something that has all the 
conditions it desires. Were we fully convinced that our resembling 
perceptions are continued, and identical, and independent, we 
should never run into this opinion of a double existence; since we 
should find satisfaction in our first supposition, and would not look 
beyond. Again, were we fully convinced that our perceptions are 
dependent, and interrupted, and different, we should be as little 
inclined to embrace the opinion of a double existence; since in that 
case we should clearly perceive the error of our first supposition of 
a continued existence, and would never regard it any further. It is 
therefore from the intermediate situation of the mind that this 
opinion rises, and from such an adherence to these two contrary 
principles, as makes us seek some pretext to justify our receiving 
both; which happily at last is found in the system of a double 
existence. 

Another advantage of this philosophical system is its similarity 
to the vulgar one, by which means we can humour our reason for 
a moment, when it becomes troublesome and solicitous; and yet 
upon Its least negligence or inattention, can easily return to our 
vulgar and natural notions. Accordingly we find that philosophers 
neglect not this advantage, but, immediately upon leaving their 
closets, mingle with the rest of mankind in those exploded opinions, 
that our perceptions are our only objects, and continue identically 
and uninterruptedly the same in all their interrupted appearances. 

There are other particulars of this system, where we may remark 
its dependence on the fancy, in a very conspicuous manner. Of 
these, I shall observe the two following. First, we suppose external 
objects to resemble internal perceptions. I have already shown 
that the relation of cause and effect can never afford us any just 
conclusion from the existence or qualities of our perceptions to the 
existence of external continued objects: and I shall further add, 
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that even though they could afford such a conclusion, we should 

never have any reason to infer that our objects resemble our 

perceptions. That opinion, therefore is derived from nothing but 

the quality of the fancy above explained, that it borrows all its ideas 

from some precedent perception. We never can conceive anything 

but perceptions, and therefore must make everything resemble 
them. 

Secondly, as we suppose our objects in general to resemble our 
perceptions, so we take it for granted that every particular object 
resembles that perception which it causes. The relation of cause 
and effect determines us to join the other of resemblance; and the 
ideas of these existences being already united together in the fancy 
by the former relation, we naturally add the latter to complete the 
union. We have a strong propensity to complete every union by 
joining new relations to those which we have before observed 
betwixt any ideas, as we shall have occasion to observe presently. 1 

Having thus given an account of all the systems, both popular 
and philosophical, with regard to external existences, I cannot 
forbear giving vent to a certain sentiment which arises upon 
reviewing those systems. I begun this subject with premising that 
we ought to have an implicit faith in our senses, and that this 
would be the conclusion I should draw from the whole of mv 
reasoning. But to be ingenuous, I feel myself at present of a quite 
contrary sentiment, and am more inclined to repose no faith at all 
m my senses or rather imagination, than to place in it such an 
pliat confidence. I cannot conceive how such trivial qualities 

to anv solid h . y SUch false oppositions, can ever lead 

to any solid and rational system. They are the coherence and 

constancy of our perceptions, which produce the opinion of their 

continued existence; though these qualities of perceptions have 

no perceivable connection with such an existence. The constancy 

,. °“ r P^Phons has the most considerable effect, and yet is 
attended with the greatest difficulties. It is a gross illusion to 

“ PP °,77 7 rKemblinS percep,i0 " s he sle 

difficulties and is, over and above, loaded with this absurd^ 

Phi t den ' eS 111(1 establishes the vulgar supposition’ 
sop ers deny our resembling perceptions to be idenSly the 

1 Sect. 5. 
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same, and uninterrupted; and yet have so great a propensity to 
believe them such, that they arbitrarily invent a new set of percep¬ 
tions, to which they attribute these qualities. I say, a new set of 
perceptions: for we may well suppose in general, but it is impossible 
for us distinctly to conceive, objects to be in their nature anything 
but exactly the same with perceptions. What then can we look 
for from this confusion of groundless and extraordinary opinions 
but error and falsehood? And how can we justify to ourselves any 
belief we repose in them? 

This sceptical doubt, both with respect to reason and the senses, 
is a malady which can never be radically cured, but must return 
upon us every moment, however we may chase it away, and 
sometimes may seem entirely free from it. It is impossible, upon 
any system, to defend either our understanding or senses; and we 
but expose them further when we endeavour to justify them in 
that manner. As the sceptical doubt arises naturally from a 
profound and intense reflection on those subjects, it always 
increases the further we carry our reflections, whether in opposition 
oi conformity to it. Carelessness and inattention alone can afford 
us any remedy. For this reason I rely entirely upon them; and 
take it for granted, whatever may be the reader’s opinion at this 
present moment, that an hour hence he will be persuaded there is 
both an external and internal world; and, going upon that 
supposition, I intend to examine some general systems, both ancient 
and modern, which have been proposed of both, before I proceed 
to a more particular inquiry concerning our impressions. This will 
not, perhaps, in the end, be found foreign to our present purpose. 


SECTION III 

OF THE ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 

Several moralists have recommended it as an excellent method 
of becoming acquainted with our own hearts, and knowing our 
progress in virtue, to recollect our dreams in a morning, and 
examine them with the same rigour that we would our most serious 
and most deliberate actions. Our character is the same throughout, 
say they, and appears best where artifice, fear, and policy, have 
no place, and men can neither be hypocrites with themselves nor 
others. The generosity or baseness of our temper, our meekness 
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or cruelty, our courage or pusillanimity, influence the fictions of 
the imagination with the most unbounded liberty, and discover 
themselves in the most glaring colours. In like manner, I am 
persuaded, there might be several useful discoveries made from a 
criticism of the fictions of the ancient philosophy concerning 
substances, and substantial forms, and accidents, and occult 
qualities, which, however unreasonable and capricious, have a 
very intimate connection with the principles of human nature. 

It is confessed by the most judicious philosophers, that our ideas 
of bodies are nothing but collections formed by the mind of the 
ideas of the several distinct sensible qualities, of which objects are 
composed, and which we find to have a constant union with each 
other. But however these qualities may in themselves be entirely 
distinct, it is certain we commonly regard the compound, which 
they form, as one thing, and as continuing the same under very 
considerable alterations. The acknowledged composition is evi¬ 
dently contrary to this supposed simplicity, and the variation to 
the identity. It may therefore be worth while to consider the 
causes, which make us almost universally fall into such evident 

contradictions, as well as the means by which we endeavour to 
conceal them. 

It is evident that as the ideas of the several distinct successive 
qualities of objects are united together by a very close relation, the 
mind, in looking along the succession, must be carried from one 
part of it to another by an easy transition, and will no more 
perceive the change than if it contemplated the same unchangeable 
object. This easy transition is the effect, or rather essence of 
relation; and as the imagination readily takes one idea for another, 
w ere their influence on the mind is similar; hence it proceeds, 
that any such succession of related qualities is readily considered 
as one continued object, existing without any variation. The 
smooth and uninterrupted progress of the thought, being alike in 
both cases, readily deceives the mind, and makes us ascribe an 
identity to the changeable succession of connected qualities. 

But when we alter our method of considering the succession, and, 
instead of tracing it gradually through the successive points of time, 

° nCe any tw ° distinct P eri ods of its duration, and compare 
tne different conditions of the successive qualities; in that case the 

variations, which were insensible when they arose gradually, do 

now appear of consequence, and seem entirely to destroy ’the 

1 e ?u lt j * r By - thlS means there arises a kind of contrariety in our 
method of thinking, from the different points of view, in which 
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we survey the object, and from the nearness or remoteness of those 
instants of time, which we compare together. When we gradually 
follow an object in its successive changes, the smooth progress of 
the thought makes us ascribe an identity to the succcession; because 
it is by a similar act of the mind we consider an unchangeable 
object. When we compare its situation after a considerable 
change the progress of the thought is broke; and consequently 
we are presented with the idea of diversity; in order to reconcile 
which contradictions the imagination is apt to feign something 
unknown and invisible, which it supposes to continue the same 
under all these variations; and this unintelligible something it calls 
a substance, or original and first matter. 

We entertain a like notion with regard to the simplicity of sub¬ 
stances, and from like causes. Suppose an object perfectly simple 
and indivisible to be presented, along with another object, whose 
coexistent parts are connected together by a strong relation, it is 
evident the actions of the mind, in considering these two objects, 
are not very different. The imagination conceives the simple object 
at once, with facility, by a single effort of thought, without change 
or variation. The connection of parts in the compound object has 
almost the same effect, and so unites the object within itself, that 
the fancy feels not the transition in passing from one part to another. 
Hence the colour, taste, figure, solidity, and other qualities, com¬ 
bined in a peach or melon, are conceived to form one thing ; and 
that on account of their close relation, which makes them affect 
the thought in the same manner, as if perfectly uncompounded. 
But the mind rests not here. Whenever it views the object in 
another light, it finds that all these qualities are different and 
distinguishable, and separable from each other; which view of 
things being destructive of its primary and more natural notions, 
obliges the imagination to feign an unknown something, or original 
substance and matter, as a principle of union or cohesion among 
these qualities, and as what may give the compound object a title 
to be called one thing, notwithstanding its diversity and composition. 

The Peripatetic philosophy asserts the original matter to be 
perfectly homogeneous in all bodies, and considers fire, water, 
earth, and air, as of the very same substance, on account of their 
gradual revolutions and changes into each other. At the same 
time it assigns to each of these species of objects a distinct substan¬ 
tial form, which it supposes to be the source of all those different 
qualities they possess, and to be a new foundation of simplicity 
and identity to each particular species. All depends on our manner 
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of viewing the objects. When we look along the insensible changes 

of bodies, we suppose all of them to be of the same substance or 

essence. When we consider their sensible differences, we attribute. 

to each of them a substantial and essential difference. And in 

order to indulge ourselves in both these ways of considering our 

objects, we suppose all bodies to have at once a substance and a 
substantial form. 

The notion of accidents is an unavoidable consequence of this 
method of thinking with regard to substances and substantial forms; 
nor can we forbear looking upon colours, sounds, tastes, figures, 
and other properties of bodies, as existences which cannot subsist 
apart, but require a subject of inhesion to sustain and support 
them. For having never discovered any of these sensible qualities, 
where, for the reasons above mentioned, we did not likewise fancy 
a substance to exist; the same habit, which makes us infer a 
connection betwixt cause and effect, makes us here infer a depend¬ 
ence of every quality on the unknown substance. The custom of 
imagining a dependence has the same effect as the custom of 
observing it would have. This conceit, however, is no more 
reasonable than any of the foregoing. Every quality being a distinct 
thing from another, may be conceived to exist apart, and may 

exist apart not only from every other quality, blit from that 
unintelligible chimera of a substance. 


But these philosophers carry their fictions still further in their 
sentiments concerning occult qualities, and both suppose a substance 
supporting, which they do not understand, and an accident sup¬ 
ported, of which they have as imperfect an idea. The whole 
system, therefore, is entirely incomprehensible, and yet is derived 
rom principles as natural as any of these above explained, 
n considering this subject, we may observe a gradation of three 

? P ZT hat nse ab0Ve each other - accordin g as the persons who 
orm them acquire new degrees of reason and knowledge. These 

thlt'of S th re t °l the VU ' gar ’ that ° f a fa ' Se P hiloso P h y- and 

Sol 11 ,' " e: \ here sha " find inquiry, that the tm 

to those of a mistaken knowledge. Tt is natural for men, in their 
common and careless way of thinking, to imagine they perceive 

Ira toi, h r h obiects as ,hey have f »"» d 

eparate the ideas, they are apt to fancy such a separation to be in 

the eSof c n al T d - BUt phil 0 S °P hers ' w >™ abstract from 
Sects of custom, and compare the ideas of objects, immediately 
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perceive the falsehood of these vulgar sentiments, and discover 
that there is no known connection among objects. Every different 
object appears to them entirely distinct and separate; and they 
perceive that it is not from a view of the nature and qualities 
of objects we infer one from another, but only when in several 
instances we observe them to have been constantly conjoined. But 
these philosophers, instead of drawing a just inference from this 
observation, and concluding that we have no idea of power or 
agency, separate from the mind and belonging to causes; I say, 
instead of drawing this conclusion, they frequently search for the 
qualities in which this agency consists, and are displeased with 
every system which their reason suggests to them in order to explain 
it. They have sufficient force of genius to free them from the vulgar 
error, that there is a natural and perceivable connection betwixt 
the several qualities and actions of matter, but not sufficient to 
eep them from ever seeking for this connection in matter or causes. 

ad they fallen upon the just conclusion, they would have returned 

ac to the situation of the vulgar, and would have regarded all 

t lese disquisitions with indolence and indifference. At present 

they seem to be in a very lamentable condition, and such as the 

poets ave given us but a faint notion of in their descriptions of 

the punishment of Sisyphus and Tantalus. For what can be 

imagine more tormenting than to seek with eagerness what for 

ever flies us, and seek for it in a place where it is impossible it can 
ever exist? r 

But as Nature seems to have observed a kind of justice and 
comprehension in everything, she has not neglected philosophers 
more t lan the rest of the creation, but has reserved them a con- 
solation amid all their disappointments and afflictions. This 
conso ation principally consists in their invention of the words 
jacu ty and occult quality. For it being usual, after the frequent 
use of terms, which are really significant and intelligible, to omit 
the idea which we would express by them, and preserve only the 
custom by which we recall the idea at pleasure; so it naturally 
happens, that after the frequent use of terms which are wholly 
insignificant and unintelligible, we fancy them to be on the same 
footing with the precedent, and to have a secret meaning which 
we might discover by reflection. The resemblance of their appear¬ 
ance deceives the mind, as is usual, and makes us imagine a 
thorough resemblance and conformity. By this means these 
philosophers set themselves at ease, and arrive at last, by an 
illusion, at the same indifference which the people attain by their 
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stupidity, and true philosophers by their moderate scepticism. They 
need only say, that any phenomenon which puzzles them arises 
from a faculty or an occult quality, and there is an end of all 
dispute and inquiry upon the matter. 

But among all the instances wherein the Peripatetics have shown 
they were guided by every trivial propensity of the imagination, 
no one is more remarkable than their sympathies, antipathies, and 
horrors of a vacuum. There is a very remarkable inclination in 
human nature to bestow on external objects the same emotions 
which it observes in itself, and to find everywhere those ideas which 
are most present to it. This inclination, it is true, is suppressed 
by a little reflection, and only takes place in children, poets, and 
the ancient philosophers. It appears in children, by their desire 
of beating the stones which hurt them; in poets by their readiness 
to personify everything; and in the ancient philosophers, by these 
hctions of sympathy and antipathy. We must pardon children, 
because of their age; poets, because they profess to follow implicitly 
the suggestions of their fancy; but what excuse shall we find to 
justify our philosophers in so signal a weakness? 


SECTION IV 


OF THE MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
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due contrast and opposition. For this reason, the former are 
received by philosophy, and the latter rejected. One who concludes 
somebody to be near him, when he hears an articulate voice in the 
dark, reasons justly and naturally; though that conclusion be 
derived from nothing but custom, which infixes and enlivens the 
idea of a human creature, on account of his usual conjunction 
with the present impression. But one who is tormented he knows 
not why, with the apprehension of spectres in the dark, may 
perhaps be said to reason, and to reason naturally too: but then 
it must be in the same sense that a malady is said to be natural; 
as arising from natural causes, though it be contrary to health, the 
most agreeable and most natural situation of man. 

The opinions of the ancient philosophers, their fictions of 
substance and accident, and their reasonings concerning substantial 
forms and occult qualities, are like the spectres in the dark, and 
are derived from principles, which, however common, are neither 
universal nor unavoidable in human nature. The modern philo¬ 
sophy pretends to be entirely free from this defect, and to arise 
only from the solid, permanent, and consistent principles of the 
imagination. Upon what grounds this pretension is founded must 
now be the subject of our inquiry. 

The fundamental principle of that philosophy is the opinion 
concerning colours, sounds, tastes, smells, heat, and cold; which 
it asserts to be nothing but impressions in the mind, derived from 
the operation of external objects, and without any resemblance to 
the qualities of the objects. Upon examination, I find only one 
of the reasons commonly produced for this opinion to be satisfac¬ 
tory, viz., that derived from the variations of those impressions, 
even while the external object, to all appearance, continues the 
same. These variations depend upon several circumstances. Upon 
the different situations of our health: a man in a malady feels a 
disagreeable taste in meats, which before pleased him the most. 
Upon the different complexions and constitutions of men: that 
seems bitter to one, which is sweet to another. Upon the difference 
of their external situation and position: colours reflected from the 
clouds change according to the distance of the clouds, and according 
to the angle they make with the eye and luminous body. F ire 
also communicates the sensation of pleasure at one distance, and 
that of pain at another. Instances of this kind are very numerous 
and frequent. 

The conclusion drawn from them is likewise as satisfactory ab 
can possibly be imagined. It is certain that when different impres- 
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sions of the same sense arise from any object, every one of these 
impressions has not a resembling quality existent in the object. 
For as the same object cannot, at the same time, be endowed with 
different qualities of the same sense, and as the same quality cannot 
resemble impressions entirely different; it evidently follows, that 
many of our impressions have no external model or archetype. 
Now, from like effects we presume like causes. Many of the 
impressions of colour, sound, etc., are confessed to be nothing but 
internal existences, and to arise from causes which noways resemble 
them. These impressions are in appearance nothing different from 
the other impressions of colour, sound, etc. We conclude, therefore, 
that they are, all of them, derived from a like origin. 

This principle being once admitted, all the other doctrines of 
that philosophy seem to follow by an easy consequence. For, upon 
the removal of sounds, colours, heat, cold, and other sensible 
qualities, from the rank of continued independent existences, we 
are reduced merely to what are called primary qualities, as the 
only real ones, of which we have any adequate notion. These 
primary qualities are extension and solidity, with their different 
mixtures and modifications; figure, motion, gravity, and cohesion. 

e generation, increase, decay, and corruption of animals and 
vegetables, are nothing but changes of figure and motion; as also 
the operations of all bodies on each other; of fire, of light, water, 
air, earth, and of all the elements and powers of nature. One 
hgure and motion produces another figure and motion; nor does 
mere remain m the material universe any other principle, either 
active or passive, of which we can form the most distant idea. 

i believe many objections might be made to this system; but at 
present I shall confine myself to one, which is, in my opinion, 
very decisive. I assert, that instead of explaining the operations 
ot external objects by its means, we utterly annihilate all these 
objects, and reduce ourselves to the opinions of the most extrava- 
gan scepticism concerning them. If colours, sounds, tastes, and 
mells be merely perceptions, nothing, we can conceive, is possessed 
_ Y . rCa ’ conllnued -. and independent existence; not even motion, 
insisted°on ^ S ° ld ‘ ty ’ which are the P rimar y qualities chiefly 
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into the idea of extension or of solidity; and consequently the reality 
of motion depends upon that of these other qualities. 

This opinion, which is universally acknowledged concerning 
motion, I have proved to be true with regard to extension; and 
have shown that it is impossible to conceive extension but as 
composed of parts, endowed with colour or solidity. The idea of 
extension is a compound idea; but as it is not compounded of an 
infinite number of parts or inferior ideas, it must at last resolve 
itself into such as are perfectly simple and indivisible. These 
simple and indivisible parts not being ideas of extension, must be 
nonentities, unless conceived as coloured or solid. Colour is 
excluded from any real existence. The reality therefore of our 
idea of extension depends upon the reality of that of solidity; nor 
can the former be just while the latter is chimerical. Let us then 
lend our attention to the examination of the idea of solidity. 

The idea of solidity is that of two objects, which, being impelled 
by the utmost orce, cannot penetrate each other, but still maintain 
a separate and distinct existence. Solidity therefore is perfectly 
incomprehensible alone, and without the conception of some bodies 
which are solid, and maintain this separate and distinct existence. 
Now, what idea have we of these bodies? The ideas of colours, 
sounds, and other secondary qualities, are excluded. The idea of 
motion depends on that of extension, and the idea of extension on 
that of solidity. It is impossible, therefore, that the idea of solidity 
can depend on either of them. For that would be to run in a 
circle, and make one idea depend on another, while, at the same 
time, the latter depends on the former. Our modern philosophy, 

therefore, leaves us no just nor satisfactory idea of solidity, nor 
consequently of matter. 

This argument will appear entirely conclusive to every one tnat 
comprehends it; but because it may seem abstruse and intricate to 
the generality of readers, I hope to be excused if I endeavour to 
render it more obvious by some variation of the expression. In 
order to form an idea of solidity, we must conceive two bodies 
pressing on each other without any penetration; and it is impossible 
to arrive at this idea when we confine ourselves to one object, 
much more without conceiving any. Two nonentities cannot exclude 
each other from their places, because they never possess any place, 
nor can be endowed with any quality. Now I ask, what idea do 
we form of these bodies or objects to which we suppose solidity to 
belong? To say that we conceive them merely as solid, is to run 
on in infinitum. To affirm that we paint them out to ourselves as 
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extended, either resolves all into a false idea, or returns in a circle. 
Extension must necessarily be considered either as coloured, which 
is a false idea, or as solid, which brings us back to the first question. 
We may make the same observation concerning mobility and figure; 
and, upon the whole, must conclude that after the exclusion of 
colours, sounds, heat, and cold, from the rank of external exist¬ 
ences, there remains nothing which can afford us a just and 
consistent idea of body. 

Add to this, that, properly speaking, solidity or impenetrability 

i» nothing but an impossibility of annihilation, as has been already 

observed: 1 for which reason it is the more necessary for us to form 

?ome distinct idea of that object whose annihilation we suppose 

impossible. An impossibility of being annihilated cannot exist, 

and can never be conceived to exist, by itself, but necessarily 

requires some object or real existence to which it may belong. 

Now, the difficulty still remains how to form an idea of this object 

or existence, without having recourse to the secondary and sensible 
qualities. 

Nor must we omit, on this occasion, our accustomed method 
ol examining ideas by considering those impressions from which 
they are denved. The impressions which enter by the sight and 
earing, the smell and taste, are affirmed by modem philosophy 
0 e without any resembling objects; and consequently the idea 
so 1 lty, which is supposed to be real, can never be derived from 
any of these senses. There remains, therefore, the feeling as the 
on y sense that can convey the impression which is original to the 
fh a °r , S ° ldlt y ; and - indeed, we naturally imagine that we feel 

npl ldl i y ° b0dieS ’ and need but touch an Y object in order to 
Cm , C , lls quality. But this method of thinking is more popular 
n philosophical, as will appear from the following reflections. 
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Secondly, the impressions of touch are simple impressions, except 
when considered with regard to their extension; which makes 
nothing to the present purpose: and from this simplicity I infer 
that they neither represent solidity, nor any real object. For let 
us put two cases, viz., that of a man who presses a stone or any 
solid body with his hand, and that of two stones which press each 
other; it will readily be allowed that these two cases are not in 
in every respect alike, but that in the former there is conjoined 
with the solidity a feeling or sensation of which there is no 
appearance in the latter. In order, therefore, to make these two 
cases alike, it is necessary to remove some part of the impression 
which the man feels by his hand, or organ of sensation; and that 
being impossible in a simple impression, obliges us to remove the 
whole, and proves that this whole impression has no archetype or 
model in external objects; to which we may add, that solidity 
necessarily supposes two bodies, along with contiguity and impulse; 
which being a compound object, can never be represented by a 
simple impression. Not to mention, that, though solidity continues 
always invariably the same, the impressions of touch change every 
moment upon us, which is a clear proof that the latter are not 
representations of the former. 

Thus there is a direct and total opposition betwixt our reason 
and our senses; or, more properly speaking, betwixt those con¬ 
clusions we form from cause and effect, and those that persuade 
us of the continued and independent existence of body. When we 
reason from cause and effect, we conclude that neither colour, 
sound, taste, nor smell have a continued and independent existence. 
When we exclude these sensible qualities, there remains nothing 
in the universe which has such an existence. 


SECTION VI 

OF PERSONAL IDENTITY 

There are some philosophers who imagine we are every moment 
intimately conscious of what we call our self; that we feel its 
existence and its continuance in existence; and are certain, beyond 
the evidence of a demonstration, both of its perfect identity and 
simplicity. The strongest sensation, the most violent passion, say 
they, instead of distracting us from this view, only fix it the more 
intensely, and make us consider their influence on self either by 
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their pain or pleasure. To attempt a further proof of this were 
to weaken its evidence; since no proof can be derived from any 
fact of which we are so intimately conscious; nor is there anything 
of which we can be certain if we doubt of this. 

Unluckily all these positive assertions are contrary to that very 
experience which is pleaded for them; nor have we any idea of 
self, after the manner it is here explained. For, from what impres¬ 
sion could this idea be derived? This question it is impossible 
to answer without a manifest contradiction and absurdity; and yet 
it is a question which must necessarily be answered, if we would 
have the idea of self pass for clear and intelligible. It must be 
some one impression that gives rise to every real idea. But self or 
person is not any one impression, but that to which our several 
impressions and ideas are supposed to have a reference. If any 
impression gives rise to the idea of self, that impression must 
continue invariably the same, through the whole course of our 
lives; since self is supposed to exist after that manner. But there 
is no impression constant and invariable. Pain and pleasure, grief 
and joy, passions and sensations succeed each other, and never all 
exist at the same time. It cannot therefore be from any of these 
impressions, or from any other, that the idea of self is derived; 
and consequently there is no such idea. 


But further, what must become of all our particular perceptions 
upon this hypothesis? All these are different, and distinguishable, 
and separable from each other, and may be separately considered, 
and may exist separately, and have no need of anything to support 
their existence. After what manner therefore do they belong to 
self, and how are they connected with it? For my part, when I 
enter most intimately into what I call myself, I always stumble 
on some particular perception or other, of heat or cold, light or 
shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can catch myself 
at any time without a perception, and never can observe anything 
but the perception. When my perceptions arc removed for any 
time, as by sound sleep, so long am I insensible of myself, and 
may truly be said not to exist. And were all my perceptions 
removed by death, and could I neither think, nor feel, nor see, 
nor love, nor hate, after the dissolution of my body, I should be 
entirely annihilated, nor do I conceive what is further requisite to 
make me a perfect nonentity. If any one, upon serious and un¬ 
prejudiced reflection, thinks he has a different notion of himself , 
I must confess I can reason no longer with him. All I can allow 
him is, that he may be in the right as well as I, and that we are 
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essentially different in this particular He may, perhaps, perceive 
something simple and continued, which he calls himself ; though I 
am certain there is no such principle in me. 

But setting aside some metaphysicians of this kind, I may venture 
to affirm of the rest of mankind, that they are nothing but a bundle 
or collection of different perceptions, which succeed each other 
with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and 
movement. Our eyes cannot turn in their sockets without varying 
our perceptions. Our thought is still more variable than our sight; 
and all our other senses and faculties contribute to this change; 
nor is there any single power of the soul, which remains unalterably 
the same, perhaps for one moment. The mind is a kind of theatre, 
where several perceptions successively make their appearance; pass, 
repass, glide away, and mingle in an infinite variety of postures and 
situations. There is properly no simplicity in it at one time, nor 
identity in different, whatever natural propension we may have to 
imagine that simplicity and identity. The comparison of the 
theatre must not mislead us. They are the successive perceptions 
only, that constitute the mind; nor have we the most distant notion 
of the place where these scenes are represented, or of the materials 


of which it is composed. 

What then gives us so great a propension to ascribe an identity 
to these successive perceptions, and to suppose ourselves possessed 
of an invariable and uninterrupted existence through the whole 
course of our lives? In order to answer this question we must 
distinguish betwixt personal identity, as it regards our thought 
or imagination, and as it regards our passions or the concern we 
take in ourselves. The first is our present subject; and to explain 
it perfectly we must take the matter pretty deep, and account for 
that identity, which we attribute to plants and animals; there being 
a great analogy betwixt it and the identity of a self or person. 

We have a distinct idea of an object that remains invariable an 
uninterrupted through a supposed variation of time, and this i ea 
we call that of identity or sameness. We have also a distinct 1 ea 
of several different objects existing in succession, and connected 
together by a close relation; and this to an accurate view affords 
as perfect a notion of diversity as if there was no manner of relation 
among the objects. But though these two ideas of identity, and 
a succession of related objects, be in themselves perfectly distinct, 
and even contrary, yet it is certain that, in our common way o 
thinking, they are generally confounded with each other, lna 
action of the imagination, by which we consider the uninterrupte 
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and invariable object, and that by which we reflect on the succession 
of related objects, are almost the same to the feeling; nor is there 
much more effort of thought required in the latter case than in the 
former. The relation facilitates the transition of the mind from 
one object to another, and renders its passage as smooth as if it 
contemplated one continued object. This resemblance is the cause 
of the confusion and mistake, and makes us substitute the notion 
identity, instead of that of related objects. However at one instant 
we may consider the related succession as variable or interrupted, 
we are sure the next to ascribe to it a perfect identity, and regard 
it as invariable and uninterrupted. Our propensity to this mistake 
is so great from the resemblance above mentioned, that we fall 
into it before we are aware; and though we incessantly correct 
ourselves by reflection, and return to a more accurate method of 
thinking, yet we cannot long sustain our philosophy, or take off 
this bias from the imagination. Our last resource is to yield to it, 
and boldly assert that these different related objects are in effect 
he same, however interrupted and variable. In order to justify 
0 ourselves this absurdity, we often feign some new and unintel- 
hfiible principle, that connects the objects together, and prevents 
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and inexplicable, or at least with a propensity to such fictions. 
What will suffice to prove this hypothesis to the satisfaction of 
every fair inquirer, is to show, from daily experience and observa¬ 
tion, that the objects which are variable or interrupted, and yet 
are supposed to continue the same, are such only as consist of a 
succession of parts, connected together by resemblance, contiguity, 
or causation. For as such a succession answers evidently to our 
notion of diversity, it can only be by mistake we ascribe to it an 
identity; and as the relation of parts, which leads us into this 
mistake, is really nothing but a quality, which produces an 
association of ideas, and an easy transition of the imagination from 
one to another, it can only be from the resemblance, which this act 
of the mind bears to that by which we contemplate one continued 
object, that the error arises. Our chief business, then, must be 
to prove, that all objects, to which we ascribe identity, without 
observing their invariableness and uninterruptedness, are such as 
consist of a succession of related objects. 

In order to this, suppose any mass of matter, of which the parts 
are contiguous and connected, to be placed before us; it is plain 
we must attribute a perfect identity to this mass, provided all the 
parts continue uninterruptedly and invariably the same, whatever 
motion or change of place we may observe either in the whole or 
in any of the parts. But supposing some very small or inconsider¬ 
able part to be added to the mass, or subtracted from it; though 
this absolutely destroys the identity of the whole, strictly speaking, 
yet as we seldom think so accurately, we scruple not to pronounce a 
mass of matter the same, where we find so trivial an alteration. 
The passage of the thought from the object before the change to 
the object after it, is so smooth and easy, that we scarce perceive 
the transition, and are apt to imagine, that it is nothing but a 

continued survey of the same object. 

There is a very remarkable circumstance that attends this 
experiment; which is, that though the change of any considerable 
part in a mass of matter destroys the identity of the whole, yet 
we must measure the greatness of the part, not absolutely, but by 
its proportion to the whole. The addition or diminution of a 
mountain would not be sufficient to produce a diversity in a planet, 
though the change of a very few inches would be able to destroy 
the identity of some bodies. It will be impossible to account for 
this, but by reflecting that objects operate upon the mind, and 
break or interrupt the continuity of its actions, not according to 
their real greatness, but according to their proportion to each other; 
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and therefore, since this interruption makes an object cease to 
appear the same, it must be the uninterrupted progress of the 
thought which constitutes the imperfect identity. 

This may be confirmed by another phenomenon. A change in 
any considerable part of a body destroys its identity; but it is 
remarkable, that where the change is produced gradually and 
insensibly , we are less apt to ascribe to it the same effect. The 
reason can plainly be no other, than that the mind, in following 
the successive changes of the body, feels an easy passage from the 
surveying its condition in one moment, to the viewing of it in 
another, and in no particular time perceives any interruption in 
its actions. From which continued perception, it ascribes a 
continued existence and identity to the object. 

But whatever precaution we may use in introducing the changes 

gradually, and making them proportionable to the whole, it is 

certain, that where the changes are at last observed to become 

considerable, we make a scruple of ascribing identity to such 

different objects. There is, however, another artifice, by which 

we may induce the imagination to advance a step further; and that 

is, by producing a reference of the parts to each other, and a 

combination to some common end or purpose. A ship, of which a 

considerable part has been changed by frequent reparations, is 

still considered as the same; nor does the difference of the materials 

hinder us from ascribing an identity to it. The common end, in 

which the parts conspire, is the same under all their variations, 

and affords an easy transition of the imagination from one situation 
of the body to another. 

But this is still more remarkable, when we add a sympathy of 

parts to their common end, and suppose that they bear to each other 

the reciprocal relation of cause and effect in all their actions and 

operations. This is the case with all animals and vegetables; where 

not only the several parts have a reference to some general purpose, 

but also a mutual dependence on, and connection with, each other. 

The effect of so strong a relation is, that though every one must 

allow, that in a very few years both vegetables and animals endure 

a total change, yet we still attribute identity to them, while their 

form, size, and substance, are entirely altered. An oak that grows 

from a small plant to a large tree is still the same oak, though 

there be not one particle of matter or figure of its parts the same. 

An infant becomes a man, and is sometimes fat, sometimes lean 
without any change in his identity. 

We may also consider the two following phenomena, which are 
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remarkable in their kind. The first is, that though we commonly 
be able to distinguish pretty exactly betwixt numerical and specific 
identity, yet it sometimes happens that we confound them, and in 
our thinking and reasoning employ the one for the other. Thus, 
a man who hears a noise that is frequently interrupted and renewed, 
says it is still the same noise, though it is evident the sounds have 
only a specific identity or resemblance, and there is nothing 
numerically the same but the cause which produced them. In like 
manner it may be said, without breach of the propriety of language, 
that such a church, which was formerly of brick, fell to ruin, and 
that the parish rebuilt the same church of freestone, and according 
to modern architecture. Here neither the form nor materials are 
the same, nor is there anything common to the two objects but their 
relation to the inhabitants of the parish; and yet this alone is suffi¬ 
cient to make us denominate them the same. But we must observe, 
that in these cases the first object is in a manner annihilated before 
the second comes into existence; by which means, we are never 
presented, in any one point of time, with the idea of difference 
and multiplicity; and for that reason are less scrupulous in calling 
them the same. 

Secondly, we may remark, that though, in a succession of related 
objects, it be in a manner requisite that the change of parts be not 
sudden nor entire, in order to preserve the identity, yet where the 
objects are in their nature changeable and inconstant, we admit 
of a more sudden transition than would otherwise be consistent 
with that relation. Thus, as the nature of a river consists in the 


motion and change of parts, though in less than four-and-twenty 
hours these be totally altered, this hinders not the river from 
continuing the same during several ages. What is natural and 
essential to anything is, in a manner, expected; and what is expected 
makes less impression, and appears of less moment than what is 
unusual and extraordinary. A considerable change of the former 
kind seems really less to the imagination than the most trivial 
alteration of the latter; and by breaking less the continuity of the 


thought, has less influence in destroying the identity. 

We now proceed to explain the nature of personal identity , which 
has become so great a question in philosophy, especially of late 
years, in England, where all the abstruser sciences are studied with 
a peculiar ardour and application. And here it is evident the same 
method of reasoning must be continued which has so successfully 
explained the identity of plants, and animals, and ships, and 
houses, and of all compounded and changeable productions either 
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of art or nature. The identity which we ascribe to the mind of 
man is only a fictitious one, and of a like kind with that which we 
ascribe to vegetable and animal bodies. It cannot therefore have 
a different origin, but must proceed from a like operation of the 
imagination upon like objects. 

But lest this argument should not convince the reader, though 
in my opinion perfectly decisive, let him weigh the following 
reasoning, which is still closer and more immediate. It is evident 
that the identity which we attribute to the human mind, however 
perfect we may imagine it to be, is not able to run the several 
different perceptions into one, and make them lose their characters 
oi distinction and difference, which are essential to them. It is 
still true that every distinct perception which enters into the com¬ 
position of the mind, is a distinct existence, and is different, and 
distinguishable, and separable from every other perception, either 
contemporary or successive. But as, notwithstanding this distinc¬ 
tion and separability, we suppose the whole train of perceptions 
to be united by identity, a question naturally arises concerning 
this relation of identity, whether it be something that really binds 
our several perceptions together, or only associates their ideas in 
the imagination; that is, in other words, whether, in pronouncing 
concerning the identity of a person, we observe some real bond 
among his perceptions, or only feel one among the ideas we form 
of them. This question we might easily decide, if we would 
recollect what has already been proved at large, that the under¬ 
standing never observes any real connection among objects, and 
that even the union of cause and effect, when strictly examined, 
resolves itself into a customary association of ideas. For from 
thence it evidently follows, that identity is nothing really belonging 
to these different perceptions, and uniting them together, but is 
merely a quality which we attribute to them, because of the union 
Oi their ideas in the imagination when we reflect upon them. Now, 
the only qualities which can give ideas a union in the imagination, 
are these three relations above mentioned. These are the uniting 
principles in the ideal world, and without them every distinct object 
is separable by the mind, and may be separately considered, and 
appears not to have any more connection with any other object 
than if disjoined by the greatest difference and lemoteness. It is 
therefore on some of these three relations of resemblance, contiguity 
and causation, that identity depends; and as the very essence of 
these relations consists in their producing an easy transition of 
1 eas, it follows that our notions of personal identity proceed 
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entirely from the smooth and uninterrupted progress of the thought 

along a train of connected ideas, according to the principles above 
explained. 

The only question, therefore, which remains is, by what relations 
this uninterrupted progress of our thought is produced, when we 
consider the successive existence of a mind or thinking person. 
And here it is evident we must confine ourselves to resemblance 
and causation, and must drop contiguity, which has little or no 
influence in the present case. 

To begin with resemblance ; suppose we could see clearly into 
the breast of another, and observe that succession of perceptions 
which constitutes his mind or thinking principle, and suppose that 
he always preserves the memory of a considerable part of past 
perceptions, it is evident that nothing could more contribute to the 
bestowing a relation on this succession amidst all its variations. 
For what is the memory but a faculty, by which we raise up the 
images of past perceptions? And as an image necessarily resembles 
its object, must not the frequent placing of these resembling 
perceptions in the chain of thought, convey the imagination more 
easily from one link to another, and make the whole seem like the 
continuance of one object? In this particular, then, the memory 
not only discovers the identity, but also contributes to its produc¬ 
tion, by producing the relation of resemblance among the 
perceptions. The case is the same, whether we consider ourselves 
or others. 

As to causation ; we may obseive that the true idea of the human 
mind, is to consider it as a system of different perceptions or 
different existences, which are linked together by the relation of 
cause and effect, and mutually produce, destroy, influence, and 
modify each other. Our impressions give rise to their correspondent 
ideas; and these ideas, in their turn, produce other impressions. 
One thought chases another, and draws after it a third, by which 
it is expelled in its turn. In this respect, I cannot compare the 
soul more properly to anything than to a republic or common¬ 
wealth, in which the several members are united by the reciprocal 
ties of government and subordination, and give rise to other persons 
who propagate the same republic in the incessant changes of its 
parts. And as the same individual republic may not only change 
its members, but also its laws and constitutions; in like manner 
the same person may vary his character and disposition, as well 
as his impressions and ideas without losing his identity. Whatever 
changes he endures, his several parts are still connected by the 
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relation of causation. And in this view our identity with regard to 
the passions serves to corroborate that with regard to the imagina¬ 
tion, but the making our distant perceptions influence each other, 

and by giving us a present concern for our past or future pains 
or pleasures. 

As memory alone acquaints us with the continuance and extent 

of this succession of perceptions, it is to be considered, upon that 

account chiefly, as the source of personal identity. Had we no 

memory, we never should have any notion of causation, nor 

consequently of that chain of causes and effects, which constitute 

our self or person. But having once acquired this notion of 

causation from the memory, wc can extend the same chain of 

causes, and consequently the identity of our persons beyond our 

memory, and can comprehend times, and circumstances, and 

actions, which we have entirely forgot, but suppose in general to 

have existed. For how few of our past actions are there, of which 

we have any memory? Who can tell me, for instance, what were 

his thoughts and actions on the first of January, 1715, the eleventh 

of March, 1719, and the third of August, 1733? Or will he affirm, 

because he has entirely forgot the incidents of these days, that the 

present self is not the same person with the self of that time; and 

by that means overturn all the most established notions of personal 

idenhty? In this view, therefore, memory, does not so much 

produce as discover personal identity, by showing us the relation 

of cause and effect among our different perceptions. It will be 

incumbent on those who affirm that memory produces entirely our 

personal identity, to give a reason why we can thus extend our 
identity beyond our memory. 

The whole of this doctrine leads us to a conclusion, which is of 
great importance in the present affair, viz., that all the nice and 
aibtite questions concerning personal identity can never possibly 

nhill™?' f n rm are , t0 bG rc 6 ardcd rathcr as grammatical than as 

anrl th phlca dlfficulties - Iden tity depends on the relation of ideas; 
nd these relations produce identity, by means of that easy transi- 
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hat I have said concerning the first origin and uncertainly of 
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our notion of identity, as applied to the human mind, may be 
extended with little or no variation to that of simplicity. An 
object, whose different coexistent parts are bound together by a 
dose relation, operates upon the imagination after much the same 
manner as one perfectly simple and indivisible, and requires not a 
much greater stretch of thought in order to its conception. From 
this similarity of operation we attribute a simplicity to it, and feign 
a principle of union as the support of this simplicity, and the 
centre of all the different parts and qualities of the object. 

Thus we have finished our examination of the several systems 
of philosophy, both of the intellectual and moral world; and, in 
our miscellaneous way of reasoning, have been led into several 
topics, which will either illustrate and confirm some preceding part 
of this discourse, or prepare the way for our following opinions. 
It is now time to return to a more close examination of our subject, 
and to proceed in the accurate anatomy of human nature, having 
fully explained the nature of our judgment and understanding. 


SECTION VII 

CONCLUSION OF THIS BOOK 

But before I launch out into those immense depths of philosophy 
which lie before me, I find myself inclined to stop a moment in my 
present station, and to ponder that voyage which I have undertaken, 
and which undoubtedly requires the utmost art and industry to be 
brought to a happy conclusion. Methinks I am like a man, who, 
having struck on many shoals, and having narrowly escaped ship¬ 
wreck in passing a small frith, has yet the temerity to put out to 
sea in the same leaky weather-beaten vessel, and even carries his 
ambition so far as to think of compassing the globe under these 
disadvantageous circumstances. My memory of past errors and 
perplexities makes me diffident for the future. The wretched 
condition, weakness, and disorder of the faculties, I must employ 
in my inquiries, increase my apprehensions. And the impossibility 
of amending or correcting these faculties, reduces me almost to 
despair, and makes me resolve to perish on the barren rock, on 
which I am at present, rather than venture myself upon that 
boundless ocean which runs out into immensity. This sudden view 
of my danger strikes me with melancholy; and, as it is usual for 
that passion, above all others, to indulge itself, I cannot forbear 
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feeding my despair with all those desponding reflections which the 
present subject furnishes me with in such abundance. 

I am at first affrighted and confounded with that forlorn solitude 
in which I am placed in my philosophy, and fancy myself some 
strange uncouth monster, who, not being able to mingle and unite 
in society, has been expelled all human commerce, and left utterly 
abandoned and disconsolate. Fain would I run into the crowd for 
shelter and warmth, but cannot prevail with myself to mix with 
such deformity. I call upon others to join me, in order to make 
a company apart, but no one will hearken to me. Every one keeps 
at a distance, and dreads that storm which beats upon me from 
every side. I have exposed myself to the enmity of all meta¬ 
physicians, logicians, mathematicians, and even theologians; and 
can I wonder at the insults I must suffer? I have declared my 
disapprobation of their systems; and can I be surprised if they 
should express a hatred of mine and of my person ? When I look 
abroad, I foresee on every side dispute, contradiction, anger, 
calumny, and detraction. When I turn my eye inward, I find 
nothing but doubt and ignorance. All the world conspires to oppose 
and contradict me; though such is my weakness, that I feel all my 
opinions loosen and fall of themselves, when unsupported by the 
approbation of others. Every step I take is with hesitation, and 

every new reflection makes me dread an error and absurdity in 
my reasoning. 

For with what confidence can I venture upon such bold enter¬ 
prises, when, beside those numberless infirmities peculiar to myself, 
f find so many which are common to human nature? Can I be 
sure that, in leaving all established opinions, I am following truth? 
an y what criterion shall I distinguish her, even if fortune should 
a- last guide me on her footsteps? After the most accurate and 
exact of my reasonings, I can give no reason why I should assent 
01, and feel nothing but a strong propensity to consider objects 
f ron S y m that view under which they appear to me. Experience 
‘s a principle which instructs me in the several conjunctions of 
0 jec s or the past. Habit is another principle which determines 
me to expect the same for the future; and both of them conspiring 

operate upoqthe imagination, make me form certain ideas in a 
more intense and lively manner than others which are not attended 
with the same advantages. Without this quality, by which the 
mind enlivens some ideas beyond others (which seemingly is so 
nvial, and so little founded on reason), we could never assent to 
any argument, nor carry our view beyond those few objects which 
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are present to our senses. Nay, even to these objects wc could 
never attribute any existence but what was dependent on the 
senses, and must comprehend them entirely in that succession of 
perceptions which constitutes our self or person. Nay, further, 
even with relation to that succession, we could only admit of those 
perceptions which are immediately present to our consciousness; 
nor could those lively images, with which the memory presents us, 
be ever received as true pictures of past perceptions. The memory, 
senses, and understanding arc therefore all of them founded on 
the imagination, or the vivacity of our ideas. 

No wonder a principle so inconstant and fallacious should lead 
us into errors when implicitly followed (as it must be) in all its 
variations. It is this principle which makes us reason from cause 
and effect; and it is the same principle which convinces us of the 
continued existence of external objects when absent from the senses. 
But though these two operations be equally natural and necessary 
in the human mand, yet in some circumstances they are directly 
contrary; 1 nor is it possible for us to reason justly and regularly 
from causes and effects, and at the same time believe the continued 
existence of matter? How shall we adjust those principles 
together? Which of them shall we prefer? Or in case wc prefer 
neither of them, but successively assent to both, as is usual among 
philosophers, with what confidence can wc afterwards usurp that 
glorious title, when we thus knowingly embrace a manifest 
contradiction? 

This contradiction 2 would be more excusable were it compensated 
by any degree of solidity and satisfaction in the other parts of our 
reasoning. But the case is quite contrary. When we trace up the 
human understanding to its first principles, we find it to lead us 
into such sentiments as seem to turn into ridicule all our past pains 
and industry, and to discourage us from future inquiries. Nothing 
is more curiously inquired after by the mind of man than the 
causes of every phenomenon; nor arc wc content with knowing the 
immediate causes, but push on our inquiries till we arrive at t e 
original and ultimate principle. We would not willingly stop be ore 
we are acquainted with that energy in the cause by which it operates 
on its effect; that tie, which connects them together; and t a 
efficacious quality on which the tie depends. This is our aim in 
all our studies and reflections: and how must we be disappointe 
when we learn that this connection, tie, or energy lies merely in 
ourselves, and is nothing but that determination of the mind wuc 

iSect. 4. 2 Part III. Sect. 14. 
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is acquired by custom, and causes us to make a transition from 

an object to its usual attendant, and from the impression of one 

to the lively idea of the other? Such a discovery not only cuts off 

all hope of ever attaining satisfaction, but even prevents our very 

wishes; since it appears, that when we say we desire to know the 

ultimate and operating principle as something which resides in the 

external object, we either contradict ourselves, or talk without a 
meaning. 

This deficiency in our ideas is not indeed perceived in common 
life, nor are we sensible that, in the most usual conjunctions of 
cause and effect, we are as ignorant of the ultimate principle which 
binds them together, as in the most unusual and extraordinary. 
But this proceeds merely from an illusion of the imagination; and 
the question is, how far we ought to yield to these illusions. This 
question is very difficult, and reduces us to a very dangerous 
dilemma, whichever way we answer it. For if we assent to every 
trivial suggestion of the fancy, beside that these suggestions are 
often contrary to each other, they lead us into such errors, absurdi¬ 
ties, and obscurities, that we must at last become ashamed of our 

is more dangerous to reason than the flights 
of the imagination, and nothing has been the occasion of more 
mistakes among philosophers. Men of bright fancies may in this 
respect be compared to those angels, whom the Scripture represents 
as covering their eyes with their wings. This has already appeared 

in so many instances, that we may spare ourselves the trouble of 
enlarging upon it any further. 

But, on the other hand, if the consideration of these instances 
makes us take a resolution to reject all the trivial suggestions of 
the fancy, and adhere to the understanding, that is, to the general 
and more established properties of the imagination; even this 
resolution, if steadily executed, would be dangerous, and attended 
with the most fatal consequences. For I have already shown, 1 that 
the understanding, when it acts alone, and according to its most 
general principles, entirely subverts itself, and leaves not the lowest 
degree of evidence in any proposition, either in philosophy or 
common life. We save ourselves from this total scepticism only 
y means of that singular and seemingly trivial property of the 
ancy, by which we enter with difficulty into remote views of 
mgs, and are not able to accompany them with so sensible an 
pression as we do those which are more easy and natural, 
we, then, establish it for a general maxim that no refined 

1 Sect. 1. 
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or elaborate reasoning is ever to be received? Consider well the 
consequences of such a principle. By this means you cut off entirely 
all science and philosophy: you proceed upon one singular quality 
of the imagination, and by a parity of reason must embrace all of 
them; and you expressly contradict yourself; since this maxim must 
be built on the preceding reasoning, which will be allowed to be 
sufficiently refined and metaphysical. What party, then, shall we 
choose among these difficulties? If we embrace this principle, and 
condemn all refined reasoning, we run into the most manifest 
absurdities. If we reject in favour of these reasonings, we subvert 
entirely the human understanding. We have therefore no choice 
left, but betwixt a false reason and none at all. For my part, I 
know not what ought to be done in the present case. I can only 
observe what is commonly done; which is, that this difficulty is 
seldom or never thought of; and even where it has once been 
present to the mind, is quickly forgot, and leaves but a small 
impression behind it. Very refined reflections have little or no 
influence upon us; and yet we do not, and cannot establish it for a 
rule, that they ought not to have any influence; which implies a 
manifest contradiction. 

But what have I here said, that reflections very refined and 
metaphysical have little or no influence upon us? This opinion I 
can scarce forbear retracting, and condemning from my present 
feeling and experience. The intense view of these manifold con¬ 
tradictions and imperfections in human reason has so wrought 
upon me, and heated my brain, that I am ready to reject all belief 
and reasoning, and can look upon no opinion even as more probable 
or likely than another. Where am I, or what? From what causes 
do I derive my existence, and to what condition shall I return? 
Whose favour shall I court, and whose anger must I dread? What 
brings surround me? and on whom have I any influence, or who 
have any influence on me? I am confounded with all these ques¬ 
tions, and begin to fancy myself in the most deplorable condition 
imaginable, environed with the deepest darkness, and utterly 
deprived of the use of every member and faculty. 

Most fortunately it happens, that since reason is incapable of 
dispelling these clouds, Nature herself suffices to that purpose, anc 
cures me of this philosophical melancholy and delirium, either by 
relaxing this bent of mind, or by some avocation, and lively 
impression of my senses, which obliterate all these chimeras. I din^ 

I play a game of backgammon, I converse, and am merry wit 
my friends; and when, after three or four hours' amusement, 
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would return to these speculations, they appear so cold, and 

strained, and ridiculous, that I cannot find in my heart to enter 
into them any further. 

Here, then, I find myself absolutely and necessarily determined 
to live, and talk, and act like other people in the common affairs 
of life. But notwithstanding that my natural propensity, and the 
course of my animal spirits and passions reduce me to this indolent 
belief in the general maxims of the world, I still feel such remains 
of my former disposition, that I am ready to throw all my books 
and papers into the fire, and resolve never more to renounce the 
pleasures of life for the sake of reasoning and philosophy. For 
those are my sentiments in that splenetic humour which governs me 
at present. I may, nay I must yield to the current of nature, in 

senses and understanding; and in this blind 
submission I show most perfectly my sceptical disposition and 
principles. But does it follow that I must strive against the current 
o nature, which leads me to indolence and pleasure; that I must 
seclude myself, in some measure, from the commerce and society 
ot men, which is so agreeable; and that I must torture my brain 
with subtilties and sophistries, at the very time that I cannot satisfy 
myself concerning the reasonableness of so painful an application, 
nor ave any tolerable prospect of arriving by its means at truth 
n certainty? Under what obligation do I lie of making such an 
buse of time? And to what end can it serve, either for the service 

f ° r my ° wn private interest? No: if I must be a 

x l,• 35 f n hose who reason or believe anything certainly are, my 
follies shall at least be natural and agreeable Where I strive 

gams my inclination, I shall have a good reason for my resist- 
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At the time, therefore, that I am tired with amusement and 

company, and have indulged a reverie in my chamber, or in a 

solitary walk by a river side, I feel my mind all collected within 
itself, and am naturally inclined to carry my view into all those 
subjects, about which I have met with so many disputes in the 

course of my reading and conversation. I cannot forbear having 

a curiosity to be acquainted with the principles of moral good and 
evil, the nature and foundation of government, and the cause of 
those several passions and inclinations which actuate and govern 
me. I am uneasy to think I approve of one object, and disapprove 
of another; call one thing beautiful, and another deformed; decide 
concerning truth and falsehood, reason and folly, without knowing 
upon what principles I proceed. I am concerned for the condition 
of the learned world, which lies under such a deplorable ignorance 
in all these particulars. I feel an ambition to arise in me of con¬ 
tributing to the instruction of mankind, and of acquiring a name 
by my inventions and discoveries. These sentiments spring up 
naturally in my present disposition; and should I endeavour to 
banish them, by attaching myself to any other business or diversion, 

J feel I should be a loser in point of pleasure; and this is the origin 
of my philosophy. 

But even to suppose this curiosity and ambition should not trans¬ 
port me into speculations without the sphere of common life, it 
would necessarily happen that from my very weakness I must be 
led into such inquiries. It is certain that superstition is much more 
bold in its systems and hypotheses than philosophy; and while the 
latter contents itself with assigning new causes and principles to the 
phenomena which appear in the visible world, the former opens a 
world of its own, and presents us with scenes, and beings, and 
objects, which are altogether new. Since, therefore, it is almost 
impossible for the mind of man to rest, like those of beasts, in that 
narrow circle of objects, which are the subject of daily conversation 
and action, we ought only to deliberate concerning the choice 0 
our guide, and ought to prefer that which is safest and most agree 
able. And in this respect I make bold to recommend philosophy, 
and shall not scruple to give it the preference to superstition 0 
every kind or denomination. For as superstition arises natural y 
and easily from the popular opinions of mankind, it seizes more 
strongly on the mind, and is often able to disturb us in the conduc 
of our lives and actions. Philosophy, on the contrary, if just, can 
present us only with mild and moderate sentiments; and if fa sc 
and extravagant, its opinions are merely the objects of a cold anc 
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general speculation, and seldom go so far as to interrupt the course 
of our natural propensities. The Cynics are an extraordinary 
instance of philosophers, who, from reasonings purely philosophical, 
ran into as great extravagancies of conduct as any monk or dervise 
that ever was in the world. Generally speaking, the errors in 
religion are dangerous; those in philosophy only ridiculous. 

I am sensible that these two cases of the strength and weakness 
of the mind will not comprehend all mankind, and that there are 
in England, in particular, many honest gentlemen, who, being 
always employed in their domestic affairs, or amusing themselves 
in common recreations, have carried their thoughts very little 
beyond those objects, which arc every day exposed to their senses. 
And indeed, of such as these I pretend not to make philosophers, 
nor do I expect them either to be associates in these researches, or 
auditors of these discoveries. They do well to keep themselves in 
their present situation; and, instead of refining them into philoso¬ 
phers, I wish we could communicate to our founders of systems, a 
share of this gross earthy mixture, as an ingredient, which they 
commonly stand much in need of, and which would serve to temper 
those fiery particles, of which they are composed. While a warm 
imagination is allowed to enter into philosophy, and hypotheses 
embraced merely for being specious and agreeable, we can never 
have any steady principles, nor any sentiments, which will suit 
with common practice and experience. But were these hypotheses 
once removed, we might hope to establish a system or set of 
opinions, which if not true (for that, perhaps, is too much to be 
Hoped for), might at least be satisfactory to the human mind, and 
nug t stand the test of the most critical examination. Nor should 
we despair of attaining this end, because of the many chimerical 
systems, which have successively arisen and decayed away among 
men would we consider the shortness of that period, wherein these 
que tmns have been the subjects of inquiry and reasoning. Two 
sand years with such long interruptions, and under such mighty 
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the most neglected. It will be sufficient for me, if I can bring it a 
little more into fashion; and the hope of this serves to compose my 
temper from that spleen, and invigorate it from that indolence, 
which sometimes prevail upon me. If the reader finds himself in 
the same easy disposition, let him follow me in my future specula¬ 
tions. If not, let him follow his inclination, and wait the returns 
of application and good humour. The conduct of a man who 
studies philosophy in this careless manner, is more truly sceptical 
than that of one who, feeling in himself an inclination to it, is yet 
so overwhelmed with doubts and scruples, as totally to reject it. 
A true sceptic will be diffident of his philosophical doubts, as well 
as of his philosophical convictions; and will never refuse any 
innocent satisfaction which offers itself, upon account of either 
of them. 

Nor is it only proper we should in general indulge our inclination 
in the most elaborate philosophical researches, notwithstanding our 
sceptical principles, but also that we should yield to that propensity, 
which inclines us to be positive and certain in particular points, 
according to the light in which we survey them in any particular 
instant. It is easier to,forbear all examination and inquiry, than 
to check ourselves in so natural a propensity, and guard against 
that assurance, which always arises from an exact and full survey 
of an object. On such an occasion we are apt not only to forget 
our scepticism, but even our modesty too; and make use of such 
terms as these, it is evident , it is certain, it is undeniable ; which a 
due deference to the public ought, perhaps, to prevent. I may 
have fallen into this fault after the example of others; but I here 
enter a caveat against any objections which may be offered on that 
head; and declare that such expressions were extorted from me by 
the present view of the object, and imply no dogmatical spirit, nor 
conceited idea of my own judgment, which are sentiments that I am 
sensible can become nobody, and a sceptic still less than any other. 


AN APPENDIX TO THE TREATISE 

I had entertained some hopes, that however deficient our theory 
of the intellectual world might be, it would be free from those 
contradictions, and absurdities, which seem to attend every explica¬ 
tion, that human reason can give of the material world. But upon 
a more strict review of the section concerning personal identity, J 
find myself involved in such a labyrinth, that, I must confess, 
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neither know how to correct my former opinions, nor how to render 
them consistent. If this be not a good general reason for scepticism, 
tis at least a sufficient one (if I were not already abundantly 
supplied) for me to entertain a diffidence and modesty in all my 
decisions. I shall propose the arguments on both sides, beginning 
with those that induced me to deny the strict and proper identity 
and simplicity of a self or thinking being. 

When we talk of self or substance, we must have an idea annexed 
to these terms, otherwise they are altogether unintelligible. Every 
idea is derived from preceding impressions; and we have no 
impression of self or substance, as something simple and individual 
We have, therefore, no idea of them in that sense. 

Whatever is distinct, is distinguishable; and whatever is distin¬ 
guishable, is separable by the thought or imagination. All 
perceptions are distinct. They are, therefore, distinguishable and 
separable, and may be conceived as separately existent, and may 

eX u/i, SeP ? raWy ’ wlthout an y contradiction or absurdity. 

hen I view this table and that chimney, nothing is present to 
me but particular perceptions, which are of a like nature with all 

this da HI F P 6 ^ 1 ! 0115 - This is the doctrine of philosophers. But 

T„3£& ^ iS " ,he d ° Ctrine ° f the "li J implies 

the sam, H , 6 13 n ° contradicti °n. therefore, in extending 

the same doctnne to all the perceptions. S 

arp ^ f ° llowing zoning seems satisfactory. All ideas 
therefor e ° are ^ ? r f eCeding P erce Ptions. Our ideas of objects, 
tion can’hP fn-u, fr ° m that S0Urce ' Consequently no proposi- 

is not so will g , ° r COnsistent with re gard to objects which 
consistent Z ^ ga [ d ° P erce Ptions. But ’tis intelligible and 

without anv rnm^ °, bjeCtS 6X ' St distinct and “dependent, 
proposition^ them? 11 substance or sub i ect of inhesion. This 
perceptions'. ' ““ neVer be absurd witb regard to 

^wbLut^somT 7 refleCti0n 0n wysel f- 1 never can perceive this 
any thing but thT" °* T perCe P tions; nor «n I ever perceive 

' Tis ,he composi,ion of «-■ 

perapST“ 0 “™ 1 :i inki "g bd ”8 to have either nrany or few 
Of a/oyster SiE ,™" d ,0 be red “ ced oven below the life 
or hunger Cons^L- °" y ° ne P erce P tion . as of thirst 

thing but merely that i t , slt “ ation - Do you conceive any 

y hat perception ? Have you any notion of self 
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substance ? If not, the addition of other perceptions oan never 
give you that notion. 

The annihilation, which some people suppose to follow upon 
death, and which entirely destroys this self, is nothing but an 
extinction of all particular perceptions; love and hatred, pain and 
pleasure, thought and sensation. These therefore must be the same 
with self; since the one cannot survive the other.’ 

Is self the same with substance ? If it be, how can that question 
have place, concerning the subsistence of self, under a change of 
substance? If they be distinct, what is the difference betwixt them? 
For my part, I have a notion of neither, when conceived distinct 
from particular perceptions. 

Philosophers begin to be reconciled to the principle, that we have 
no idea of external substance, distinct from the idea of particular 
qualities. This must pave the way for a like principle with regard 
to the mind, that we have no notion of it, distinct from the par - 
ticular perceptions. 

So far I seem to be attended with sufficient evidence. But having 
thus loosened all our particular perceptions, when I proceed to 
explain the principle of connection, which binds them together, 
and makes us attribute to them a real simplicity and identity; I am 
sensible, that my account is very defective, and that nothing but 
the seeming evidence of the precedent reasonings could have 
induced me to receive it. If perceptions are distinct existences, 
they form a whole only by being connected together. But no 
connections among distinct existences are ever discoverable by 
human understanding. We only feel a connection or determination 
ot the thought, to pass from one object to another. It follows, 
therefore, that the thought alone finds personal identity, when 
reflecting on the train of past perceptions, that compose a mind, 
the ideas of them are felt to be connected together, and naturally 
introduce each other. However extraordinary this conclusion may 
seem, it need not surprise us. Most philosophers seem inclinec 
to think, that personal identity arises from consciousness; anc 
consciousness is nothing but a reflected thought or perception. T e 
present philosophy, therefore, has so far a promising aspect. Bu 
all my hopes vanish, when I come to explain the principles, tha 
unite our successive perceptions in our thought or consciousness. 

I cannot discover any theory, which gives me satisfaction on this 

head. 

In short there are two principles, which I cannot render consis 
ent; nor is it in my power to renounce either of them, viz., that a 
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our distinct perceptions are distinct existences, and that the mind 
never perceives any real connection among distinct existences . Did 
our perceptions either inhere in something simple and individual, 
or did the mind perceive some real connection among them, there 
would be no difficulty in the case. For my part I must plead the 
privilege of a sceptic, and confess, that this difficulty is too hard 
for my understanding. I pretend not, however, to pronounce it 
absolutely insuperable. Others, perhaps, or myself, upon more 
mature reflections, may discover some hypothesis, that will 
reconcile those contradictions. 



AN ENQUIRY 

CONCERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 

IV Sceptical Doubts concerning the Operations of the 
Understanding. VII—Of the Idea of Necessary Connection. 

XII— Of the Academical or Sceptical Philosophy. 

SECTION IV 

sceptical doubts concerning the operations of the 

understanding 

All the objects of human reason or enquiry may naturally be 
divided into two kinds, to wit, Relations of Ideas , and Matters of 
Fact. Of the first kind are the sciences of Geometry, Algebra, and 
Arithmetic; and in short, every affirmation which is either 
intuitively or demonstratively certain. That the square of the 
hypothenuse is equal to the square of the two sides, is a proposition 
which expresses a relation between these figures. That three times 
five is equal to the half of thirty, expresses a relation between these 
numbers. Propositions of this kind are discoverable by the mere 
operation of thought, without dependence on what is anywhere 
existent in the universe. Though there never were a circle or 
triangle in nature, the truths demonstrated by Euclid would for 
ever retain their certainty and evidence. 

Matters of fact, which are the second objects of human reason, 
are -not ascertained in the same manner; nor is our evidence of 
their truth, however great, of a like nature with the foregoing. 
The contrary of every matter of fact is still possible; because it can 
never imply a contradiction, and is conceived by the mind with 
the same facility and distinctness, as if ever so conformable to 
reality. That the sun will not rise to-morrow is no less intelligible 
a proposition, and implies no more contradiction than the affirma¬ 
tion, that it will rise. We should in vain, therefore, attempt to 
demonstrate its falsehood. Were it demonstratively false, it would 
imply a contradiction, and could never be distinctly conceived by 

the mind. 

5°4 
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All reasonings concerning matter of fact seem to be founded on 

the relation of Cause and Effect. By means of that relation alone 

we can go beyond the evidence of our memory and senses. If you 

were to ask a man, why he believes any matter of fact, which is 

absent, for instance, that his friend is in the country, or in France; 

he would give you a reason; and this reason would be some other 

fact, as a letter received from him, or the knowledge of his former 

resolutions and promises. A man finding a watch or any other 

machine in a desert island, would conclude that there had once 

been men in that island. All our reasonings concerning fact arc 

of the same nature. And here it is constantly supposed that there 

is a connection between the present fact and that which is inferred 

from it. Were there nothing to bind them together, the inference 

would be entirely precarious. The hearing of an articulate voice 

and rational discourse in the dark assures us of the presence of 

some person: Why? because these are the effects of the human 

make and fabric, and closely connected with it. If we anatomize 

all the other reasonings of this nature, we shall find that they are 

founded on the relation of cause and effect, and that this relation 

is either near or remote, direct or collateral. Heat and light are 

collateral effects of fire, and the one effect may justly be inferred 
from the other. 

If we would satisfy ourselves, therefore concerning the nature 
ol that evidence, which assures us of matters of fact, we must 
enquire how we arrive at the knowledge of cause and effect. 

1 shall venture to affirm, as a general proposition, which admits 
° no exception, that the knowledge of this relation is not, in any 
ins ance, attained by reasonings a priori', but arises entirely from 
experience, when we find that any particular objects are constantly 
conjoine with each other. Let an object be presented to a man 
° ever so strong natural reason and abilities; if that object be 
entirely new to him, he will not be able, by the most accurate 
cxaminafion of its sensible qualities, to discover any of its causes 
S f ^ am » though his rational faculties be supposed, at the 
an /, rSt ’ entlrel y perfect, could not have inferred from the fluidity 

of water that it would suffocate him, or from 
he fight and warmth of fire that it would consume him. No object 

th P ISC0Ver u S : y qualities which appear to the senses, either 
t he “ UKS whldl P'oduced it, or the eflects which will ariie from 

0,,r rea »»- unassisted by experience, ever draw any 
nee concerning real existence and matter of fact. 

is proposition, that causes and effects are discoverable, not by 
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reason but by experience, will readily be admitted with regard to 
such objects, as we remember to have once been altogether unknown 
to us; since we must be conscious of the utter inability, which wc 
then lay under, of foretelling what would arise from them. Present 
two smooth pieces or marble to a man who has no tincture of 
natural philosophy; he will never discover that they will adhere 
together in such a manner as to require great force to separate 
them in a direct line, while they make so small a resistance to a 
lateral pressure. Such events, as bear little analogy to the common 
course of nature, are also readily confessed to be known only by 
experience; nor does any man imagine that the explosion of gun¬ 
powder, or the attraction of a loadstone, could ever be discovered 
by arguments a priori. In like manner, when an effect is supposed 
to depend upon an intricate machinery or secret structure of parts, 
we make no difficulty in attributing all our knowledge of it to 
experience. Who will assert that he can give tthe ultimate reason, 
why milk or bread is proper nourishment for a man, not for a lion 
or a tiger? 

But the same truth may not appear, at first sight, to have the 
same evidence with regard to events, which have become familiar 
to us from our first appearance in the world, which bear a close 
analogy to the whole course of nature, and which are supposed to 
depend on the simple qualities of objects, without any secret 
structure of parts. We are apt to imagine that we could discover 
these effects by the mere operation of our reason, without 
experience. We fancy, that were we brought on a sudden into 
this world, we could at first have inferred that one billiard-ball 
would communicate motion to another upon impulse; and that we 
needed not to have waited for the event, in order to pronounce 
with certainty concerning it. Such is the influence of custom that, 
where it is strongest, it not only covers our natural ignorance, but 
even conceals itself, and seems not to take place, merely because 

it is found in the highest degree. 

But to convince us that all the laws of nature, and all the opera¬ 
tions of bodies without exception, are known only by experience, 
the following reflections may, perhaps, suffice. Were any object 
presented to us, and were we required to pronounce concerning 
the effect, which will result from it, without consulting past 
observation; after what manner, I beseech you, must the min 
proceed in this operation? It must invent or imagine some event, 
which it ascribes to the object as its effect; and it is plain that t is 
invention must be entirely arbitrary. The mind can never possi y 
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find the effect in the supposed cause, by the most accurate scrutiny 

and examination. For the effect is totally different from the cause, 

and consequently can never be discovered in it. Motion in the 

second billiard-ball is a quite distinct event from motion in the 

first, nor is there anything in the one to suggest the smallest hint 

of the other. A stone or piece of metal raised into the air, and 

left without any support, immediately falls: but to consider the 

matter a priori, is there anything we discover in this situation which 

can beget the idea of a downward, rather than an upward, or any 
other motion, in the stone or metal? 

And as the first imagination or invention of a particular effect, 
in all natural operations, is arbitrary, where we consult not 
experience; so must we also esteem the supposed tie or connection 
between the cause and effect, which binds them together, and 
renders it impossible that any other effect could result from the 
operation of that cause. When I see, for instance, a billiard-ball 
ovngin a straight line towards another; even suppose motion in 
he second ball should be accident be suggested to me, as the result 

rliff eir , COntact or im pulse; may I not conceive, that a hundred 

b^Th TS mi6ht 35 Wdl f ° ll0W fr ° m that cause? Ma y not 

return in a straight line, or leap off from the second in any line 
Why theTsh 15 these . su PP ositions are consistent and conceivable. 

consislent „ r ° d ^ T '° ° ne ' which is no -ore 
will never be th3n th ® ^ M ° Ur reasonin g s a P™ri 

In a word th 6 ° Sh ° W US any foundation for th' s preference. 
It could not’ h h en ' f evcr y effect is a distinct event from its cause. 

invention o ’ n er i re ’ b f discovered in the cause, and the first 

And even after P '° n ° f lt [ a P nori - must be entirely arbitrary. 

must appear equal'lVS ’ ^ con J unction ° f Jt With the cause 

effects which tn Y bl rary ' Slnce there are always many other 

In vain therefore^"!/ 1115 * Seem fU ” y aS consistent and natural, 
or infer’ JZ Sh ° ulld we P retend to determine any single event 

and exSc C e aUSe " ^ With ° Ut the existence of observation 
ratkmaT and modetf 'Zl ** n ° P hiloso P her ' who is 

cause of any natural on pre ended to assign the ultimate 

that power wh^ nroT "' °- t0 $h0W distinctl y the actio " of 

Principles’, produdive of f u ^ reason is to reduce the 

and to resolve the m 03 ura ^ 1 phenomena, to a greater simplicity, 
resolve the many particular effects into a few general causes, 
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by means of reasonings from analogy, experience, and observation. 
But as to the causes of these general causes, we should in vain 
attempt their discovery; nor shall we ever be able to satisfy our¬ 
selves, by any particular explication of them. These ultimate 
springs and principles are totally shut up from human curiosity 
and enquiry. Elasticity, gravity, cohesion of parts, communication 
of motion by impulse; these are probably the ultimate causes and 
principles which we shall ever discover in nature; and we may 
esteem ourselves sufficiently happy, if, by accurate enquiry and 
reasoning, we can trace up the particular phenomena to, or near to, 
these general principles. The most perfect philosophy of the natural 
kind only staves off our ignorance a little longer: as perhaps the 
most perfect philosophy of the moral or metaphysical kind serves 
only to discover larger portions of it. Thus the observation of 
human blindness and weakness is the result of all philosophy, and 
meets us at every turn, in spite of our endeavours to elude or 
avoid it. 

Nor is geometry, when taken into the assistance of natural 
philosophy, ever able to remedy this defect, or lead us into the 
knowledge of ultimate causes, by all that accuracy of reasoning 
for which it is so justly celebrated. Every part of mixed mathe¬ 
matics proceeds upon the supposition that certain laws are 
established by nature in her operations; and abstract reasonings 
are employed, either to assist experience in the discovery of these 
laws, or to determine their influence in particular instances, where 
it depends upon any precise degree of distance and quantity. Thus, 
it is a law of motion, discovered by experience, that the moment 
or force of any body in motion is in the compound ratio or propor¬ 
tion of its solid contents and its velocity; and consequently, that a 
small force may remove the greatest obstacle or raise the greatest 
weight, if, by any contrivance or machinery, we can increase the 
velocity of that force, so as to make it an overmatch for its anta¬ 
gonist. Geometry assists us in the application of this law, by giving 
us the just dimensions of all the parts and figures which can enter 
into any species of machine; but still the discovery of the law itself 
is owing merely to experience, and all the abstract reasonings m 
the world could never lead us one step towards the knowledge of it. 
When we reason a priori, and consider merely any object or cause, 
as it appears to the mind, independent of all observation, it never 
could suggest to us the notion of any distinct object, such as its 
effect; much less, show us the inseparable and inviolable connection 
between them. A man must be very sagacious who could discover 
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by reasoning that crystal is the effect of heat, and ice of cold, 
without being previously acquainted with the operation of these 
qualities. 


SECTION VII 

OF THE IDEA OF NECESSARY CONNECTION 

To be fully acquainted with the idea of power or necessary 
connection, let us examine its impression; and in order to find the 
impression with greater certainty, let us search for it in all the 
sources, from which it may possibly be derived. 

When we look about us towards external objects, and consider 
the operation of causes, we are never able, in a single instance, 
to discover any power or necessary connection; any quality, which 
binds the effect to the cause, and renders the one an infallible 
consequence of the other. We only find, that the one does actually, 
in fact, follow the other. The impulse of one billiard-ball is 
attended with motion in the second. This is the whole that appears 
1o the outward senses. The mind feels no sentiment or inward 
impression from this succession of objects: Consequently, there is 
not, in any single, particular instance of cause and effect, any 
thing which can suggest the idea of power or necessary connection. 

From the first appearance of an object, we never can conjecture 
what effect will result from it. But were the power or energy of 
any cause discoverable by the mind, we could foresee the effect, 
even without experience; and might, at first, pronounce with 
certainty concerning it, by mere dint of thought and reasoning. 

In reality, there is no part of matter, that does ever, by its 
sensible qualities, discover any power or energy, or give us ground 
to imagine, that it could produce any thing, or be followed by 
any other object, which we could denominate its effect. Solidity, 
extension, motion; these qualities are all complete in themselves, 
and never point out any other event which may result from them. 
The scenes of the universe are continually shifting, and one object 
follows another in an uninterrupted succession; but the power of 
force, which actuates the whole machine, is entirely concealed from 
us, and never discovers itself in any of the sensible qualities of body. 
We know, that, in fact, heat is a constant attendant of flame; but 
what is the connection between them, we have no room so much 
as to conjecture or imagine. It is impossible, therefore, that the 
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idea of power can be derived from the contemplation of bodies, in 
single instances of their operation; because no bodies ever discover 
any power, which can be the original of this idea. 1 

Since, therefore, external objects as they appear to the senses, 
give us no idea of power or necessary connection, by their opera¬ 
tion in particular instances, let us see, whether this idea be derived 
from reflection on the operations of our own minds, and be copied 
from any internal impression. It may be said, that we are every 
moment conscious of internal power; while we feel, that, by the 
simple command of our will, we can move the organs of our body, 
or direct the faculties of our mind. An act of volition produces 
motion in our limbs, or raises a new idea in our imagination. This 
influence of the will we know by consciousness. Hence we acquire 
the idea of power or energy; and are certain, that we ourselves and 
all other intelligent beings are possessed of power. This idea, then, 
is an idea of reflection, since it arises from reflecting on the opera¬ 
tions of our own mind, and on the command which is exercised by 
will, both over the organs of the body and faculties of the soul. 

We shall proceed to examine this pretension; and first with regard 
to the influence of volition over the organs of the body. This 
influence, we may observe, is a fact, which, like all other natural 
events, can be known only by experience, and can never be foreseen 
from any apparent energy or power in the cause, which connects 
it with the effect, and renders the one an infallible consequence of 
the other. The motion of our body follows upon the command of 
our will. Of this we are every moment conscious. But the means, 
by which this is effected; the energy, by which the will performs 
so extraordinary an operation; of this we are so far from being 
immediately conscious, that it must for ever escape our most 
diligent enquiry. 

For first', is there any principle in all nature more mysferious 
than the union of soul with body; by which a supposed spiritua 
substance acquires such an influence over a material one, that t e 
most refined thought is able to actuate the grossest matter? Were 
we empowered, by a secret wish, to remove mountains, or contro 
the planets in their orbit; this extensive authority would not c 
more extraordinary, nor more beyond our comprehension. I u 

1 Mr. Locke, in his chapter of power, says that, finding from ex P er *^^ 
that there are several new productions in matter, and concluding tna 
must somewhere be a power capable of producing them, we arrive a 
by this reasoning at the idea of power. But no reasoning can ever give 
new, original, simple idea; as this philosopher himself confesses, 
therefore, can never be the origin of that idea. 
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if by consciousness we perceived any power or energy in the will, 
we must know this power; we must know its connection with the 
effect; we must know the secret union of soul and body, and the 
nature of both these substances; by which the one is able to operate, 
in so many instances, upon the other. 

Secondly, We are not able to move all the organs of the body 

with a like authority; though we cannot assign any reason besides 

experience, for so remarkable a difference between one and the 

other. Why has the will an influence over the tongue and fingers, 

not over the heart or liver? This question would never embarrass 

us, were we conscious of a power in the former case, not in the 

latter. We should then perceive, independent of experience, why 

over the organs of the body is circumscribed 

within such particular limits. Being in that case fully acquainted 

w r ith the power or force, by which it operates, w'e should also know, 

why its influence reaches precisely to such boundaries, and no 
farther. 


A man, suddenly struck with palsy in the leg or arm, or who 
had newly lost those members, frequently endeavours at first to 
move them, and employ them in their usual offices. Here he is as 
much conscious of power to command such limbs, as a man in 
perfect health is conscious of power to actuate any member which 
remains in its natural state and condition. But consciousness never 
deceives. Consequently, neither in the one case nor in the other, 


are we ever conscious of any power. We learn the influence of 
our will from experience alone. And experience only teaches us, 
how one event constantly follows another; without instructing us in 
the secret connection, which binds them together, and renders them 

inseparable. 


Thirdly, We learn from anatomy, that the immediate object of 
power in voluntary motion, is not the member itself which is 
moved, but certain muscles, and nerves, and animal spirits, and, 
per aps, something still more minute and more unknown, through 
which the motion is successively propagated, ere it reach the 
member itself whose motion is the immediate object of volition. 

an there be a more certain proof, that the power, by which this 
w 10 e operation is performed, so far from being directly and fully 
nown by an inward sentiment or consciousness, is, to the last 
C £ ree , mysterious and unintelligible? Here the mind wills a 
certain event: immediately another event, unknown to ourselves, 
an totally different from the one intended, is produced: this event 
produces another, equally unknown: till at last, through a long 
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succession, the desired event is produced. But if the original power 
were felt, it must be known: were it known, its effect must also be 
known; since all power is relative to its effect. And vice versa, if 
the effect be not known, the power cannot be known nor felt. How 
indeed can we be conscious of a power to move our limbs, when 
we have no such power; but only that to move certain animal 
spirits, which, though they produce at last the motion of our limbs, 
yet operate in such a manner as is wholly beyond our 
comprehension? 

We may, therefore, conclude from the whole, I hope, without 
any temerity, though with assurance; that our idea of power is not 
copied from any sentiment or consciousness of power within 
ourselves, when we give rise to animal motion, or apply our limbs 
to their proper use and office. That their motion follows the 
command of the will is a matter of common experience, like other 
natural events: but the power or energy by which this is effected, 
like that in other natural events, is unknown and inconceivable. 


Shall we then assert, that we are conscious of a power or energy 
in our own minds, when, by an act or command of our will, we 
raise up a new idea, fix the mind to the contemplation of it, turn 
it on all sides, and at last dismiss it for some other idea, when we 
think that we have surveyed it with sufficient accuracy? I believe 
the same arguments will prove, that even this command of the will 


gives us no real idea of force or energy. 

First , It must be allowed, that, when we know a power, we know 
that very circumstance in the cause, by which it is enabled to 
produce the effect: for these are supposed to be synonimous. We 
must, therefore, know both the cause and effect, and the relation 
between them. But do we pretend to be acquainted with the nature 
oi the human soul and the nature of an idea, or the aptitude of t e 
one to produce the other? This is a real creation; a production o 

1 It may be pretended, that the resistance which we meet with in 
obliging us frequently to exert our force, and call up all our powe , 
gives us the idea of force and power. It is this nisus , or strong e ’ 

of which this idea is copied. But, Erst, we attribute power to a vast nun 
of objects, where we never can suppose this resistance or exertion 0 t0 
take place; to the Supreme Being, who never meets with any resi . ’ fl( j 

the mind in its command over its ideas and limbs, in common 8 

motion, where the effect follows immediately upon the will, ' v,tnou { 
exertion or summoning up of force; to inanimate matter, ' V nHfnvolir to 
capable of this sentiment. Secondly, This sentiment of an {o ll oWS 

overcome resistance has no known connection with any eve . k oW . 

it we know by experience; but could not know it a priori. It must, 
ever be confessed" that the animal nuns, which we expenence hough t 
can afford no accurate precise idea of power, enters very much into 
vulgar, inaccurate idea, which is formed of it. 
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something out of nothing: which implies a power so great, that it 
may seem, at first sight, beyond the reach of any being, less than 
infinite. At least it must be owned, that such a power is not felt, 
nor known, nor even conceivable by the mind. We only feel the 
event, namely, the existence of an idea, consequent to a command 
of the will: but the manner in which this operation is performed, 
the power by which it is produced, is entirely beyond our 
comprehension. 

Secondly, The command of the mind over itself is limited, as 
well as its command over the body; and these limbs are not known 
by reason, or any acquaintance with the nature of cause and effect, 
but only by experience and observation, as in all other natural 
events and in the operation of external objects. Our authority 
over our sentiments and passions is much weaker than that over 
our ideas; and even the latter authority is circumscribed within 
very narrow boundaries. Will any one pretend to assign the ultimate 
reason of these boundaries, or show why the power is deficient in 
one case, not in another. 

Thirdly, This self-command is very different at different times. 
A man in health possesses more of it than one languishing with 
sickness. We are more master of our thoughts in the morning than 
in the evening: fasting, than after a full meal. Can we give any 
reason for these variations, except experience? Where then is the 
power, of which we pretend to be conscious? Is there not here, 
either in a spiritual or material substance, or both, some secret 
mechanism or structure of parts, upon which the effect depends, 
and which, being entirely unknown to us, renders the power or 
energy of the will equally unknown and incomprehensible? 

Volition is surely an act of the mind, with which we are suffi¬ 
ciently acquainted. Reflect upon it. Consider it on all sides. Do 
you find anything in it like this creative power, by which it raises 
from nothing a new idea, and with a kind of Fiat, imitates the 
omnipotence of its Maker, if I may be allowed so to speak, who 
called forth into existence all the various scenes of nature? So far 
from being conscious of this energy in the will, it requires as certain 
experience as that of which we are possessed, to convince us that 

such extraordinary effects do ever result from a simple act of 
volition. 
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SECTION XII 


OF THE ACADEMICAL OR SCEPTICAL PHILOSOPHY 

It seems to me, that the only objects of the abstract science or 
of demonstration are quantity and number, and that all attempts 
to extend this more perfect species of knowledge beyond these 
bounds are mere sophistry and illusion. As the component parts 
of quantity and number are entirely similar, their relations become 
intricate and involved; and nothing can be more curious, as well 
as useful, than to trace, by a variety of mediums, their equality 
or inequality, through their different appearances. But as all other 
ideas are clearly distinct and different from each other, we can 
never advance farther, by our utmost scrutiny, than to observe 
this diversity, and, by an obvious reflection, pronounce one thing 
not to be another. Or if there be any difficulty in these decisions, 
it proceeds entirely from the undeterminate meaning of words, 
which is corrected by juster definitions. That the square of the 
hypothenuse is equal to the squares of the other two sides, canno 
be known, let the terms be ever so exactly defined, without a train 
of reasoning and enquiry. But to convince us of this proposition, 
that where there is no property, there can he no injustice, it is on y 
necessary to define the terms, and explain injustice to be a violation 
of property. This proposition is, indeed, nothing but a 
imperfect definition. It is the same case with all those preten 
syllogistical reasonings, which may be found in every branch o 
learning, except the sciences of quantity and number; arid these 
may safely, I think, be pronounced the only proper obj 

knowledge and demonstration. • t _ 

All other enquiries of men regard only matter of fact 
ence; and these are evidently incapable of demonstration. Wh 
,s may not be. No negation of a fact can involve a contradict^ 
The non-existence of any being, without exception, is 

distinct an idea as its existence. The proposi on, t e llieible, 
it not to be, however false, is no less <conceivable ^ 

than that which affirms it to be. The case is ^ not truCi 

sciences properly so called. Every proposition, . /. : s 

FSSSJX and unintelligible. That the 
equal to the half of to. is a false proposthon 
distinctly conceived. But that the Caesar, 
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or any being never existed, may be a false proposition, but still 
is perfectly conceivable, and implies no contradiction. 

The existence, therefore, of any being can only be proved by 
arguments from its cause or its effect; and these arguments are 
founded entirely on experience. If we reason a priori, anything 
may appear able to produce anything. The falling of a pebble 
may, for aught we know, extinguish the sun; or the wish of a man 
control the planets in their orbits. It is only experience, which 
teaches us the nature and bounds of cause and effect, and enables 
us to infer the existence of one object from that of another . 1 Such 
is the foundation of moral reasoning, which forms the greater part 
of human knowledge, and is the source of all human action and 
behaviour. 

Moral reasonings are either concerning particular or general facts. 
All deliberations in life regard the former; as also all disquisitions 
in history, chronology, geography, and astronomy. 

The sciences, which treat of general facts, are politics, natural 
philosophy, physic, chemistry, etc., where the qualities, causes and 
effects of a whole species of objects are enquired into. 

Divinity or Theology, as it proves the existence of a Deity, and 
the immortality of souls, is composed partly of reasonings concern¬ 
ing particular, partly concerning general facts. It has a foundation 
in reason, so far as it is supported by experience. But its best and 
most solid foundation is faith and divine revelation. 

Morals and criticism are not so properly objects of the under¬ 
standing as of taste and sentiment. Beauty, whether moral or 
natural, is felt, more properly than perceived. Or if we reason 
concerning it, and endeavour to fix its standard, we regard a new 
fact, to wit, the general tastes of mankind, or some such fact, 
which may be the object of reasoning and enquiry. 

When we run over libraries, persuaded of these principles, what 
avoc must we make? If we take in our hand any volume; of 
divinity or school metaphysics, for instance; let us ask, Does it 
contain any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number ? 
- o oes it contain any experimental reasoning concerning matter 
0/ fact and existence ? No. Commit it then to the flames: for it 
can contain nothing but sophistry and illusion. 


which thVr^ P ? US m ? Xim ° f the ancient P hil °sophy, Ex nihilo, nihil fit, by 
to this o i ° f ™* tter , was eluded, ceases to be a maxim, according 

matter- P but ? V ' , Not ° nly the wil1 of the su P reme Being create 

cieate 'it 1 1^1, we know fl priori ‘ the wil1 o{ an Y oth er being might 

assign * y other cause, that the most whimsical imagination can 
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TT HE PASSAGES which follow are excerpts 
from three chapters of the Essay on the Intellec¬ 
tual Powers of Man. They have been chosen not 
so much to illustrate Reid's own philosophical 
views as for the bearing that they have on certain 
doctrines of Locke, Berkeley and Hume. 



ON THE 

INTELLECTUAL POWERS OF MAN 

ESSAY II 

XIV— Reflections on the Common Theory of Ideas. XVI— 
Of Sensation. XVII— Of the Objects of Perception; and 

First, of Primary and Secondary Qualities 


CHAPTER XIV 

REFLECTIONS ON THE COMMON THEORY OF IDEAS 

After so long a detail of the sentiments of philosophers, ancient 
and modern, concerning ideas, it may seem presumptuous to call 
in ( l ues ^ on their existence. But no philosophical opinion, however 
ancient, however generally received, ought to rest upon authority. 
There is no presumption in requiring evidence for it, or in regulating 
our belief by the evidence we can find. 

To prevent mistakes, the reader must again be reminded, that if 
y ideas are meant only the acts or operations of our minds in 
perceiving, remembering, or imagining objects, I am far from 
calling in question the existence of those acts; we are conscious of 
them every day and every hour of life; and I believe no man of a 
sound mind ever doubted of the real existence of the operations 
of mind, of which he is conscious. Nor is it to be doubted that, 
y the faculties which God has given us, we can conceive things 
at are absent, as well as perceive those that are within the reach 
o our senses; and that such conceptions may be more or less 
distinct, and more or less lively and strong. We have reason to 
ascribe to the all-knowing and all-perfect Being distinct conceptions 

° f * ln & s ex istent and possible, and of all their relations; and 
1 ese conceptions are called his eternal ideas, there ought to be 
no dispute among philosophers about a word. 

The ideas, of whose existence I require the proof, are not the 
operations of any mind, but supposed objects of those operations. 
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They are not perception, remembrance, or conception, but things 
that are said to be perceived, or remembered, or imagined. 

Nor do I dispute the existence of what the vulgar call the objects 
of perception. These, by all who acknowledge their existence, are 
called real things, not ideas. But philosophers maintain that, 
besides these, there arc immediate objects of perception in the 
mind itself; that, for instance, we do not see the sun immediately, 
but an idea; or, as Mr. Hume calls it, an impression in our own 
minds. This idea is said to be the image, the resemblance, the 
representative of the sun, if there be a sun. It is from the existence 
of the idea that we must infer the existence of the sun. But the 
idea, being immediately perceived, there can be no doubt, as 
philosophers think, of its existence. 

In like manner, when I remember, or when I imagine anything, 
all men acknowledge that there must be something that is remem¬ 
bered, or that is imagined; that is; some object of those operations. 
The object remembered must be something that did exist in time 
past; the object imagined may be something that never existed. 
But, say the philosophers, besides these objects which all men 
acknowledge, there is a more immediate object which really exists 
in the mind at the same time we remember or imagine. This object 
is an idea or image of thing remembered or imagined. 

The first reflection I would make on this philosophical opinion is, 
that it is directly contrary to the universal sense of men who have 
not been instructed in philosophy. When we see the sun or moon, 
we have no doubt that the very objects which we immediately 
see are very far distant from us, and from one another. We have 
not the least doubt that this is the sun and moon which God created 
some thousands of years ago, and which have continued to perform 
their revolutions in the heavens ever since. But how are we 
astonished when the philosopher informs us that we are mistaken 
in all this; that the sun and moon which we see are not, as we 
imagine, many miles distant from us, and from each other, but 
that they are in our own mind; that they had no existence before 
we saw them, and will have none when we cease to perceive and 
to think of them; because the objects we perceive are only ideas 
in our own minds, which can have no existence a moment longer 
than we think of them! 

If a plain man, uninstructed in philosophy, has faith to receive 
these mysteries, how great must be his astonishment! He is 
brought into a new world, where everything he sees, tastes, or 
touches, is an idea—a fleeting kind of being which he can conjure 
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into existence, or can annihilate in the twinkling of an eye. 

After his mind is somewhat composed, it will be natural for him 
to ask his philosophical instructor, Pray, sir, are there then no 
substantial and permanent beings called the sun and moon, which 
continue to exist whether we think of them or not? 

Here the philosophers differ. Mr. Locke, and those that were 
before him, will answer to this question, that it is very true there 
are substantial and permanent beings called the sun and moon; 
but they never appear to us in their own person, but by theii 
representatives, the ideas in our own minds, and we know nothing 
of them but what we can gather from those ideas. 

Bishop Berkeley and Mr. Hume would give a different answer to 
the question proposed. They would assure the querist that it is a 
vulgar error, a mere prejudice of the ignorant and unlearned, to 
think that there are any permanent and substantial beings called 
the sun and moon; that the heavenly bodies, our own bodies, and 
all bodies whatsoever, are nothing but ideas in our minds; and that 
there can be nothing like the ideas of one mind, but the ideas of 
another mind. 

There is nothing in nature but minds and ideas, says the Bishop; 
nay, says Mr. Hume, there is nothing in nature but ideas only; 
for what we call a mind is nothing but a train of ideas connected 
by certain relations between themselves. 

In this representation of the theory of ideas, there is nothing 
exaggerated or misrepresented, as far as I am able to judge; and 
surely nothing farther is necessary to show that, to the uninstructed 
in philosophy, it must appear extravagant and visionary, and most 
contrary to the dictates of common understanding. 

There is the less need of any farther proof of this, that it is very 
amply acknowledged by Mr. Hume in his Essay on the Academical 
or Sceptical Philosophy. “ It seems evident," says he, " that 
men are carried, by a natural instinct or prepossession, to repose 
faith in their senses; and that, without any reasoning, or even 
almost before the use of reason, we always suppose an external 
universe, which depends not on our perception, but would exist 
though we and every sensible creature were absent or annihilated. 
Even the animal creation are governed by a like opinion, and 
preserve this belief of external objects in all their thoughts, designs, 
and actions." 

It seems also evident that, when men follow this blind and 
powerful instinct of nature, they always suppose the very images 
presented by the senses to be the external objects, and never 
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entertain any suspicion that the one are nothing but representations 
of the other. This very table which we see white, and feel hard, 
is believed to exist independent of our perception, and to be some¬ 
thing external to the mind which perceives it; our presence bestows 
not being upon it; our absence annihilates it not; it preserves its 
existence uniform and entire, independent of the situation of intelli¬ 
gent beings who perceive or contemplate it. 

But this universal and primary notion of all men is soon 
destroyed by the slightest philosophy, which teaches us that nothing 
can ever be present to the mind, but an image or perception; and 
that the senses are only the inlets through which these images are 
received, without being ever able to produce any immediate 
intercourse between the mind and the object." 

It is therefore acknowledged by this philosopher, to be a natural 
instinct or prepossession, an universal and primary opinion of all 
men, a primary instinct of nature, that the objects which we 
immediately perceive by our senses, are not images in our minds, 
but external objects, and that their existence is independent of us 
and our perception. 

In this acknowledgment, Mr. Hume indeed seems to me more 
generous, and even more ingenuous than Bishop Berkeley, who 
would persuade us that his opinion does not oppose the vulgar 
opinion, but only that of the philosophers; and that the external 
existence of a material world is a philosophical hypothesis, and not 
the natural dictate of our perceptive powers. The Bishop shows a 
timidity of engaging such an adversary, as a primary and universal 
opinion of all men. He is rather fond to court its patronage. But 
the philosopher intrepidly gives a defiance to this antagonist, and 



aprum aut fulvum descendere monte leonem. After all, I suspect 
that a philosopher who wages war with this adversary, will find 
himself in the same condition as a mathematician who should 
undertake to demonstrate that there is no truth in the axioms of 
mathematics. 

A second reflection upon this subject is—that the authors who 
have treated of ideas, have generally taken existence for granted, 
as a thing that could not be called in question; and such arguments 
as they have mentioned incidentally, in order to prove it, seem 
too weak to support the conclusion. 

Mr. Locke, in the introduction to his Essay, tells us, that he uses 
the word idea to signify whatever is the immediate object of thought; 
and then adds, " I presume it will be easily granted me that there 
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arc such ideas in men’s minds; every one is conscious of them in 
himself; and men’s words and actions will satisfy him that they are 
in others.” I am indeed conscious of perceiving, remembering, 
imagining; but that the objects of these operations are images in 
my mind, I am not conscious. I am satisfied by men’s words and 
actions, that they often perceive the same objects which I perceive, 
which could not be, if those objects were ideas in their own minds. 

There is an argument which is hinted at by several authors, which 
deserves to be more seriously considered. As I find it most clearly 
expressed and most fully urged by Dr. Samuel Clarke, I shall give 
it in his words, in his second reply to Leibnitz, “ The soul, without 
being present to the images of the things perceived, could not 
possibly perceive them. A living substance can only there perceive, 
where it is present, either to the things themselves (as the omni¬ 
present God is to the whole universe) or to the images of things, 
as the soul is in its proper sensorium." 

That nothing can act immediately where it is not, I think must 
be admitted; for I agree with Sir Isaac Newton, that power without 
substance is inconceivable. It is a consequence of this, that nothing 
can be acted upon immediately where the agent is not present; 
let this, therefore, be granted. To make the reasoning conclusive, 
it is farther necessary, that, when we perceive objects, either they 
act upon us, or we act upon them. This does not appear self- 
evident, nor have I ever met with any proof of it. I shall briefly 
offer the reasons why I think it ought not to be admitted. 

When we say that one being acts upon another, we mean that 
some power or force is exerted by the agent, which produces, or 
has a tendency to produce, a change in the thing acted upon. If 
this be the meaning of the phrase, as I conceive it is, there appears 
no reason for asserting that, in perception, either the object acts 
upon the mind, or the mind upon the object. 

An object, in being perceived, does not act at all. I perceive 
the walls of the room where I sit; but they are perfectly inactive, 
and therefore act not upon the mind. To be perceived, is what 
logicians call an external denomination, which implies neither 
action nor quality in the object perceived. Nor could men ever 
have gone into this notion, that perception is owing to some action 
of the object upon the mind, were it not that we are so prone to 
form our notions of the mind from some similitude we conceive 
between it and body. Thought in the mind is conceived to have 
some analogy to motion in a body; and, as a body is put in motion, 
by being acted upon by some other body; so we are apt to think 
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the mind is made to perceive, by some impulse it receives from the 
object. But reasonings, drawn from such analogies, ought never to 
be trusted. They are, indeed, the cause of most of our errors with 
regard to the mind. And we might as well conclude, that minds 
may be measured by feet and inches, or weighed by ounces and 
drachms, because bodies have those properties. 

I see as little reason, in the second place, to believe that in 
perception the mind acts upon the object. To perceive an object 
is one thing, to act upon it is another; nor is the last at all included 
in the first. To say that I act upon the wall by looking at it, is an 
abuse of language, and has no meaning. Logicians distinguish two 
kinds of operations of mind: the first kind produces no effect 
without the mind; the last does. The lirst they call immanent acts, 
the second transitive. All intellectual operations belong to the first 
class; they produce no effect upon any external object. But, 
without having recourse to logical distinctions, every man of 
common sense knows, that to think of an object, and to act upon 
it, are very different things. 

As we have, therefore, no evidence that, in perception, the 
minds acts upon the object, or the object upon the mind, but strong 
reasons to the contrary, Dr. Clarke’s argument against our 
perceiving external objects immediately falls to the ground. 

There remains only one other argument that I have been able to 
find urged against our perceiving external objects immediately. It 
is proposed by Mr. Hume, who, in the essay already quoted, after 
acknowledging that it is an universal and primary opinion of all 
men, that we perceive external objects immediately, subjoins what 
follows: — 

But this universal and primary opinion of all men is soon 
destroyed by the slightest philosophy, which teaches us that nothing 
can ever be present to the mind but an image or perception; and 
that the senses are only the inlets through which these images are 
received, without being ever able to produce any immediate inter¬ 
course between the mind and the object. The table, which we see, 
seems to diminish as we remove farther from it; but the real table, 
which exists independent of us, suffers no alteration. It was, 
therefore, nothing but its image which was present to the mind. 
These are the obvious dictates of reason; and no man who reflects 
ever doubted that the existences which we consider, when we say 
this house and that tree, are nothing but perceptions in the mind, 
and fleeting copies and representations of other existences, which 
remain uniform and independent. So far, then, we are necessitated, 
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by reasoning, to depart from the primary instincts of nature, and 
to embrace anew system with regard to the evidence of our senses.” 

We have here a remarkable conflict between two contradictory 
opinions, wherein all mankind are engaged. On the one side stand 
all the vulgar, who are unpractised in philosophical researches, 
and guided by the uncorrupted primary instincts of nature. On 
the other side stand all the philosophers, ancient and modern; every 
man, without exception, who reflects. In this division, to my 
great humiliation, I find myself classed with the vulgar. 

The passage now quoted is all I have found in Mr. Hume's 
writings upon this point; and, indeed, there is more reasoning in 
it than I have found in any other author; I shall, therefore, 
examine it minutely. 

First, he tells us that “ this universal and primary opinion of 
all men is soon destroyed by the slightest philosophy, which teaches 
us that nothing can ever be present to the mind but an image or 
perception.” 

The phrase of being present to the mind has some obscurity; but 
I conceive he means being an immediate object of thought; and 
immediate object, for instance, of perception, of memory, or of 
imagination. If this be the meaning (and it is the only pertinent 
one I can think of) there is no more in this passage but an assertion 
of the proposition to be proved, and an assertion that philosophy 
teaches it. If this be so, I beg leave to dissent from philosophy 
till she gives me reason for what she teaches. 

He tells us, in the next place, ” That the senses are only the 
inlets through which these images are received.” 

I know that Aristotle and the schoolmen taught that images or 
species flow from objects, and are let in by the senses, and strike 
upon the mind; but this has been so effectually refuted by Des 
Cartes, by Malebranche, and many others, that nobody now pre¬ 
tends to defend it. Reasonable men consider it as one of the most 
unintelligible and unmeaning parts of the ancient system. To what 
cause is it owing that modem philosophers are so prone to fall 
back into this hypothesis, as if they really believed it? For, of this 
proneness I could give many instances besides this of Mr. Hume; 
and I take the cause to be, that images in the mind, and images 
let in by the senses, are so nearly allied, and so strictly connected, 
that they must stand or fall together. Ihe old system consistently 
maintained both: but the new system has rejected the doctrine of 
images let in by the senses, holding, nevertheless, that there arc 
images in the mind; and, having made this unnatural divorce of 
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two doctrines which ought not to be put asunder, that which they 
have retained often leads them back involuntarily to that which 
they have rejected. 

Mr. Hume surely did not seriously believe that an image of 
sound is let in by the ear, an image of smell by the nose, an image 
of hardness and softness, of solidity and resistance, by the touch. 
For, besides the absurdity of the thing, which has often been shown, 
Mr. Hume, and all modem philosophers, maintain that the images 
which are the immediate objects of perception have no existence 
when they are not perceived; whereas, if they were let in by the 
senses, they must be, before they are perceived, and have a separate 
existence. 

He tells us, farther, that philosophy teaches that the senses are 
unable to produce any immediate intercourse between the mind and 
the object. Here, I still require the reasons that philosophy gives 
for this; for, to my apprehension, I immediately perceive external 
objects, and this, I conceive, is the immediate intercourse here 
meant. 

Hitherto I see nothing that can be called an argument. Perhaps 
it was intended only for illustration. The argument, the only 
argument, follows: — 

The table which we see, seems to diminish as we remove farther 
from it; but the real table, which exists independent of it, suffers 
no alteration. It was, therefore, nothing but its image which was 
presented to the mind. These are obvious dictates of reason. 

To judge of the strength of this argument, it is necessary to attend 
to a distinction which is familiar to those who are conversant in 
the mathematical sciences—I mean the distinction between real 
and apparent magnitude. The real magnitude of a line is measured 
by some known measure of length—as inches, feet, or miles; the 
real magnitude of a surface or solid, by known measures of surface 
or of capacity. This magnitude is an object of touch only, and 
not of sight; nor could we even have had any conception of it, 
without the sense of touch; and Bishop Berkeley, on that account, 
calls it tangible magnitude. 

Apparent magnitude is measured by the angle which an object 
subtends at the eye. Supposing two right lines drawn from the 
eye to the extremities of the object making an angle, of which the 
object is the subtense, the apparent magnitude is measured by this 
angle. This apparent magnitude is an object of sight, and not of 

touch. Bishop Berkeley calls it visible magnitude. 

If it is asked what is the apparent magnitude of the sun's diameter, 
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the answer is, that it is about thirty-one minutes of a degree. But, 
if it is asked what is the real magnitude of the sun’s diameter, the 
answer must be, so many thousand miles, or so many diameters 
of the earth. From which it is evident that the real magnitude, 
and apparent magnitude, are things of a different nature, though 
the name of magnitude is given to both. The first has three dimen¬ 
sions, the last only two; the first is measured by a line, the last by 
an angle. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the real magnitude 
of a body must continue unchanged, while the body is unchanged. 
This we grant. But is it likewise evident, that the apparent magni¬ 
tude must continue the same while the body is unchanged? So far 
otherwise, that every man who knows anything of mathematics can 
easily demonstrate, that the same individual object, remaining in 
the same place, and unchanged, must necessarily vary in its 
apparent magnitude, according as the point from which it is seen is 
more or less distant; and that its apparent length or breadth will 
be nearly in a reciprocal proportion to the distance of the spectator. 
This is as certain as the principles of geometry. 

We must likewise attend to this—that, though the real magnitude 

of a body is not originally an object of sight, but of touch, yet we 

learn by experience to judge of the real magnitude in many cases 

by sight. We learn by experience to judge of the distance of a 

body from the eye within certain limits; and, from its distance and 

apparent magnitude taken together, we learn to judge of its real 
magnitude. 

And this kind of judgment, by being repeated every hour and 

almost every minute of our lives, becomes, when we are grown up, 

so ready and so habitual, that it very much resembles the original 

perceptions of our senses, and may not improperly be called 
acquired perception. 

Whether we call it judgment or acquired perception is a verbal 
difference. But it is evident that, by means of it, we often discover 
by one sense things which are properly and naturally the objects of 
another. Thus I can say, without impropriety, I hear a drum, I 
hear a great bell, or I hear a small bell; though it is certain that 
the figure or size of the sounding body is not originally an object 
of hearing. In like manner, we learn by experience how a body 
of such a real magnitude and at such a distance appears to the eye. 

ut neither its real magnitude, nor its distance from the eye are 
properly objects of sight, any more than the form of a drum or the 
size of a bell, are properly objects of hearing. 
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If these things be considered, it will appear that Mr. Hume's 
argument hath no force to support his conclusion—nay, that it 
leads to a contrary conclusion. The argument is this: the table 
we see seems to diminish as we remove farther from it; that is, its 
apparent magnitude is diminished; but the real table suffers no 
alteration—to wit, in its real magnitude; therefore, it is not the real 
table we see. I admit both the premises in this syllogism, but I 
deny the conclusion. The syllogism has what the logicians call two 
middle terms; apparent magnitude is the middle term in the first 
premise; real magnitude in the second. Therefore, according to the 
rules of logic, the conclusion is not justly drawn from the premises; 
but, laying aside the rules of logic, let us examine it by the light 
of common sense. 

Let us, suppose, for a moment, that it is the real table we see: 
must not this real table seem to diminish as we remove farther 
from it? It is demonstrable that it must. How then can this 
apparent diminution be an argument that it is not the real table? 
When that which must happen to the real table, as we remove 
farther from it, does actually happen to the table we see, it is 
absurd to conclude from this, that it is not the real table we see. 
It is evident, therefore, that this ingenious author has imposed upon 
himself by confounding real magnitude with apparent magnitude, 
and that his argument is a mere sophism. 

I observed that Mr. Hume's argument not only has no strength 
to support his conclusion, but that it leads to the contrary conclu¬ 
sion—to wit, that it is the real table we see; for this plain reason, 
that the table we see has precisely that apparent magnitude which 
it is demonstrable the real table must have when placed at that 
distance. 

This argument is made much stronger by considering that the 
real table may be placed successively at a thousand different 
distances, and, in every distance, in a thousand different positions, 
and it can be determined demonstratively, by the rules of geometry 
and perspective, what must be its apparent magnitude and apparent 
figure, in each of those distances and positions. Let (he table be 
placed successively in as many of those different distances an 
different positions as you will, or in them all; open your eyes anc 
you will see a table precisely of that apparent magnitude, and that 
apparent figure, which the real table must have in that distance 
and in that position. Is not this a strong argument that it is the 

real table you see? . . 

In a word, the appearance of a visible object is infinitely dive 
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sifted, according to its distance and position. The visible 
appearances are innumerable, when we confine ourselves to one 
object, and they are multiplied according to the variety of objects. 
Those appearances have been a matter of speculation of ingenious 
men, at least since the time of Euclid. They have accounted for 
all this variety, on the supposition that the objects we see are 
external, and not in the mind itself. The rules they have demon¬ 
strated about the various projections of the sphere, about the 
appearances of the planets in their progressions, stations, and 
retrogradations, and all the rules of perspective, are built on the 
supposition that the objects of sight are external. They can each 
of them be tried in thousands of instances. In many arts and 
professions, innumerable trials are daily made; nor were they ever 
found to fail in a single instance. Shall we say that a false 
supposition, invented by the rude vulgar, has been so lucky in 
solving an infinite number of phenomena of nature? This, surely, 
would be a greater prodigy than philosophy ever exhibited; add to 
this, that, upon the contrary hypothesis—to wit, that the objects 
of sight are internal—no account can be given of any one of those 
appearances, nor any physical cause assigned why a visible object 
should, in any one case, have one apparent figure and magnitude 
rather than another. 

Thus, I have considered every argument I have found advanced 
to prove the existence of ideas, or images of external things; in the 
mind; and, if no better arguments can be found, I cannot help 
thinking that the whole history of philosophy has never furnished 
an instance of an opinion so unanimously entertained by 
philosophers upon so slight grounds. 

A third reflection I would make upon this subject is, that philo¬ 
sophers, notwithstanding their unanimity as to the existence of 
ideas, hardly agree in any one thing else concerning them. If ideas 
be not a mere fiction, they must be, of all objects of human 
knowledge, the things we have best access to know, and to be 
acquainted with; yet there is nothing about which men differ so 
much. 

Some have held them to be self-existent, others to be in the 
Divine mind, others in our own minds, and others in the brain or 
sensorium. I considered the hypothesis of images in the brain, in 
the fourth chapter of this essay. As to images in the mind, if 
anything more is meant by the image of an object in the mind 
than the thought of that object, I know not what it means. The 
distinct conception of an object may, in a metaphorical or analogical 
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sense, be called an image of it in the mind. But this image is only 
the conception of the object, and not the object conceived. It is 
an act of the mind, and not the object of that act. 

Some philosophers will have our ideas, or a part of them, to be 
innate; others will have them all to be adventitious; some derive 
them from the senses alone; others from sensation and reflection: 
some think they are fabricated by the mind itself; others that they 
are produced by external objects; others that they are the immediate 
operation of the Deity; others say, that impressions are the causes 
of ideas, and that the causes of impressions are unknown: some 
think that we have ideas only of material objects, but none of 
minds, of their operations, or of the relations of things; others will 
have the immediate object of every thought to be an idea: some 
think we have abstract ideas, and that by this chiefly we are distin¬ 
guished from the brutes; others maintain an abstract idea to be 
an absurdity, and that there can be no such thing: with some they 
are the immediate objects of thought, with others the only objects. 

A fourth reflection is, that ideas do not make any of the operations 
of the mind to be better understood, although it was probably with 
that view that they have been first invented, and afterwards so 
generally received. 

We are at a loss to know how we perceive distant objects; how 
we remember things past; how we imagine things that have no 
existence. Ideas in the mind seem to account for all these opera¬ 
tions : they are all by the means of ideas reduced to one operation 
—to a kind of feeling, or immediate perception of things present 
and in contact with the percipient; and feeling is an operation so 
familiar that we think it needs no explication, but may serve to 


explain other operations. 

But this feeling, or immediate perception, is as difficult to be 
comprehended as the things which we pretend to explain by it. 
Two things may be in contact without any feeling or perception, 
there must therefore be in the percipient a power to feel or to 
perceive. How this power is produced, and how it operates, is 
quite beyond the reach of our knowledge. As little can we know 
whether this power must be limited to things present, and in contact 
with us. Nor can any man pretend to prove that the Being w o 
gave us the power to perceive things present, may not give us t e 
power to perceive things that are distant, to remember things past, 
and to conceive things that never existed. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

OF SENSATION 

Almost all our perceptions have corresponding sensations which 
constantly accompany them, and, on that account, are very apt 
to be confounded with them. Neither ought we to expect that the 
sensation, and its corresponding perception, should be distinguished 
in common language, because the purposes of common life do not 
require it. Language is made to serve the purposes of ordinary 
conversation; and we have no reason to expect that it should make 
distinctions that are not of common use. Hence it happens, that 
a quality perceived, and the sensation corresponding to that 
perception, often go under the same name. 

This makes the names of most of our sensations ambiguous, and 
this ambiguity hath very much perplexed philosophers. It will be 
necessary to give some instances, to illustrate the distinction 
between our sensations and the objects of perception. 

When I smell a rose, there is in this operation both sensation 
and perception. The agreeable odour I feel, considered by itself, 
without relation to any external object, is merely a sensation. It 
affects the mind in a certain way; and this affection of the mind 
may be conceived, without a thought of the rose, or any other 
object. This sensation can be nothing else than it is felt to be. 
Its very essence consists in being felt; and, when it is not felt, it 
is not. There is no difference between the sensation and the feeling 
of it—they are one and the same thing. It is for this reason that 
we before observed that, in sensation, there is no object distinct 
fiom that act of the mind by which it is felt—and this holds true 
with regard to all sensations. 

Let us next attend to the perception which we have in smelling 
a rose. Perception has always an external object; and the object 
of my perception, in this case, is that quality in the rose which I 
discern by the sense of smell. Observing that the agreeable sensa¬ 
tion is raised when the rose is near, and ceases when it is removed, 

1 am led, by my nature, to conclude some quality to be in the 
rose, which is the cause of this sensation. This quality in the rose 
is the object perceived; and that act of my mind by which I have 

the conviction and belief of this quality, is what in this case I call 
perception. 
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But it is here to be observed, that the sensation I feel, and the 
quality in the rose which I perceive, are both called by the same 
name. The smell of a rose is the name given to both; so that this 
name hath two meanings; and the distinguishing its different 
meanings removes all perplexity, and enables us to give clear and 
distinct answers to questions about which philosophers have held 
much dispute. 

Thus, if it is asked, whether the smell be in the rose, or in the 
mind that feels it, the answer is obvious: that there are two different 
things signified by the smell of a rose; one of which is in the mind, 
and can be in nothing but in a sentient being; the other is truly 
and properly in the rose. The sensation which I feel is in my 
mind. The mind is the sentient being; and, as the rose is insentient, 
there can be no sensation, nor anything resembling sensation in it. 
But this sensation in my mind is occasioned by a certain quality in 
the rose, which is called by the same name with the sensation, not 
on account of any similitude, but because of their constant 
concomitancy. 

All the names we have for smells, tastes, sounds, and for the 
various degrees of heat and cold, have a like ambiguity; and what 
has been said of the smell of a rose may be applied to them. They 
signify both a sensation, and a quality perceived by means of that 
sensation. The first is the sign, the last the thing signified. As 
both are conjoined by nature, and as the purposes of common life 
do not require them to be disjoined in our thoughts, they are both 
expressed by the same name; and this ambiguity is to be found 
in all languages, because the reason of it extends to all. 

The same ambiguity is found in the names of such diseases as 
are indicated by a particular painful sensation; such as the tooth¬ 
ache, the headache. The toothache signifies a painful sensation, 
which can only be in a sentient being; but it signifies also a disorder 
in the body, which has no similitude to a sensation, but is naturally 
connected with it. 

Pressing my hand with force against the table, I feel pain, and t 
feel the table to be hard. The pain is a sensation of the mind, and 
there is nothing that resembles it in the table. The hardness is in 
the table, nor is there anything resembling it in the mind. Feeling 
is applied to both; but in a different sense; being a word common 
to the act of sensation, and to that of perceiving by the sense of 

touch. 

I touch the table gently with my hand, and I feel it to be smoot , 
hard, and cold. These are qualities of the table perceived by touch; 
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but I perceive them by means of a sensation which indicates them. 
This sensation not being painful, I commonly give no attention to it. 
It carries my thought immediately to the thing signified by it, and 
is itself forgot, as if it had never been. But, by repeating it, and 
turning my attention to it, and abstracting my thought from the 
thing signified by it, I find it to be merely a sensation, and that 
il has no similitude to the hardness, smoothness, or coldness of 
the table, which are signified by it. 

It is indeed difficult, at first, to disjoin things in our attention 
which have always been conjoined, and to make that an object of 
reflection which never was so before; but some pains and practice 
will overcome this difficulty in those who have got the habit of 
reflecting on the operations of their own minds. 

Although the present subject leads us only to consider the sensa¬ 
tions which we have by means of our external senses, yet it will 
serve to illustrate what has been said, and, I apprehend, is of 
importance in itself, to observe, that many operations of mind, to 
which we give one name, and which we always consider as one 
thing, are complex in their nature, and made up of several more 
simple ingredients; and of these ingredients sensation very often 
makes one. Of this we shall give some instances. 

The appetite of hunger includes an uneasy sensation, and a desire 
of food. Sensation and desire are different acts of mind. The last, 
from its nature, must have an object; the first has no object. These 
two ingredients may always be separated in thought—perhaps they 
sometimes are, in reality; but hunger includes both. 

Benevolence towards our fellow-creatures includes an agreeable 

feeling, but it includes also a desire of the happiness of others. 

The ancients commonly called it desire. Many moderns choose 

rather to call it a feeling. Both are right: and they only err who 

exclude either of the ingredients. Whether these two ingredients 

are necessarily connected is, perhaps, difficult for us to determine, 

there being many necessary connections which we do not perceive 

to be necessary; but we can disjoin them in thought. They are 
different acts of the mind. 

If we thus analyse the various operations of our minds, we shall 
find that many of them which we consider as perfectly simple, 
because we have been accustomed to call them by one name, are 
compounded of more simple ingredients; and that sensation, or 
feeling, which is only a more refined kind of sensation, makes one 
ingredient, not only in the perception of external objects but in 
most operations of the mind. 
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I shall conclude this chapter by observing that, as the confounding 
our sensations with that perception of external objects which is 
constantly conjoined with them, has been the occasion of most of 
the errors and false theories of philosophers with regard to the 
senses; so the distinguishing these operations seems to me to be the 
key that leads to a right understanding of both. 

Sensation, taken by itself, implies neither the conception nor 
belief of any external object. It supposes a sensient being, and a 
certain manner in which that being is affected; but it supposes no 
more. Perception implies an immediate conviction and belief of 
something external—something different both from the mind that 
perceives, and from the act of perception. Things so different in 
their nature ought to be distinguished; but, in our constitution, 
they are always united. Every different perception is conjoined 
with a sensation that is proper to it. The one is the sign, the other 
the thing signified. They coalesce in our imagination. They are 
signified by one name, and are considered as one simple operation. 
The purposes of life do not require them to be distinguished. 

It is the philosopher alone who has occasion to distinguish them, 
when he would analyse the operation compounded of them. But 
he has no suspicion that there is any composition in it; and to 
discover this requires a degree of reflection which has been too 
little practised even by philosophers. 

In the old philosophy, sensation and perception were perfectly 
confounded. The sensible species coming from the object, and 
impressed upon the mind, was the whole; and you might call it 
sensation or perception as you pleased. 

Des Cartes and Locke, attending more to the operations of their 
own minds, say, that the sensations by which we have notice of 
secondary qualities have no resemblance to anything that pertains 
to body; but they did not see that this might, with equal justice, 
be applied to the primary qualities. Mr. Locke maintains, that the 
sensations we have from primary qualities are resemblances of those 
qualities. This shows how grossly the most ingenious men may err 
with regard to the operations of their minds. It must, indeed, be 
acknowledged, that it is much easier to have a distinct notion of 
the sensations that belong to secondary than ot those that belong 
the primary qualities. The reason of this will appear in the next 
chapter. 

But, had Mr. Locke attended with sufficient accuracy to the 
sensations which he was every day and every hour receiving from 
primary qualities, he would have seen that they can as little resemble 
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any quality of an inanimated being as pain can resemble a cube or 
a circle. 

What had escaped this ingenious philosopher, was clearly dis¬ 
cerned by Bishop Berkeley. He had a just notion of sensations, 
and saw that it was impossible that anything in an insentient being 
could resemble them; a thing so evident in itself, that it seems 
wonderful that it should have been so long unknown. 

But let us attend to the consequences of this discovery. Philoso¬ 
phers, as well as the vulgar, had been accustomed to comprehend 
both sensation and perception under one name, and to consider 
them as one uncompounded operation. Philosophers, even more 
than the vulgar, gave the name of sensation to the whole operation 
of the senses; and all the notions we have of material things were 
called ideas of sensation. This led Bishop Berkeley to take one 
ingredient of a complex operation for the whole; and, having clearly 
discovered the nature of sensation, taking for granted that all that 
the senses present to the mind is sensation, which can have no 
resemblance to anything material, he concluded that there is no 
material world. 

If the senses furnished us with no materials of thought but 
sensations, his conclusion must be just; for no sensation can giye 
us the conception of material things, far less any argument to prove 
their existence. But, if it is true that by our senses we have not 
only a variety of sensations, but likewise a conception and an 
immediate natural conviction of external objects, he reasons from 
a false supposition, and his arguments fall to the ground. 


CHAPTER XVII 

OF THE OBJECTS OF PERCEPTION; AND, FIRST, OF PRIMARY AND 

SECONDARY QUALITIES 

The objects of perception are the various qualities of bodies. 
Intending to treat of these only in general, and chiefly with a view 
to explain the notions which our senses give us of them, I begin 
with the distinction between primary and secondary qualities. 
These were distinguished very early. The Peripatetic system con¬ 
founded them, and left no difference. The distinction was again 
revived by Des Cartes and Locke, and a second time abolished 
by Berkeley and Hume. If the real foundation of this distinction 
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can be pointed out, it will enable us to account for the various 
revolutions in the sentiments of philosophers concerning it 

Eveiy one knows that extension, divisibility, figure, motion, 
solidity, hardness, softness, and fluidity, were by Mr. Locke called 
primary qualities of body; and that sound, colour, taste, smell, and 
heat or cold, were called secondary qualities. Is there a just 
foundation for this distinction ? Is thert anything common to the 
primary which belongs not to the secondary? And what is it? 

I answer, that there appears to me to be a real foundation for 
the distinction; and it is this—that our senses give us a direct and 
a distinct notion of the primary qualities, and inform us what they 
are in themselves. But of the secondary qualities, our senses give 
us only a relative and obscure notion. They inform us only, that 
they are qualities that affect us in a certain manner—that is, 
produce in us a certain sensation; but as to what they are in 
themselves, our senses leave us in the dark. 

Every man capable of reflection may easily satisfy himself that 
he has a perfectly clear and distinct notion of extension, divisibility, 
figure, and motion. The solidity of a body means no more but 
that it excludes other bodies from occupying the same place at the 
same time. Hardness, softness, and fluidity are different degrees 
of cohesion in the parts of a body. It is fluid when it has no sen¬ 
sible cohesion; soft, when the cohesion is weak; and hard, when it 
is strong. Of the cause of this cohesion we are ignorant, but the 
thing itself we understand perfectly, being immediately informed 
°f it by the sense of touch. It is evident, therefore, that of the 
primary qualities we have a clear and distinct notion; we know 
what they are, though we may be ignorant of their causes. 

I observed, farther, that the notion we have of primary qualities 
is direct, and not relative only. A relative notion of a thing, is 
strictly speaking, no notion of the thing at all, but only of some 
relation which it bears to something else. 

Thus, gravity sometimes signifies the tendency of bodies towards 
the earth; sometimes it signifies the cause of that tendency. When 
it means the first, I have a direct and distinct notion of gravity; I 
see it, and feel it, and know perfectly what it is; but this tendency 
must have a cause. We give the same name to the cause; and 
that cause has been an object of thought and of speculation. Now, 
what notion have we of this cause when we think and reason about 
it? It is evident we think of it as an unknown cause, of a known 
effect. This is a relative notion; and it must be obscure, because 
it gives us no conception of what the thing is, but of what relation 
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it bears to something else. Every relation which a thing unknown 
bears to something that is known, may give a relative notion of it; 
and there are many objects of thought and of discourse of which our 
faculties can give no better than a relative notion. 

Having premised these things to explain what is meant by a 
relative notion, it is evident that our notion of primary qualities 
is not of this kind; we know what they are, and not barely what 
relation they bear to something else. 

It is otherwise with secondary qualities. If you ask me, what 

is that quality or modification in a rose which I call its smell, I am 

at a loss to answer directly. Upon reflection, I find, that I have a 

distinct notion of the sensation which it produces in my mind. But 

there can be nothing like to this sensation in the rose, because it is 

insentient. The quality in the rose is something which occasions 

the sensation in me; but what that something is, I know not. My 

senses give me no information upon this point. The only notion, 

therefore, my senses give is this—that smell in the rose is an 

unknown quality or modification, which is the cause or occasion of 

a sensation which I know well. The relation which this unknown 

quality bears to the sensation with which nature hath connected it, 

1S a *j I kam from the sense of smelling; but this is evidently a 

relative notion. The same reasoning will apply to every secondary 
quality. 


Thus, I think it appears that there is a real foundation for the 
distinction of primary from second qualities; and that they are 
distinguished by this—that of the primary we have by our senses a 
direct and distinct notion; but of the secondary only a relative 
notion, which must, because it is only relative, be obscure; they 
are conceived only as the unknown causes or occasions of certain 
sensations with which we are well acquainted. 

The account I have given of this distinction is founded upon no 
ypothesis. Whether our notions of primary qualities are direct 
and distinct, those of the secondary relative and obscure, is a 
matter of fact, of which every man may have certain knowledge 
y attentive reflection upon them. To this reflection I appeal, as 
t ie proper test of what has been advanced, and proceed to make 
some reflections on this subject. 

i- The primary qualities are neither sensations, nor are they 
resemblances of sensations. This appears to me self-evident. I 
lave a clear and distinct notion of each of the primary qualities. 

lave a clear and distinct notion of sensation. I can compare the 
° nt other; and, when I do so, I am not able to discern a 
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resembling feature. Sensation is the act or the feeling (I dispute 
not which) of a sentient being. Figure, divisibility, solidity, are 
neither acts nor feelings. Sensation supposes a sentient being as 
its subject; for a sensation that is not felt by some sentient being, 
is an absurdity. Figure and divisibility supposes a subject that is 
figured and divisible, but not a subject that is sentient. 

2. We have no reason to think that any of the secondary 
qualities resemble any sensation. The absurdity of this notion has 
been clearly shown by Des Cartes, Locke, and many modem 
philosophers. It was a tenet of the ancient philosophy, and is still 
by many imputed to the vulgar, but only as a vulgar error. It is 
too evident to need proof, that the vibrations of a sounding body 
do not resemble the sensation of sound, nor the effluvia of an 
odorous body the sensation of smell. 

3. The distinctness of our notions of primary qualities prevents 
all questions and disputes about their nature. There are no 
different opinions about the nature of extension, figure, or motion, 
or the nature of any primary quality. Their nature is manifest to 
our senses, and cannot be unknown to any man, or mistaken by 
him, though their causes may admit of dispute. 

The primary qualities are the object of the mathematical sciences; 
and the distinctness of our notions of them enables us to reason 
demonstratively about them to a great extent. Their various 
modifications are precisely defined in the imagination, and thereby 
capable of being compared, and their relations determined with 
precision and certainty. 

It is not so with secondary qualities. Their nature not being 
manifest to the sense, may be a subject of dispute. Our feeling 
informs us that the fire is hot; but it does not inform us what that 
heat of the fire is. But does it not appear a contradiction, to say 
we know that the fire is hot, but we know not what that heat is? 

I answer, there is the same appearance of contradiction in many 
things that must be granted. We know that wine has an inebriat¬ 
ing quality; but we know not what that quality is. It is true, 
indeed, that, if we had not some notion of what is meant by the 
heat of fire, and by an inebriating quality, we could affirm nothing 
of either with understanding. We have a notion of both; but it is 
only a relative notion. We know that they are the causes of certain 
known effects. 

4. The nature of secondary qualities is a proper subject of philo¬ 
sophical disquisition; and in this philoosphy has made some 
progress. It has been discovered, that the sensation of smell is 
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occasioned by the effluvia of bodies; that of sound by their vibra¬ 
tion. The disposition of bodies to reflect a particular kind of light, 
occasions the sensation of colour. Very curious discoveries have 
been made of the nature of heat, and an ample field of discovery 
in these subjects remains. 

5. We may see why the sensations belonging to secondary 
qualities are an object of our attention, while those which belong 
to the primary are not. 

Fhe first are not only signs of the object perceived, but they 
bear a capital partin the notion we foim of it. We conceive it only 
as that which occasions such a sensation, and therefore cannot 
reflect upon it without thinking of the sensation which it occasions; 
we have no other mark whereby to distinguish it. The thought of 
a secondary quality, therefore, always carries us back to the 
sensation which it produces. We give the same name to both, and 
are apt to confound them together. 

But having a clear and distinct conception of primary qualities, 
we have no need, when we think of them, to recall their sensations. 
When a primary quality is perceived, the sensation immediately 
leads our thought to the quality signified by it, and is itself forgot. 
We have no occasion afterwards to reflect upon it; and so we come 
fo be as little acquainted with it as if we had never felt it. This is 
the case with the sensations of all primary qualities, when they 
are not so painful or pleasant as to draw our attention. 

When a man moves his hand rudely against a pointed hard 

body, he feels pain, and may easily be persuaded that this pain is a 

sensation, and that there is nothing resembling it in the hard body; 

at the same time he perceives the body to be hard and pointed, 

and he knows that these qualities belong to the body only. In 

this case, it is easy to distinguish what he feels from what he 
perceives. 


Let him again touch the pointed body gently, so as to give him 
no pain; and now you can hardly persuade him that he feels any¬ 
thing but the figure and hardness of the body; so difficult it is to 
attend to the sensations belonging to primary qualities, when they 
are neither pleasant nor painful. They carry the thought to the 
external object, and immediately disappear and are forgot. Nature 

intended them only as signs; and when they have served that 
purpose they vanish. 


We are now to consider the opinions both of the vulgar and of 
pnlo>ophers upon this subject. As to the former, it is not to be 
expected that they should make distinctions which have no 
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connection with the common affairs of life; they do not, therefore, 
distinguish the primary from the secondary qualities, but speak 
of both as being equally qualities of the external object. Of the 
primary qualities they have a distinct notion, as they are imme¬ 
diately and distinctly, perceived by the senses; of the secondary, 
their notions, as I apprehend, are confused and indistinct, rather 
than erroneous. A secondary quality is the unknown cause or 
occasion of a well-known effect; and the same name is common to 
the cause and the effect. Now, to distinguish clearly the different 
ingredients of a complex notion, and, at the same time, the 
different meanings of an ambiguous word, is the work of a 
philosopher; and is not to be expected of the vulgar, when their 
occasions do not require it. 

I grant, therefore, that the notion which the vulgar have of 
secondary qualities, is indistinct and inaccurate. But there seems 
to be a contradiction between the vulgar and the philosopher upon 
this subject, and each charges the other with a gross absurdity. 
The vulgar say, that fire is hot, and snow cold, and sugar sweet; 
and that to deny this is a gross absurdity, and contradicts the 
testimony of our senses. The philosopher says that heat, and cold, 
and sweetness, are nothing but sensations in our minds; and it is 
absurd to conceive that these sensations are in the fire, or in the 
snow, or in the sugar. 

I believe this contradiction, between the vulgar and the 
philosopher, is more apparent than real; and that it is owing to an 
abuse of language on the part of the philosopher, and to indistinct 
notions on the part of the vulgar. The philosopher says, there is 
no heat in the fire, meaning that the fire has not the sensation of 
heat. His meaning is just, and the vulgar will agree with him, as 
soon as they understand his meaning: but his language is improper; 
for there is really a quality in the fire, of which the proper name is 
heat, and the name of heat is given to this quality, both by philo¬ 
sophers and by the vulgar, much more frequently than to the 
sensation of heat. This speech of the philosopher, therefore, is 
meant by him in one sense; it is taken by the vulgar in another 
sense. In the sense in which they take it, it is indeed absurd, and 
so they hold it to be. In the sense in which he means it, it is true; 


and the vulgar, as soon as they are made to understand that sense, 
will acknowledge it to be true. They know, as well as the 
philosopher, that the fire does not feel heat; and this is all that he 


means by saying there is no heat in the fire. 

The external senses have a double province—to make us feel, 
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and to make us perceive. They furnish us with a variety of sensa¬ 
tions, some pleasant, others painful, and others indifferent; at the 
same time, they give us a conception and an invincible belief of 
the existence of external objects. This conception of external 
objects is the work of nature; so likewise is the sensation that 
accompanies it. This conception and belief which nature produces 
by means of the senses, we call perception. The feeling which goes 
along with the perception, we call sensation. The perception and 
its corresponding sensation are produced at the same time. In our 
experience we never find them disjoined. Hence, we are led to 
consider them as one thing, to give them one name, and to confound 
their different attributes. It becomes very difficult to separate them 
in thought, to attend to each by itself, and to attribute nothing to 
it which belongs to the other. 

To do this, requires a degree of attention to what passes in our 
own minds, and a talent of distinguishing things that differ, which 
is not to be expected in the vulgar, and is even rarely found in 
philosophers; so that the progress made in a just analysis of the 
operations of our senses has been very slow. The hypothesis of 
ideas, so generally adopted, hath, as I apprehend, greatly retarded 
this progress, and we might hope for a quicker advance, if 
philosophers could so far humble themselves as to believe that, 
in every branch of the philosophy of nature, the productions of 
human fancy and conjecture will be found to be dross; and that the 
only pure metal that will endure the test, is what is discovered by 
patient observation and chaste induction. 
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Philosophically, Mill’s most important 

work was his System of Logic, but its contents fall 
largely outside the scope of this volume. The 
following two chapters from his Examination of 
Sir W. Hamilton s Philosophy have been selected 
because of the topics with which they deal. They 
have both been slightly abridged. 
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XI— The Psychological Theory of the Belief in an External 
World. XII— The Psychological Theory of the Belief in 

Matter, How Far Applicable to Mind 


CHAPTER XI 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY OF THE BELIEF IN AN EXTERNAL WORLD 

I proceed to state the case of those who hold that the belief in 
an external world is not intuitive, but an acquired product. 

This theory postulates the following psychological truths, all of 
which are proved by experience. 

It postulates, first, that the human mind is capable of Expecta¬ 
tion. In other words, that after having had actual sensations, we 
are capable of forming the conception of Possible sensations; 
sensations which we are not feeling at the present moment, but 
which we might feel, and should feel if certain conditions were 
present, the nature of which conditions we have, in many cases, 
learnt by experience. 

It postulates, secondly, the laws of the Association of Ideas. So 
far as we are here concerned, these laws are the following: ist. 
Similar phenomena tend to be thought of together. 2nd. Phenomena 
which have either been experienced or conceived in close 
contiguity to one another, tend to be thought of together. The 
contiguity is of two kinds; simultaneity, and immediate succession. 
Facts which have been experienced or thought of simultaneously! 
recall the thought of one another. Of facts which have been 
experienced or thought of in immediate succession, the antecedent, 
or the thought of it, recalls the thought of the consequent, but not 
conversely. 3rd. Associations produced by contiguity become more 
certain and rapid by repetition. When two phenomena have been 
very often experienced in conjunction, and have not, in any single 
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instance, occurred separately either in experience or in thought, 
there is produced between them what has been called Inseparable! 
or less correctly, Indissoluble Association.* by which is not meant 
that the association must inevitably last to the end of life—that no 
subsequent experience or process of thought can possibly avail to 
dissolve it, but only that as long as no such experience or process 
of thought has taken place, the association is irresistible; it is 
impossible for us to think the one thing disjoined from the other. 
4th. When an association has acquired this character of insepar¬ 
ability—when the bond between the two ideas has been thus firmly- 
riveted, not only docs the idea called up by association become, in 
our consciousness, inseparable from the idea which suggested it, 
but the facts or phenomena answering to those ideas come at last 
to seem inseparable in existence: things which we are unable to 
conceive apart, appear incapable of existing apart; and the belief 
we have in their co-existence, though really a product of experience, 
seems intuitive. Innumerable examples might be given of this law. 
One of the most familiar, as well as the most striking, is that of our 
acquired perceptions of sight. Even those who, with Mr. Bailey, 
consider the perception of distance by the eye as not acquired, 
but intuitive, admit that there are many perceptions of sight which, 
though instantaneous and unhesitating, are not intuitive. What we 
see is a very minute fragment of what we think we see. We see 
artificially that one thing is hard, another soft. We see artificially 
that one thing is hot, another cold. We see artificially that what 
we see is a book, or a stone, each of these being not merely an 
inference, but a heap of inferences, from the signs which we see, 
to things not visible. We see, and cannot help seeing, what we 
have learnt to infer, even when we know that the inference is 
erroneous, and that the apparent perception is deceptive. We 
cannot help seeing the moon larger when near the horizon, though 
we know that she is of precisely her usual size. We cannot help 
seeing a mountain as nearer to us and of less height, when we see 
it through a more than ordinarily transparent atmosphere. 

Setting out from these premises, the Psychological Theory 
maintains, that there are associations naturally and even necessarily 
generated by the order of our sensations and of our reminiscences of 
sensation, which, supposing no intuition of an external world to 
have existed in consciousness, would inevitably generate the belief, 
and would cause it to be regarded as an intuition. 

What is it we mean, or what is it which leads us to say, that the 
objects we perceive are external to us, and not a part of our own 
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thoughts? We mean, that there is concerned in our perceptions 
something which exists when we are not thinking of it; which existed 
before we had ever thought of it, and would exist if we were annihi¬ 
lated; and further, that there exist things which we never saw, 
touched, or otherwise perceived, and things which never have been 
perceived by man. This idea of something which is distinguished 
from our fleeting impressions by what, in Kantian language, is 
called Perdurability; something which is fixed and the same, while 
our impressions vary; something which exists whether we are aware 
of it or not, and which is always square (or of some other given 
figure) whether it appears to us square or round — constitutes 
altogether our idea of external substance. Whoever can assign an 
origin to this complex conception, has accounted for what we mean 
by the belief in matter. Now all this, according to the Psychological 
Theory, is but the form “impressed by the known laws of association, 
upon the conception or notion, obtained by experience, of Contin¬ 
gent Sensations; by which are meant, sensations that are not in 
our present consciousness, and individually never were in our 
consciousness at all, but which in virtue of the laws to which we 
have learnt by experience that our sensations are subject, we know 
that we should have felt under given supposable circumstances, 
and under these same circumstances, might still feel. 

I see a piece of white paper on a table. I go into another room. 
If the phenomenon always followed me, or if, when it did not follow 
me, I believed it to disappear e rerum natura, I should not believe 

it to be an external object. I should consider it as a phantom_ 

a mere affection of my senses: I should not believe that there had 
been any body there. But, though I have ceased to see it, I am 
persuaded that the paper is still there. I no longer have the sensa¬ 
tions which it gave me; but I believe that when I again place 
myself in the circumstances in which I had those sensations, that is, 
when I go again into the room, I shall again have them; and further, 
that there has been no intervening moment at which this would 
not have been the case. Owing to this property of my mind, my 
conception of the world at any given instant consists, in only a 
small proportion, of present sensations. Of these I may at the time 
have none at all, and they are in any case a most insignificant 
portion of the whole which I apprehend. The conception I form 
Ot the world existing at any moment, comprises, along with the 
sensations I am feeling, a countless variety of possibilities of 
sensation: namely, the whole of those which past observation tells 
me that I could, under any supposable circumstances, experience 
at this moment, together with an indefinite and illimitable multitude 
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oi others which though I do not know that I could, yet it is possible 
that I might, experience in circumstances not known to me. These 
various possibilities are the important thing to me in the world. 
My present sensations are generally of little importance, and are 
moreover fugitive: the possibilities, on the contrary, are permanent, 
which is the character that mainly distinguishes our idea of Sub¬ 
stance or Matter from our notion of sensation. These possibilities, 
which are conditional certainties, need a special name to distinguish 
them from mere vague possibilities, which experience gives no 
warrant for reckoning upon. Now, as soon as a distinguishing 
name is given, though it be only to the same thing regarded in a 
different aspect, one of the most familiar experiences of our mental 
nature teaches us, that the different name comes to be considered 
as the name of a different thing. 

There is another important peculiarity of these certified or 
guaranteed possibilities of sensation; namely, that they have refer¬ 
ence, not to single sensations, but to sensations joined together in 
groups. When we think of anything as a material substance, or 
body, we either have had, or we think that on some given supposi¬ 
tion we should have, not some one sensation, but a great and even 
an indefinite number and variety of sensations, generally belonging 
to different senses, but so linked together, that the presence of one 
announces the possible presence at the very same instant of any or 
all of the rest. In our mind, therefore, not only is this particular 
Possibility of sensation invested with the quality of permanence 
when we are not actually feeling any of the sensations at all; but 
when we are feeling some of them, the remaining sensations of the 
group are conceived by us in the form of Present Possibilities, 
which might be realised at the very moment. And as this happens 
in turn to all of them, the group as a whole presents itself to the 
mind as permanent, in contrast not solely with the temporariness 
of my bodily presence, but also with the temporary character of 
each of the sensations composing the group; in other words, as a 
kind of permanent substratum, under a set of passing experiences 
or manifestations: which is another leading character of our idea 
of substance or matter, as distinguished from sensation. 

Let us now take into consideration another of the general 
characters of our experience, namely, that in addition to fixed 
groups, we also recognise a fixed Order in our sensations; an Order 
of succession, which, when ascertained by observation, gives nse 
to the ideas of Cause and Effect, according to what I hold to be 
the true theory of that relation, and is on any theory the source of 
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all our knowledge what causes produce what effects. Now, of what 
nature is this fixed order among our sensations? It is a constancy 
of antecedence and sequence. But the constant antecedence and 
sequence do not generally exist between one actual sensation and 
another. Very few such sequences are presented to us by 
experience. In almost all the constant sequences which occur in 
Nature, the antecedence and consequence do not obtain between 
sensations, but between the groups we have been speaking about, 
of which a very small portion is actual sensation, the greater part 
being permanent possibilities of sensation, evidenced to us by a 
small and variable number of sensations actually present. Hence, 
our ideas of causation, power, activity, do not become connected 
in thought with our sensations as actual at all, save in the few 
physiological cases where these figure by themselves as the antece¬ 
dents in some uniform sequence. Those ideas become connected, 
not with sensations, but with groups of possibilities of sensation. 
The sensations conceived do not, to our habitual thoughts, present 
themselves as sensations actually experienced, inasmuch as not only 
any one or any number of them may be supposed absent, but none 
of them need be present. We find that the modifications which are 
taking place more or less regularly in our possibilities of sensation, 
are mostly quite independent of our consciousness, and of our 
presence or absence. Whether we are asleep or awake the fire goes 
out, and puts an end to one particular possibility of warmth and 
light. Whether we are present or absent the com ripens, and 
brings a new possibility of food. Hence we sj>eedily learn to think 
of Nature as made up solely of these groups of possibilities, and 
the active force in Nature as manifested in the modification of some 
of these by others. The sensations, though the original foundation 
of the whole, come to be looked upon as a sort of accident depending 
on us, and the possibilities as much more real than the actual sen¬ 
sations, nay, as the very realities of which these are only the 
representations, appearances, or effects. When this state of mind 
has been arrived at, then, and from that time forward, we are 
never conscious of a present sensation without instantaneously 
referring it to some one of the groups of possibilities into which a 
sensation of that particular description enters; and if we do not 
yet know to what group to refer it, we at least feel an irresistible 
conviction that it must belong to some group or other; i.e., that its 

SrJr 1 - here and now ’ of a g reat numb er and 
lety of possibilities of sensation, without which it would not 

been. The whole set of sensations as possible, form a perman- 
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ent background to any one or more of them that are, at a given 
moment, actual; and the possibilities are conceived as standing to 
the actual sensations in the relation of a cause to its effects, or of 
canvas to the figures painted on it, or of a root to the trunk, leaves, 
and flowers, or of a substratum to that which is spread over it, or, 
in transcendental language, of Matter to Form. 

When this point has been reached, the Permanent Possibilities in 
question have assumed such unlikeness of aspect, and such differ¬ 
ence of apparent relation to us, from any sensations, that it would 
be contrary to all we know of the constitution of human nature 
that they should not be conceived as, and believed to be, at least 
as different from sensations as sensations are from one another. 
Their groundwork in sensation is forgotten, and they are supposed 
to be something intrinsically distinct from it. We can withdraw 
ourselves from any of our (external) sensations, or we can be with¬ 
drawn from them by some other agency. But though the sensations 
cease, the possibilities remain in existence; they are independent of 
our will, our presence, and everything which belongs to us. We 
find, too, that they belong as much to other human or sentient 
beings as to ourselves. We find other people grounding their 
expectations and conduct upon the same permanent possibilities on 
which we ground ours. But we do not find them experiencing the 
same actual sensations. Other people do not have our sensations 
exactly when and as we have them: but they have our possibilities 
of sensation; whatever indicates a present possibility of sensations 
to ourselves, indicates a present possibility of similar sensations to 
them, except so far as their organs of sensation may vary from the 
type of ours. This puts the final seal to our conception of the groups 
of possibilities as the fundamental reality in Nature. The permanent 
possibilities are common to us and to our fellow-creatures; the 
actual sensations are not. That which other people become aware 
of when, and on the same grounds, as I do, seems more real to 
me than that which they do not know of unless I tell them. The 
world of Possible Sensations succeeding one another according to 
laws, is as much in other beings as it is in me; it has therefore an 
existence outside me; it is an External World. 

Matter, then, may be defined, a Permanent Possibility of Sensa¬ 
tion. If I am asked, whether I believe in matter, I ask whether 
the questioner accepts this definition of it. If he does, I believe 
in matter: and so do all Berkeleians. In any other sense than this, 

I do not. But I affirm with confidence, that this conception o 
Matter includes the whole meaning attached to it by the common 
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world, apart from philosophical, and sometimes from theological, 
theories. The reliance of mankind on the real existence of visible 
and tangible objects, means reliance on the reality and permanence 
of Possibilities of visual and tactual sensations, when no such 
sensations are actually experienced. We are warranted in believing 
that this is the meaning of Matter in the minds of many of its most 
esteemed metaphysical champions, though they themselves would 
not admit as much: for example, of Reid, Stewart, and Brown. 
For these three philosophers alleged that all mankind, including 
Berkeley and Hume, really believed in Matter, inasmuch as unless 
they did, they would not have turned aside to save themselves 
from running against a post. Now all which this manoeuvre really 
proved is, that they believed in Permanent Possibilities of Sensation. 
We have therefore the unintentional sanction of these three eminent 
defenders of the existence of matter, for affirming, that to believe 
in I ermanent Possibilities of Sensation is believing in Matter. It is 
hardly necessary, after such authorities, to mention Dr. Johnson, 
or any one else who resorts to the argumentum baculinum of 
knocking a stick against the ground. Sir W. Hamilton, a far subtler 
thinker than any of these, never reasons in this manner. He never 
supposes that a disbeliever in what he means by Matter, ought 
in consistency to act in any different mode from those who believe 
in it. He knew that the belief on which all the practical conse¬ 
quences depend, is the belief in Permanent Possibilities of Sensation, 
and that if nobody believed in a material universe in any other 
sense, life would go on exactly as it now does. He, however, did 
believe in more than this, but, I think, only because it had never 
occurred to him that mere Possibilities of Sensation could, to our 
artificialised consciousness, present the character of objectivity 
which, as we have now shown, they not only can, but unless the 

known laws of the human mind were suspended, must necessarily, 
present. 

Perhaps it may be objected, that the very possibility of framing 
such a notion of Matter as Sir W. Hamilton’s—the capacity in the 
human mind of imagining an external world which is anything 
more than what the Psychological Theory makes it—amounts to a 
disproof of the theory. If (it may be said) we had no revelation 
in consciousness, of a world which is not in some way or other 
identified with sensation, we should be unable to have the notion 
of such a world. If the only ideas we had of external objects were 
ideas of our sensations, supplemented by an acquired notion of 
permanent possibilities of sensation, we must (it is thought) be 
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incapable of conceiving, and therefore still more incapable of 
fancying that we perceive, things which are not sensations at all. 
It being evident however that some philosophers believe this, and 
it being maintainable that the mass of mankind do so, the existence 
of a perdurable basis of sensations, distinct from sensations them¬ 
selves, is proved, it might be said, by the possibility of believing it. 

Let me first restate what I apprehend the belief to be. We believe 
that we perceive a something closely related to all our sensations, 
but different from those which we are feeling at any particular 
minute; and distinguished from sensations altogether, by being 
permanent and always the same, while these are fugitive, variable, 
and alternately displace one another. But these attributes of the 
object of perception are properties belonging to all the possibilities 
of sensation which experience guarantees. The belief in such 
permanent possibilities seems to me to include all that is essential 
or -characteristic in the belief in substance. I believe that Calcutta 


exists, though I do not perceive it, and that it would still exist if 
every percipient inhabitant were suddenly to leave the place, or 
be struck dead. But when I analyse the belief, all I find in it is, 
that were these events to take place, the Permanent Possibility of 
Sensation which I call Calcutta would still remain; that if I were 
suddenly transported to the banks of the Hoogly, I should still 
have the sensations which, if now present, would lead me to affirm 
that Calcutta exists here and now. We may infer, therefore, that 
both philosophers and the world at large, when they think of 
matter, conceive it really as a Permanent Possibility of Sensation. 


But the majority of philosophers fancy that it is something more; 
and the world at large, though they have really, as I conceive, 
nothing in their minds but a Permanent Possibility of Sensation, 
would, if asked the question, undoubtedly agree with the philoso¬ 
phers: and though this is sufficiently explained by the tendency 
of the human mind to infer difference of things from difference of 
names, I acknowledge the obligation of showing how it can be 
possible to believe in an existence transcending all possibilities of 
sensation, unless on the hypothesis that such an existence actually 


is, and that we actually perceive it. 

The explanation, however, is not difficult. It is an admitte 
fact, that we are capable of all conceptions which can be formed 
by generalising from the observed laws of our sensations. Whatever 
relation we find to exist between any one of our sensations and 
something different from it, that same relation we have no difficulty 
in conceiving to exist between the sum of all our sensations an 
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something different from them. The differences which our con¬ 
sciousness recognises between one sensation and another, give us 
the general notion of difference, and inseparably associate with 
every sensation we have, the feeling of its being different from 
other things: and when once this association has been formed, we 
can no longer conceive anything, without being able, and even being 
compelled, to form also the conception of something different from 
it. This familiarity with the idea of something different from each 
thing we know, makes it natural and easy to form the notjpn of 
something different from all things that we know, collectively 
as well as individually. It is true we can form no conception of 
what such a thing can be; our notion of it is merely negative; but 
the idea of a substance, apart from its relation to the impressions 
which we conceive it as making on our senses, is a merely negative 
one. Ihere is thus no psychological obstacle to our forming the 
notion of a something which is neither a sensation nor a possibility 
of sensation, even if our consciousness does not testify to it; and 
nothing is more likely than that the Permanent Possibilities of 
sensation, to which our consciousness does testify, should be con¬ 
founded in our minds with this imaginary conception. All 
experience attests the strength of the tendency to mistake mental 
abstractions, even negative ones, for substantive realities; and the 
ermanent Possibilities of sensation which experience guarantees, 
are so extremely unlike in many of their properties to actual 
sensations, that since we are capable of imagining something which 

transcends sensation, there is a great natural probability that we 
should suppose these to be it. 

But this natural probability is converted into certainty, when 
we take into consideration that universal law of our experience 
which is termed the law of Causation, and which makes us mentally 
connect with the beginning of everything, some antecedent condi- 
ion or Cause. The case of Causation is one of the most marked 
o all the cases in which we extend to the sum total of our 
consciousness, a notion derived from its parts. It is a striking 
example of our power to conceive, and our tendency to believe, that 
a relation which subsists between every individual item of our 
experience and some other item, subsists also between our experience 
as a whde, and something not within the sphere of experience. 
rp L: * extension t0 the sum of all our experiences, of the internal 

sensation < iSf mr !h bCtWeen ltS SL ' Veral parts ' we are lcd to consider 
sensation itself—the aggregate whole of our sensations-as deriving 

s origin from antecedent existences transcending sensation That 
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we should do this, is a consequence of the particular character of 
the uniform sequences, which experience discloses to us among our 
sensations. As already remarked, the constant antecedent of a 
sensation is seldom another sensation, or set of sensations, actually 
felt. It is much oftener the existence of a group of possibilities, 
not necessarily including any actual sensations, except such as are 
required to show that the possibilities are really present. Nor are 
actual sensations indispensable even for this purpose; for the 
presence of the object (which is nothing more than the immediate 
presence of the possibilities) may be made known to us by the 
very sensation which we refer to it as its effect. Thus, the real 
antecedent of an effect—the only antecedent which, being invariable 
and unconditional, we consider to be the cause—may be, not any 
sensation really felt, but solely the presence, at that or the imme¬ 
diately preceding moment, of a group of possibilities of sensation. 
Hence it is not with sensations as actually experienced, but with 
their Permanent Possibilities, that the idea of cause comes to be 
identified: and we, by one and the same process, acquire the habit 
of regarding Sensation in general, like all our individual sensations, 
as an Effect, and also that of conceiving as the causes of most of 
our individual sensations, not other sensations, but general pos¬ 
sibilities of sensation. If all these considerations put together do 
not completely explain and account for our conceiving these 
Possibilities as a class of independent and substantive entities, I 
know not what psychological analysis can be conclusive. 

It may perhaps be said, that the preceding theory gives, indeed, 
some account of the idea of Permanent Existence which forms part 


of our conception of matter, but gives no explanation of our 
believing these permanent objects to be external, or out of 
ourselves. I apprehend, on the contrary, that the very idea of 
anything out of ourselves is derived solely from the knowledge 
experience gives us of the Permanent Possibilities. Our sensations 
we carry with us wherever we go, and they never exist where we 
are not; but when we change our place we do not cany away with 
us the Permanent Possibilities of Sensation: they remain until we 


return, or arise and cease under conditions with which our presence 
has in general nothing to do. And more than all—they are, and 
will be after we have ceased to feel, Permanent Possibilities o 
sensation to other beings than ourselves. Thus our actual sensations 
and the permanent possibilities of sensation, stand out in obtrusive 
contrast to one another: and when the idea of Cause has been 
acquired, and extended by generalisation from the parts of our 
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experience to its aggregate whole, nothing can be more natural 
than that the Permanent Possibilities should be classed by us as 
existences generically distinct from our sensations, but of which our 
sensations are the effect. 

The same theory which accounts for our ascribing to an aggregate 

of possibilities of sensation, a permanent existence which our 

sensations themselves do not possess, and consequently a greater 

reality than belongs to our sensations, also explains our attributing 

greater objectivity to the Primary Qualities of bodies than to the 

Secondary. For the sensations which correspond to what are called 

the Primary Qualities (as soon at least as we come to apprehend 

them by two senses, the eye as well as the touch) are always present 

when any part of the group is so. But colours, tastes, smells, and 

the like, being, in comparison, fugacious, are not, in the same 

degree, conceived as being always there, even when nobody is 

present to perceive them. The sensations answering to the Secondary 

qualities are only occasional, those to the Primary, constant. The 

Secondary, moreover, vary with different persons, and with the 

temporary sensibility of our organs; the Primary, when perceived 

at all, are, as far as we know, the same to all persons and at all 
times. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY OF THE BELIEF IN MATTER, 

HOW FAR APPLICABLE TO MIND 


It is evident, in the first place, that our knowledge of mind, like 
that of matter, is entirely relative. We have no conception of mind 
itself, as distinguished from its conscious manifestations. We 
neither know nor can imagine it, except as represented by the 
succession of manifold feelings which metaphysicians call by the 
name of States or Modifications of Mind. It is nevertheless true 
that our notion of Mind, as well as of Matter, is the notion of a 
permanent something, contrasted with the perpetual flux of the 
sensations and other feelings or mental states which we refer to it; 

.a ( we figure as remaining the same, while the 
particular feelings through which it reveals its existence, change. 

this attribute of Permanence, supposing that there were nothing 
else to be considered, would admit of the same explanation when 
predicated of Mind, as of Matter. The belief I entertain that my 
mind exists when it is not feeling, nor thinking, nor conscious of 
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its own existence, resolves itself into the belief of a Permanent 
Possibility of these states. If I think of myself as in dreamless 
sleep, or in the sleep of death, and believe that I, or in other words 
my mind, is or will be existing through these states, though not in 
conscious feeling, the most scrupulous examination of my belief 
will not detect in it any fact actually believed, except that my 
capability of feeling is not, in that interval-, permanently destroyed, 
and is suspended only because it does not meet with the combination 
of conditions which would call it into action: the moment it did 
meet with that combination it would revive, and remains, therefore, 
a Permanent Possibility. Thus far, there seems no hindrance to 
our regarding Mind as nothing but the series of our sensations (to 
which must now be added our internal feelings), as they actually 
occur, with the addition of infinite possibilities of feeling requiring 
for their actual realisation conditions which may or may not take 
place, but which as possibilities are always in existence, and many 
of them present. 

In order to the further understanding of the bearings of this 
theory of the Ego, it is advisable to consider it in its relation to 
three questions, which may very naturally be asked with reference 
to it, and which often have been asked, and sometimes answered 
very erroneously. If the theory is correct, and my mind is but a 
series of feelings, or, as it has been called, a thread of conscious¬ 
ness, however supplemented by believed Possibilities of conscious¬ 
ness which are not, though they might be, realised; if this is all 
that Mind, or Myself, amounts to, what evidence have I (it is asked) 
of the existence of my fellow-creatures? What evidence of a hyper- 
physical world, or, in one word, of God? and, lastly, what evidence 
of immortality? 

Dr. Reid unhesitatingly answers, None. If the doctrine is true, 

I am alone in the universe. 

I hold this to be one of Reid's most palpable mistakes. Whatever 
evidence to each of the three points there is on the ordinary theory, 
exactly that same evidence is there on this. 

In the first place, as to my fellow-creatures. Reid seems to have 
imagined that if I myself am only a series of feelings, the proposition 
that I have any fellow-creatures, or that there are any Selves except 
mine, is but words without a meaning. But this is a misapprehen¬ 
sion. All that I am compelled to admit if I receive this theory, 
is that other people’s Selves also are but series of feelings, like my 
own. Though my Mind, as I am capable of conceiving it, be 
nothing but the succession of my feelings, and though Mind itself 
may be merely a possibility of feelings, there is nothing in that 
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doctrine to prevent my conceiving, and believing, that there are 
other successions of feelings besides those of which I am conscious, 
and that these are as real as my own. The belief is completely 
consistent with the metaphysical theory. Let us now see whether 
the theory takes away the grounds of it. 

What are those grounds? By what evidence do I know, or by 
what considerations am I led to believe, that there exist other 
sentient creatures; that the walking and speaking figures which I see 
and hear, have sensations and thoughts, or in other words, possess 
Minds? The most strenuous Intuitionist does not include this 


among the things that I know by direct intuition. I conclude it 
from certain things, which my experience of my own states of 
feeling proves to me to be marks of it. These marks are of two 
kinds, antecedent and subsequent; the previous conditions requisite 
for feeling, and the effects of consequences of it. I conclude that 
other human beings have feelings like me, because, first, they have 
bodies like me, which I know, in my own case, to be the antecedent 
condition of feelings; and because, secondly, they exhibit the acts, 
and other outward signs, which in my own case I know by 
experience to be caused by feelings. I am conscious in myself of a 
series of facts connected by an uniform sequence, of which the 
beginning is modifications of my own body, the middle is feelings 
the end is outward demeanour. In the case of other human beings 
I have the evidence of my senses for the first and last links of the 
series, but not for the intermediate link. I find, however that 
the sequence between the first and last is as regular and constant 
n those other cases as it is in mine. In my own case I know that 
he first link produces the last through the intermediate link, and 
could not produce it without. Experience, therefore, obliges me 
conclude that there must be an intermediate link; which must 
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shown, that no other force need be supposed. We know the exist¬ 
ence of other beings by generalisation from the knowledge of our 
own: the generalisation merely postulates that what experience 
shows to be a mark of the existence of something within the sphere 
of our consciousness, may be concluded to be a mark of the same 
thing beyond that sphere. 

This logical process loses none of its legitimacy on the supposition 
that neither Mind nor Matter is anything but a permanent possibility 


of feeling. Whatever sensation I have, I at once refer it to one 
of the permanent groups of possibilities of sensation which I call 
material objects. But among these groups I find there is one (my 
own body) which is not only composed, like the rest, of a mixed 
multitude of sensations and possibilities of sensations, but is also 
connected, in a peculiar manner, with all my sensations. Not only 
is this special group always present as an antecedent condition of 
every sensation I have, but the other groups are only enabled to 
convert their respective possibilities of sensation into actual sensa¬ 
tions, by means of some previous change in that particular one. I 
look about me, and though there is only one group (or body) which 
is connected with all my sensations in this peculiar manner, I observe 
that there is a great multitude of other bodies, closely resembling 


in their sensible properties (in the sensations composing them as 
groups) this particular one, but whose modifications do not call up, 
as those of my own body do, a world of sensations in my conscious¬ 
ness. Since they do not do so in my consciousness, I infer that 
they do it out of my consciousness, and that to each of them belongs 
a world of consciousness of its own, to which it stands in the same 
relation in which what I call my own body stands to mine. And 
having made this generalisation, I find that all other facts within 
my reach accord with it. Each of these bodies exhibits to my 
senses a set of phenomena (composed of acts and other manifesta¬ 
tions) such as I know, in my own case, to be effects of consciousness, 
and such as might be looked for if each of the bodies has really 
in connection with it a world of consciousness. All this is as goo 


and genuine an inductive process on the theory we are discussing, 
as it is the common theory. Any objection to it in the one case 
would be an equal objection in the other. I have stated the 
postulate required by the one theoiy: the common theory is in 
need of the same. If I could not, from my personal knowledge 
of one succession of feelings, infer the existence of other successions 
of feelings, when manifested by the same outward signs, I cou 
just as little, from my personal knowledge of a single spiritua 
substance, infer by generalisation, when I find the same outwar 
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indications, the existence of other spiritual substances. 

As the theory leaves the evidence of the existence of my fellow- 
creatures exactly as it was before, so does it also with that of the 
existence of God. Supposing me to believe that the Divine Mind 
is simply the series of the Divine thoughts and feelings prolonged 
through eternity, that would be, at any rate, believing God’s exist¬ 
ence to be as real as my own. And as for evidence, the argument 
of Paley's Natural Theology, or, for that matter, of his Evidences 
of Christianity, would stand existly where it does. The Design 
argument is drawn from the analogy of human experience. From 
the relation which human works bear to human thoughts and 
feelings, it infers a corresponding relation between works, more or 
less similar but superhuman, and superhuman thoughts and 
feelings. If it proves these, nobody but a metaphysician needs care 
whether or not it proves a mysterious substratum for them. Again, 
the arguments for Revelation undertake to prove by testimony, that 
within the sphere of human experience works were done requiring 
a greater than human power and words said requiring a greater 
than human wisdom. These positions, and the evidences of 
them, neither lose nor gain anything by our supposing that the 
wisdom only means wise thoughts and volitions, and that the power 
means thoughts and volitions followed by imposing phenomena. 

As to immortality, it is precisely as easy to conceive that a succes¬ 
sion of feelings, a thread of consciousness, may be prolonged to 
eternity, as that a spiritual substance for ever continues to exist: 
and any evidence which would prove the one, will prove the other. 
Metaphysical theologians may lose the a priori argument by which 
they have sometimes flattered themselves with having proved that 
a spiritual substance, by the essential constitution of its nature 
cannot, perish. But they had better drop this argument in any case’ 
lo do them justice, they seldom insist on it now 
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present feelings, states of present consciousness, any in that respect 
not distinguished from sensations. They all, moreover, resemble 
some given sensations or feelings, of which we have previously 
had experience. But they are attended with the peculiarity, that 
each of them involves a belief in more than its own present 
existence. A sensation involves only this: but a remembrance of 
sensation, even if not referred to any particular date, involves the 
suggestion and belief that a sensation, of which it is a copy or 
representation, actually existed in the past: and an expectation 
involves the belief, more or less positive, that a sensation or other 
feeling to which it directly refers, will exist in the future. Nor can 
the phenomena involved in these two states of consciousness be 
adequately expressed, without saying that the belief they include 
is, that I myself formerly had, or that I myself, and no other, 
shall hereafter have, the sensations remembered or expected. The 
fact believed is, that the sensations did actually form, or will here¬ 
after form, part of the self-same series of states, or thread of 
consciousness, of which the remembrance or expectation of those 
sensations is the part now present. If, therefore, we speak of the 
Mind as a series of feelings, we are obliged to complete the statement 
by calling it a series of feelings which is aware of itself as past and 
future; and we are reduced to the alternative of believing that the 
Mind, or Ego, is something different from any series of feelings, or • 
possibilities of them, or of accepting the paradox, that something 
which ex hypothesi is but a series of feelings, can be aware of itself 
as a series. 

The truth is, that we are here face to face with that final 
inexplicability, at which we inevitably arrive when we reach ultimate 
facts; and in general, one mode of stating it only appears more 
incomprehensible than another, because the whole of human 
language is accommodated to the one, and is so incongruous with 
the other, that it cannot be expressed in any terms which do not 
deny its truth. The real stumbling block is perhaps not in any 
theory of the fact, but in the fact itself. The true incomprehensibility 
perhaps is, that something which has ceased, or is not yet m 
existence, can still be, in a manner, present: that a series 0 
feelings, the infinitely greater part of which is past or future, can 
be gathered up, as it were, into a single present conception, accom¬ 
panied by a belief of reality. I think, by far the wisest thing we 
can do, is to accept the inexplicable fact, without any theory 0 
how it takes place; and when we are obliged to speak of it in terms 
which assume a theory, to use them with a reservation as to their 

meaning. 
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